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ENDS PROTECTED 


BOTTOM PROTECTED 


Get All-Around Motor Protection with 


SAFETY-CIRCLE | 


j i HAT SOLID CAST IRON FRAME protects 
- SAFETY-CIRCLE working parts against 
physical damage from every angle, The 
completely enclosed bottom provides extra 
protection and extra strength. End brack- 
ets are drip-proof at no premium. 
Because the frame is cast iron, it is re- 
sistant to rust and corrosion. It withstands 
physical abuse and will.not distort, 


Protected Inside, Too 
SAFETY-CIRCLE protects against internal 
breakdown with multiple-dipped and baked 
stator and die-cast aluminum rotor. Ball 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





bearings are factory-lubricated and need 
no attention for years. Wide open internal 
construction and large fans keep tempera- 
tures well within rated limits, 

Don’t be satisfied with a motor that 
gives you less than full protection. Insist 
on the extra protection of SAFETY-CIRCLE. 

For complete details on SAFETY-CIRCLE 
advantages, see your A-C Authorized Deal- 
er, Sales Office, or write for Bulletin 
51B6210B. Sizes from 1 to 20 hp, 326 
frames and smaller. Safety-Circle, Texrope 
and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
A-2689 
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Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
oll sizes and sections, 
standard ond Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
chongers. 





PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM. 
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The only industrial fire hose with 
all this extra protection 





B.F.Goodrich improvements add years of hose life 


.F.GOopRICH industrial fire hose 
gives you all these improvements 
—strong end protection, flat cure, 
Agerite compound, Hydroseal jacket 
treatment, and Koroseal swivel gas- 
kets. Here’s how each of them helps 
fire hose give more years of safe service: 
End protection— Most fire hose 
tubes crack in use at or near the coup- 
ling. In B.F.Goodrich fire hose this 
critical area is reinforced with a net- 
work of hard twisted cotton cords for 
10 inches back from the hose end. This 
exclusive and patented BFG feature 
practically eliminates tube cracking 
near the coupling. 
Flat-cured hose that stays “live” 
— Mill and plant hose spends most of 
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its life coiled or folded on the rack. In 
round-cured hose this causes strain that 
cracks the tube. B. F.Goodrich-devel- 
oped flat-cure permits the hose to coil 
or fold without kinking stress or undue 
wear. Another BFG development, the 
anti-oxidant Agerite—adds up to 250% 
to the life of the tube by keeping the 
rubber live. 

Hydroseal jacket treatment — 
B. F.Goodrich Hydroseal treatment re- 
sists moisture, freezing, and mildew. 
Not just a surface application—Hydro- 
seal penetrates every strand in the 
jacket, prepares the hose jacket for all 
sorts of weather. 

Koroseal swivel gaskets—You can 
make a fast, positive, leak-proof seal by 


hand with Koroseal swivel gaskets — 
no spanner needed on most fire hose 
couplings. They last longer, too, pre- 
vent locking or freezing gaskets. With 
all BFG fire hose at no extra cost — 
look for this red gasket! 

A hose for every need—B. F. Good- 
rich makes industrial fire hose for every 
service condition in every plant with 
some or all the above features. Your 
BFG distributor will gladly advise you 
on the best hose for adequate protec- 
tion of your property. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 

















ud the Scenes... 


That Fever Again 


Just about this time every year 
it becomes increasingly difficult to 
write this colurnn. We wouldn’t ex- 
actly call it spring fever, but it is 
certainly true that the view from 
the Penton Building isn’t exactly a 
spur toward greater activity. We’re 
having our first heat wave of the 
season. Right across the _ street 
there’s a little park with trees cov- 
ered by fresh green leaves, and the 
lawns look shady and cool. Just be- 
yond that little park lies the Cleve- 
land Stadium, where a tremendous 
Indian holds a big sign which says, 
“Ball Game Today.” And down be- 
yond that, shimmering in the after- 
noon sunshine, is Lake Erie, where 
we can see a few small craft sail- 
ing, a few fishermen trying their 
luck. 


Better Than Worse 


You (and we) will have to admit 
that there’s a lot of uncertainty talk 
going around in economic circles 
these days. The government is talk- 
ing about holding the line on farm 
prices, news of layoffs makes head- 
lines in many parts of the country, 
and there’s a rumor that ulcers are 
on the increase in advertising circles. 
It was most refreshing the other day 
to read that William Blees, vice- 
president of Avco Manufacturing is 
looking the other way. He was 
quoted by the press last week as 
having said that most people seem 
to be scared because business is only 
about 40% better than normal! 


Noble Roman 


Elsewhere in this issue you'll find 
a formal obit on W. T. Mossman. It 
isn’t the practice of this column to 
horn in on the editors’ duties along 
that line, but we’re making a small 
exception in this case, because Bill 
Mossman, in his forty years at Jones 
& Laughlin was an _ outstanding 
friend of all business papers which 
had anything to do with the steel 
industry. He was one of the first 
men to break down the wall of si- 
lence which for many years covered 
the doings of the industry, and his 
sage counsel was sought across the 
years by many an editor in need of 
inside information on. steel. The J & 
L, editors’ party which for a number 
of years was a high spot of the Metal 
Show was Bill’s idea. His office in 
Pittsburgh, where the door was never 


closed, was typical of his personality. 
Bill didn’t believe in private offices, 
and he never had one. He and his 
associates shared one large room, 
and when he was there, he was “at 
home” to all comers. Almost any 
time of the day you would find him 
in conversation with newspaper men, 
editors, reporters, advertising sales- 
men—anyone who chanced to drop 
in became one of the group, while 
Bill would sit back with hat on head, 
feet on the desk, and act as moder- 
ator for discussion on the current 
topic whether it was a strike in the 
mill, a multi-million dollar plant ex- 
pansion project, or just a minor in- 
cident in the day’s work. His com- 
pany, the steel industry, and the 
press will miss him. 


Half Century Ago 


Fifty years ago our issue was de- 
voted mainly to the fourth annual 
convention of the American Foundry- 
mens Association, held in Pittsburgh. 
The report on the fifty-fourth an- 
nual convention, held at St. Louis, 
you'll find in last week’s issue. These 
days our coverage is somewhat sket- 
chy as compared to that of a half 
century back. The 1899 coverage in- 
cluded not only a complete reprint- 
ing of some of the papers given, 
summaries of some of the others, 
but also a registration list of all 
those attending and their company 
connections! Times, and _= societies 
have changed. 


Puzzle Corner 


According to the engineers of 
Page Steel & Wire Division, who 
sent in the problem of the rowboat 
and the fisherman, the stream was 
flowing three miles per hour, and the 
man can row any speed he feels 
like, as it will make no difference. 
Write to V. H. Godfrey at Monessen, 
Pa., where the plant is located, if 
you want proof. The girls in re- 
cent weeks seem to be both touchy 
about their ages and good puzzle 
subjects, so here’s another one, Alice 
is as old as Betty and Christine to- 
gether. Last year, Betty was twice 
as old as Christine. Two years hence, 
Alice will be twice as old as Chris- 
tine. What are the ages of the three 
girls? 


(Editorial Index—page 43) 
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The Profit Myth 


Speaking at the spring meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, William J. Kelly, president of the Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute, declared that technological advancement and high employment in 
America are threatened by the myth of high corporate profits fostered by gov- 
ernment and labor union economists. 

In support of this charge, he cited results of an analysis of inflation and 
postwar profits just completed by the institute. For instance, the study showed 
that whereas the average of corporate profits in ten “representative good years” 
from 1909 to 1948 was 9 per cent of national income and 6 per cent of sales, 
in not one of the postwar years 1946 to 1948 did they reach this average. Also 
the study showed that postwar corporate profits, corrected for rising inventory 
costs and rising cost of equipment replacement, were lower in relation to na- 
tional income and sales than in any previous year of peacetime production and 
high employment. 

The fact that corporate profits are not as high as they seem to be should 
have an important bearing on present day policies. Unfortunately, much of 
the current thinking in government circles as to national policy is predicated 
on the false belief that corporate profits are excessive. Likewise, much of the 
strategy behind the demands by labor unions for higher wages and liberal social 
security benefits is based upon the myth that 1948 and first quarter of 1949 
profits of industry are exorbitant. 

Anyone who takes the pains to study the low volume of risk capital now 
available or who realizes the high proportion of earnings which industry must 
retain for the purchase of production facilities must know that current profits 
are not adequate under present conditions. 

The pity is that the persons chiefly responsible for creating and fostering 
the myth of excessive profits do not understand that they are working against 
the real interests of their constituents. The government economists do not 
realize that pursuit of their fallacious thinking will cause a lower standard of 
living for the people, nor do the labor union economists realize that their pol- 
icies will lead to more unemployment. 

What the nation needs is a return to basic economic truths, uncolored by 
political or other wishful thinking. 
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AIDS FOR COAL MINING: 4ny- 


one who had the good fortune to attend the 
1949 coal convention and exposition of the 
American Mining Congress in Cleveland last 
week must have been strongly impressed by the 
array of mechanized equipment which now is 
available to coal operators. 

The show was replete with mechanical aids 
designed to lighten labor underground or in strip 
mining. Equipment for the former is note- 
worthy for its compactness and flexibility; that 














for the latter for its brute strength and great 
capacity. As one viewed these mechanical mar- 
vels, one could readily understand why output 
per man in American coal operations exceeds 
that in other nations by large margins. Also 
the display helps to support the estimates that f 
not more than 3 per cent of the production of f 
American mines is cut by hand and that at least 

70 per cent is machine-loaded. 
However, in many coal mines in other coun- 
tries, and to some extent in the United States, GY 
(OVER) 
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thickness of seam and other conditions are not 
such as to permit the use of the super machines 
displayed at the Cleveland show. One wonders 
whether progress in mechanization in mining 
operations eventually will follow the pattern of 
mechanization in agriculture. First came com- 
bines and mechanical aids for giant farms. 
Later came the power tools for medium and 
small-sized farms. Perhaps the next step in the 
mechanization of mining will be units for mine 
operations of modest size. —p. 56 
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THEY LACK EXPERIENCE: 4 this 


writing the Ford strike remains unsettled and 
the inactivity of Ford plants is causing thou- 
sands of suppliers to curtail their operations. 
The situation revives again the old question of 
how labor and management can settle their dis- 
putes without injuring innocent bystanders. 

Theoretically the right to ctrike is a weapon 
which a mature, successful labor union would 
like to use sparingly, if at all. In the Ford 
case, the highest union officials did not want 
to strike, but when the local acted, the na- 
tional leaders felt they had to acquiesce. Here 
one sees the conflict between the autonomy of 
locals and unity or discipline of the entire union 
organization. 

Under the present national setup on labor re- 
lations the only hope of achieving common sense 
restraint against unwarranted strikes must come 
from experience on the part of union members 
and leaders. It is doubtful whether an older 
union would have acted as precipitously over a 
minor grievance as did the local leaders at River 
Rouge. —pp. 51, 65 
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CONTOURING ROLL LATHE: Poll 


turning, which has not changed much in many 
years, now may be on the verge of a revolution- 
ary advance. Combining improvements in car- 
bide cutting tools with refinements in electrical 
contouring controls, engineers of Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co. have developed a roll turning 
contouring lathe which can reduce by from 35 
to 85 per cent the present machining time, de- 
pending upon the type of roll machined. 

One lathe has been shipped to an eastern steel 
company, another will be shipped to a midwest 
company in a.few days and six others are on 
order. The Monarch company expects that 30 
or more of the new lathes will be in service be- 
fore the end of the year. 

The use of template-controlled single point 





carbide tools instead of the conventional form 
tools is a logical outcome of contour turning de- 
velopments in other fields of machining. 

—pp. 52, 96 


NEED BETTER HIGHWAYS: one of 


the big problems of nation, state, county and 
city is providing adequate facilities for high- 
way transportation. In 1948 about $1569 mil- 
lion was spent on highway construction, yet ex- 
perts say this is far below the sum needed an- 
nually to satisfy urgent needs. They estimate 
that $47 billion must be spent over a ten-year 
period if the nation is to keep abreast of rapid- 
ly mounting requirements. 

Recent studies show that 49 per cent of 1,172,- 
785 miles of highways investigated are deficient. 
These deficiencies include 55 per cent of state 
highway mileage, 49 per cent of county and 
local mileage and 41 per cent of city streets. 

There are two redeeming features of highway 
construction which do not apply to some other 
public expenditures. One is that money wisely 
spent on highways nets a tangible return in re- 
duced transportation costs. The other is that 
highway construction is an ideal stabilizer when 
other business lags. —p. 62 
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INGOT RATE DECLINING: Last 


week the rate of steel ingot operations receded 
slightly to 95.5 per cent of capacity. This is the 
lowest point touched thus far this year. It is 
only six points below the peak attained in mid- 
March. 

While an operating rate of 95 per cent or 
more always has been considered good, and per- 
haps excellent, there are growing evidences that 
this level of output cannot be maintained long. 
Buyers are displaying an unusual degree of cau- 
tion in ordering for forward needs. This is attrib- 
uted to uncertainty as to prices, concern over 
possible labor trouble, desire to work off inven- 
tories and sluggishness in the sales of durable 
goods at the retail level. 

Therefore, although some products such as 
cold-rolled and galvanized sheets still are in 
tight supply, present indications point to a con- 
tinued easing of the steel ingot rate to progres- 
sively lower levels. —p. 133 
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RED LIGHT— How a single large strike fans out to decelerate the economy 
again is being demonstrated—this time by the Ford work stoppage (pp. 51, 65). 
Stop orders last week began affecting operations of 3500 major suppliers, result- 
ing in loss of $4 million in business daily, and causing unemployment or cur- 
tailed work-weeks for thousands of workers not connected with the Ford organ- 
ization. Meanwhile, strike fever appears to be increasing and numerous stop- 
pages are ascribed to trivial “grievances.” Union strategy in permitting these 
strikes on the eve of negotiations on labor’s 1949 economic demands is difficult 
to understand. 


BIG SPENDING CONTINUES— Current talk about government economy is 
not likely to bring any substantial reductions in the federal budget (p. 58). 
Even sincerely economy-minded congressmen are finding cutting the budget 
difficult. Three-fourths of expenditures are going to pay for past wars and mili- 
tary preparedness. A large chunk of the remainder goes to social welfare or 
for projects demanded by constituents. The size of these expenditures over- 
shadows those which can be trimmed. 


MINING. MECHANIZATION—Persons concerned over the future of America’s 
coal mining industry would have been encouraged had they attended last 
week’s coal convention and exposition at Cleveland (p. 56). There were demon- 
strated the reasons why United States mining industry ranks head and shoulders 
above that of any other country. On display were the products of American 
inventiveness and ingenuity, devices that permit 97 per cent of all coal mined to 
be machine-cut and 70 per cent to be machine-loaded. 


METALWORKING EARNINGS— Net profits of 50 representative metalwork- 
ing companies (p. 54) dropped 26.5 per cent in the first quarter of 1949, com- 
pared with the fourth quarter of 1948. Thirty-nine of the 50 reported declines 
in earnings in the March quarter and five reported net losses. 


EXPANSION— Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. expects to have its new 27-stand 
continuous rod mill in operation before Oct. 1, as part of the western company’s 
postwar expansion and modernization program (p. 61). Additional wire draw- 
ing and fabricating facilities have been installed to raise wire capacity to 180,- 
000 tons annually. 


REVIVE CARTELS?— Rising European steel production and return of a buyers’ 
market have revived discussion of re-establishing the steel cartel in Europe (p. 
57). Discussions have been held by Belgian and Luxemburgian steelmakers, 
and some sentiment in favor of such control are in evidence in France and 
Germany . . . Sharp increases are being made in western Germany’s iron and 
steel production . . . Bill to nationalize Britain’s steel industry has been ap- 
proved by the House of Commons. 


FOREIGN BUYERS— Names, addresses and functions of principal foreign pur- 
chasing missions operating under ECA-financed programs are listed (p. 57) to 
aid American metalworking companies seeking export business. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—A new strip mill will be constructed in 
Australia (p. 56), with United Engineering & Foundry Co. supplying the know- 
how and a portion of the equipment . . . Steel ingot production (p. 52) in April, 
at 7,783,807 net tons, established a new record for that month although below 
the alltime record output of March . . . Expenditure of $47 billion over the 
next decade for highway work will be required to meet the country’s needs (p. 
62), according to the American Road Builders Association . . . Attention is 
being given to waste disposal (p. 66) by the big auto companies . . . Harnisch- 
feger Corp. has opened a new warehouse and office in Teterboro, N. J. (p. 68) 
. Steel exports (p. 53) continued to drop in February. Additional government 
controls on foreign shipments have been lifted . . . Mine operators who acti- 
vated marginal pits to obtain badly needed manganese during the war only 
to have the government raise the minimum acceptable manganese content to 
shut them out of the market may be compensated for their losses (p. 60). 
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Shorten 


the time 


between purchase and profit 


With break-even points going higher and higher, 
your profit depends increasingly on the length of 
time between the day you order materials and the 
day your finished product is ready for delivery. 
Cutting the length of that all-important period will 
greatly influence the amount of general overhead 
that must be charged against your selling price. 

When you order steel from Ryerson, the process 
of reducing your production time begins immedi- 
ately. Your order is given prompt, personal atten- 
tion and delivery is quick. Ryerson meets your 
specifications accurately, minimizing the possibility 
of costly production delays. 

Ryerson engineers will gladly assist you in de- 


termining the proper steels for the manufacture of 
your product. And if the steel you require is not 
immediately available from stock, we’ll help you find 
workable alternates that will keep things moving. 
So, for time-saving service that brings greater prof- 
its, call on Ryerson. Contact our nearby plant for 
any steel product or assistance on any steel problem. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
BARS—Carbon & Alloy, TUBING—Secmless & U. M., Inland 4 Woy | 
hot rolled & cold finished. welded mechanical & Floor Plate. 


SHAFTING—Cold fin. >¢iler tubes. SHEETS—Hot & cold 
ished, ground & polished, STAINLESS—Allegheny 


etc. 


STRUCTURALS—Chan- 
nels, angles, beams, etc. 


bars, tubing plates, 
sheets, etc. 


PLATES—Sheared & 


coatings. 


| 
rolled, many types & 


MACHINERY & TOOLS 
—For metal working. 








RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK + 


BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT «+ CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE «+ ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 


STEEL 
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Another Year of Strikes? 


Walkouts for trivial grievances suggest labor unrest is con- 
tagious. Premature stoppages seen weakening labor’s posi- 
tion in negotiations on wage and social security demands 


WILL the summer of 1949 see a 
recurrence of strikes such as plagued 
industry in 1946? Will present re- 
cessionary tendencies be accelerated 
by mass walkouts by organized labor, 
with resultant lost production, lost 
wages and lost purchasing power? 

These questions were being pon- 
dered last week as effects of the Ford 
Rouge strike (p. 65) fanned out to 
affect hundreds of suppliers and 
thousands of workers, as the United 
Steelworkers polished up demands for 
increased wages and social security 
benefits estimated to total 30 cents 
an hour, and as labor unrest grew 
in diverse metalworking plants over 
management’s insistence on work 
standards. 

While no definite evidence of future 
widespread shutdowns has developed 
as yet, some observers are predicting 
more labor trouble than industry has 
experienced in the past two years. 
Mass work stoppages, they contend, 
could do much to decelerate the na- 
tional economy. 

Ford Strike May Affect 250,000— 
Stop orders to more than 3500 sup- 
pliers of Ford Motor Co. became ef- 
fective last week and many of these 
were forced to furlough workers or to 
cut hours. Should the strike be pro- 
longed, an estimated 250,000 workers 
in suppliers’ plants throughout the 
country may be affected. This does 
not take into consideration the 72,- 
000 Ford dealers and their 100,000 
employees. 

These figures illustrate the huge 
secondary losses’ resulting from 
strikes in this country’s complicated 
economy. The same fanning out of 
effects has been witnessed before in 
coal strikes, steel strikes and stop- 
pages in metalworking plants. 

Strike Contagion—Industrial rela- 
tions men believe that the walkout 
fever, recently in evidence in the 
automotive and electrical fields, may 
become contagious. Strikes currently 
are being called for what appear to 
be flimsy reasons. Grievances run 
all the way down the line to such 
things as “noxious fumes” in the air, 
“work too difficult,” “too many 


cockroaches” and like trivialities. 
Demands Substantial — The eco- 


nomic demands of the big metalwork- 
ing unions are large. The United 
Steelworkers have approved demands 
for a wage increase, a definite social 
insurance program and pensions. Al- 
though the union officials have not 
yet revealed their estimate of total 
cost of the demands, they are ex- 
pected to total around 30 cents an 
hour, of which about one-third would 
be for increased wages and the re- 
mainder for social security benefits. 


Other Demands Similar Other 
unions will make similar costly de- 
mands. Electrical workers are asking 
for a $500 a year increase, divided 
among wage boosts and social secur- 
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ity concessions. Autoworkers are 
asking for pensions, social insurance 
and wages, with the total demand ap- 
proximating that of the steelworkers. 
John L. Lewis’ coal miners have been 
silent of specific demands but are 
talking about a 20-cent increase in 
the tonnage royalty for the miners’ 
welfare fund and a cut in the work- 
week without any reduction in wages. 
Economic Climate Deteriorating 
Against such substantial demands is 
posed a less favorable economic 
climate in which demand for goods 
is diminishing, pressure for price 
reductions is increasing and employ- 
ment wanting. 


Tools Basic in Economy 


Significance of modern produc- 
tion machinery stressed at 
spring meeting of NMTBA 


BASIC economic significance of mod- 
ern production machine tools, presses 


WAGE INCREASES OUTSTRIP RISE IN LIVING COSTS 
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Average hourly earnings have increased substantially more than the cost 
of living since prewar. Above chart shows indexes of consumers prices, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and of average hourly 
earnings in the steel industry, both computed on a base of 1935-39. 
Indexes of other metalworking wages show the same trend as steel wages 
































and forging machinery was empha- 
sized at the 47th spring meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 12-13. 

Sessions of the two-day conven- 
tion were under the chairmanship of 
Lloyd D. McDonald, president of the 
association and vice president of 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 
Attendance totaled 338, including 
dealers. 

Speaking on the subject “Are We 
Giving Away Some of Our Invested 
Capital,” Jerome A. Raterman, presi- 
dent, Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O., said: “Let’s take an 
imaginary company and use round 
figures. We see in the statement 
of this ABC company that property, 
plant and equipment stand at $1 
million. On its income account this 
company has taken $100,000 depre- 
ciation for the current year. Now 
let’s assume that plant and equip- 
ment were bought ten years ago at 
a cost of $2 million. Thus it has 
been depreciated 5 per cent a year. 

Under-Depreciated—‘With costs as 
they stand today, to replace that 
equipment would cost $4 million— 
not $2 million. That company there- 
fore is taking depreciation allowance 
of just half what actually is required 
for replacement.” 

Taking as his theme British his- 
torian Toynbee’s’ contention that 
there is no natural law of cycles, 
President McDonald urged that indus- 
try insure its survival in adapting it- 
self to our rapidly changing world. 
This means quick adoption of latest 
manufacturing machines and methods 
which benefit workers even more 
than they do capitalists. 

Investment In Youth — J. Edward 
Goss, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Pro- 
vidence, R. I., who heads apprentice- 
ship activities of the association, 
hammered home the point that one 
of the things sorely needed in the 
machine tool industry is “invesment 
in youth.” 

Advances Threatened — American 
technological advancement and high 
employment are threatened by the 
myth of high corporate profits, fos- 
tered by government and labor union 
economists, William J. Kelly, presi- 
dent, Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute, told the machine tool build- 
ers. 

In his address he highlighted a 
comprehensive analysis of inflation 
and postwar profits recently com- 
pleted by the institute which he 
heads. Among conclusions were: 

1. The average corporate profits 
in ten representative good years in 
the period 1909-48, was 9 per cent of 
national income and 6 per cent of 
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PROFILING CAR WHEELS: Carbide tools are used to turn car wheels 

at a normal production rate of 20 pairs a day with a profiling ‘attach- 

ment on a car wheel lathe at the Baltimore & Ohio’s lvorydale shops. 

Profiling attachment is manufactured by the Niles Tool Works Co. of 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Lima, O. 








‘ales, but in not one of the postwar 
years, 1946-48, did they reach this 
average; 2. postwar corporate prof- 
its, corrected for rising inventory 
costs and rising cost of equipment 
replacement, were lower in relation to 
national income and sales than in 
any previous year of peacetime pro- 
duction and high employment; 3. the 
replacement costs of inventory and 
fixed assets have exceeded by 60 per 
cent, or more than $19 billion, the 
funds set aside for such purposes by 
American corporations in the three- 
year postwar period, 1946-48; 4. cor- 
poration dividends in the three post- 
war years have been from 3 to 3.5 
per cent of national income, com- 
pared with 5.3 per cent for the ten 
representative prosperous peacetime 
years of the past. 

Tone of the speakers as to the 
business outlook was generally hope- 
ful. Guest speaker at the banquet 
was W. W. Townsend, economist, 
Townsend, Skinner & Co. 


New Lathe Speeds Roll Turning 


BY END of this year Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Sidney, O., expects 
more than 30 of its specially designed 
new engine lathes will be in service 
in the steel industry. These are ex- 
pected to revolutionize present roll- 
turning methods. oe 

There has been little change in 
roll turning for many years, In fact, 
some lathes still in service are over 
80 years old. The new lathes equipped 
with Monarch-Keller electrical con- 
touring controls and carbide tools 


save from 35 to 85 per cent in time, 
depending upon type of roll machined 
(see p. 96 for details). 


A 32-inch machine has just been 
shipped to Bethlehem Steel Co. at 
Johnstown, Pa. Another will go to 
Republic Steel Corp. at Cleveland in 
a few days. Six others have been 
ordered by Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., a 
Belgian company, and Republic at 
Alabama City, Ala. A 60-inch ma- 
chine will go into production this fall 
to handle larger steel mill rolls. 


Monarch’s business so far this year 
is running ahead of 1948, according 
to J. A. Raterman, president. ‘“Pros- 
pects for the entire year are still 
somewhat beclouded by the general 
business situation,” he said, “but the 
Monarch order backlog is the highest 
in 7 months.” 


April Steel Output Record Set 


PRODUCTION of steel in April was 
7,783,807 net tons, a record for that 
month, although operations averaged 
less than 100 per cent of capacity 
for the first time this year, American 
Iron & Steel Institute reported last 
week. 

In 12 months ended Apr. 30, out- 
put of steel was over 92 million tons, 
a record for any 12-month period. 

Production of ingots and steel for 
castings in the first four months of 
1949 was 31,835,953 net tons, a rec- 
ord, a 12.6 per.cent increase over the 
same 1948 period. 
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Steel Export Curbs Lifted 


From numerous products by Of- 
fice of International Trade as 
result of more domestic supplies 


QUOTA export control restrictions 
were removed from a number of iron 
and steel products last week by the 
Office of International Trade and 
added to the list of decontrolled items 
announced in April. OIT reports in- 
creased domestic supplies made the 
lifting of controls possible but adds 
exporters must still secure validated 
licenses covering shipments of these 
products and must also observe all 
other applicable export regulations. 

Items included in this announce- 
ment fall into three categories: 

Group 1. Products for which appli- 
cations may be filed at any time. 
Licenses will become effective upon 
their validation by OIT. 

Group 2. Applications for licenses 
may be filed at any time but when 
validated will not become effective 
until July 1. 

Group 3. License applications for 
these products should not be filed be- 
fore May 23. Appiications must in- 
clude certification of a new order 
from a foreign purchaser or recon- 
firmation of a previous order; neither 
may be dated prior to May 20, 1949. 

Complete listing follows: 

Group 1 

Strip, hoop, band and scroll iron and steel; 
cold-rolled steel, except venetian blind stock, 
baked enameled, in coils or cut to length (not 
exceeding 2 3/32-in. in width nor 0.015 in, in 
thickness). 

Rail joints and splice bars. 

Tie plates (including fish plates). 

Malleable iron screwed fittings, 150 pounds 
pressure and under. : 

Boiler tube seamless or welded. 


Pipe joints, gray iron, extension, 150 pounds 
pressure and under. 

Iron and steel pipe fittings, 150 pounds 
pressure and under; couplings; galvanized pipe 
fittings; malleable iron pipe fittings; pipe 
nipples, lap welded, black; pipe plugs; unions; 
screw elbows and swage nipples. 

Bale ties. 

Floor drains, cast iron. 


Group 2 
Iron and steel bars and rods. 
Iron bars, 1 in. and under. 


Carbon steel bars and rods, hot-rolled, 1 in. 
and under; steel sheets, black, ungalvanized 
(except enameled, lacquered and painted). 


Carbon steel: hot-rolled, cold-rolled (except 
tin mill black plate rejects, wasters and waste 
masters and cold-rolled sheet rejects). 


Alloy steel, except stainless, both hot-rolled 
and cold-rolled, 


Iron sheets, black (except enameled, lac- 
quered or painted). 


Rails, 60 pounds per yard or over; railway 
car wheels, steel; railway car axles, without 
wheels, steel; railway car axles fitted with 
wheels, steel. 


Group 3 

Concrete reinforcement bars (deformed and 
twisted only). 

Barbed wire. 


Steel Export Drop Continues 


CONTINUING improvement in for- 
eign iron and steel production is re- 
flected in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s monthly ferrous export fig- 
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ures which are steadily declining. 
Semifinished and finished iron and 
steel products exported in February 
totaled 351,743 net tons, off about 
39,000 tons from the January figure 
of 390,678 tons. 

Largest tonnage exported in Feb- 
ruary was in the sheet, strip and 
plate classification which aggregated 
129,157 tons for more than one-third 
of the month’s total. However, all 
items within the group were below 
the preceding month except terne 
plate which increased slightly. 

The only classification in which 
February overseas shipments were 
higher than in the preceding month 
was railroad supplies. 

February exports by product 
groups were: 


(Net Tons) 

RIE Nica Wied sedk cea cacsecicss SRC 
BPO OG: BEGG WATE 6. secs ce wees 44,836 
Sheet and plates .. sear eas esse Set 
EPR Os bb cawencacncesctecs. Goes 
I os ok are's 40.0 0 Co6 Oa oe 36,243 
Tubes, pipe and fittings.............. 52,263 
Wire products aetna es sree 23,739 
Nails and other fasteners............ 5,916 

Parekh ce at eeea ba We aeddad anes eee 


Steel Shipments Set Record 


SHIPMENTS of finished steel prod- 
ucts rose to a new all-time high in 
March, totaling 6,305,681 tons, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. This compares with 6,056,- 
282 tons in Decemner, 1948, the pre- 
vious high. 

In addition to these shipments, 


STEEL PRODUCTS SHIPMENTS, 


608,996 tons were taken by members 
of the industry for conversion into 
further finished products or for re- 
sale. 


Test Ore Utilization Process 


EMPLOYING a variation of the 
Disco smokeless fuel process, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., in col- 
laboration with National Steel Corp. 
and the M. A. Hanna Co., is making 
exploratory tests of a new method 
of utilizing extremely fine sizes of 
iron ore in blast furnace operations. 

The new development involves a 
two-step test procedure. First, fine 
sizes of iron ore and metallurgical 
coal are mixed and passed through 
the special process, which agglome- 
rates the mixture into ball-shaped 
lumps for use in the blast furnace 
burden. This part of the program is 
being carried out at Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation’s experimental facilities 
near Imperial, Pa. 

The second step involves experi- 
mental use of the agglomerate in a 
blast furnace of the Weirton Steel 
Co., subsidiary of National Steel, at 
Weirton, W. Va. 

Development work on methods of 
agglomerating iron ore fines has 
been stimulated by the increase in 
ore of this character expected to re- 
sult from the steel industry’s grow- 
ing dependence on lower-grade ore 
deposits. 
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MARCH - 1949 To Date This Year 
* nae c —. 
Steel Products j é Fr} 4 wether st the ‘of the wt nm 
8 | ~ | cersten GeoPurtuor] clone! | vers teen Pcter | varcian taut Parteer| cf Tom. | cence us Past 
aiekedt | ann | crickets” | afeheis’ | cm | atehon 
(Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
Ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, tube rounds, sheet and ti 
can aaa "|...4t.} | 308,120] &.9] 281,890] 926,947] 5.3] 834,619 
We Nasties scaceanivicscserdscugeecaadinteasieve wenn a 11,305} 0.2 47,579| * 22,761) 0.1/* 120,875 
Ol Eee ree errr rer ae 8 57,166 | 0.9} 30,970} — 165,538) 0.9 77,877 
ee (heavy) ae 4 leon 7 3,226 1,12 S89 6-2 > 
pili ee Fe 0. 9,520 e g 
SOR: See ie ARR BN rea ie) 28.1 6 684/468 | 10.8 22,502 | #1,897,600| 10.8 73,586 
Raile—Standard (over 60 Ibs.) .... 2... .6 00 ccceeeeeeeeee we FF. 191,312 3.0 520,146} 2.9 3,376) 
DS inci ncn cba sndddacésdoucdsyetenconcsses eee 16,033 0.3 370 46,720} 0.3 512 
pag Diiinien shale oucaccucapaderustiuastaassuavensuweds Z: a ee = 4,232 Be 1 959) 
fe phates . 2... cece c esc c ccc cecneccnccceaseccsessscceces soe eB. e - . 
gos cc icasicenicioncin ochulsenecss] ....A.[a} 12,290 | 0.2 ; 34,963] 0.2 35 
Wheels (rolled or forged) ...........0.0ceeeceeseeeenees ee 12 32,011 m9 90 89,310} 0.5 289 
il a eg aoe tare di nad inkcesa kégeccinks Gna eneumaath 13 22,2 Q. - $1 0.3 1 
Hot rolled bars (including light shapes) ............--.+ 39.) 14] 757,418 | 12.0 Ty 21 nae 12.0 | 211,891] 
Hot rolled bare—Reinforcing ...............-.6.00c0s00e ..23..)15] 150,230 | 2.4 156 |* 418,506} 2.4 1,298 
NEE Sere isckcarecdaduessecrcadsceisened .33..116| 160,019 | 2.5 1,003 4ho,645| 2.5 3,328 
Ion ncic dgunaguictaacasans\ cusnel 47.4} 17 6,787 | 0.1 88 19,315| 0.1 293 
Pipo—Standard ...... 2.6.0... ccceceeeeeneseeenneeceeues 16..) 18 210,1' 3. x 14, 78% 
— a na eas pepapoebRoe a8. 19 8370 3:2 2°35 352/$0 30 ee 
INN cas is ddassbe cust cavesesapad -}20] 164,079 | 2.6 9,038 403,693 | 2.3 25,447 
Tubeo—Boiler ..........0-00eeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeereeeeeddos a 21 11,712 | 0.2 956 31,375 | 0.2 3,353 
by erga pr eae tteccceescerereees meee os 78,638 1.2 1,601 |# == 1.3 3 
Miscellaneous ID 1h win ccdesicvenaea «ohh. Q.4 66 * 76,625 0.4 Ge wic.3 
bees og veuve a aephrebed pentudssdgoadscbadiesea ce ” 238,872 3.8 13,369 * 694,918 3.9 42,309 
bates aaa ee Ceccceerocceecessecensesoses ih ql = oo 1.3 1,206 4 1.5 31396 
ire—Barbed and twisted ...............2..20ceeceeeees re : 4 2 
Wire—Wowen wire fence .........-0-..0cccceeceececeeeech eo dO fT 4 4 0. 203 110,737 | 0.6 872 
is cod cb and dbbeene bbped tonseeutkhehed .- AL..| 28 9-7 ‘a 15.073 0.1 | B 
= — akkeess aves Seeereeeerererererrrreerisieey me = 60,739 1.0 43 195,571 ll 43 
plate—Hot dipped .................0ce0ee ae e é cs 1 2. 1 
Tin a ce ge Boi 10.) 31] 173,732 58 ~ 490,158 23 bo 
I odicyccsgseestonaveasstcccveavceace’ --| 32] 682,673 | 10.8 72,111 | 1,922,063 |10.9 193,859 
i 1s an cdas Gasbacdbaaneciedevas caves 5 peg nny 18.3 2,337 1,806,992 10.3 5,312 
IID occa scnedscasadocsecccnsccencnsdona re “ 25,617 | 2. 255 
——— We ds csnipagncbcarendssberiancsateiees 4 _ 13, 386 0.8 12 903 0.2 8 
vdvinawaisnxdiagesuss plus tana edscatail meen " 39 | 0. ol 
| RRR A ES Re in |sr| 42,875 | 0.7 a 132,678 | 0.8 4 
DE Aide dcodudonserdsvetterccnonrecnayeva 22..| 38 | 166, 87% 2.7 30,926 » h69,642 [2.7 8h,509 
WN BOI ooo oo oo ince scecseccdscessessecncs 5 39} 170,370 2.7 2,039 | & 2.8 6,527 
BU Lsibs aD kotadnh npdudtesiaenesessebesacseoss ..| 0 1,524 pe oe 4,091 « e 
Total steel products .......00000ccceeeeeeeee} 138 | 41 }6,305,681" 000 | 608,996 17,619,520|100.0 #1, 742, 07% 
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Metalworking Earnings 


Show decline during first quar- 
ter of 1949 compared with last 
three months of 1948 


MOVEMENT away from the period 
of abnormally high demand for goods 
is reflected in the metalworking in- 
dustry’s net earnings in the first quar- 
ter of 1949. 

The accompanying compilation by 
STEEL shows 50 metalworking com- 
panies representing a broad cross- 
section of the industry had aggregate 
net earnings of $60,462,917 that quar- 
ter, compared with $82,273,4E8 in the 
last quarter of 1948. The decline is 
a result of lower net earnings among 
39 of the 50 companies. Five of the 
39 companies reported net losses for 
the first quarter of 1949. For the 
fourth quarter of 1948, only one com- 
pany in the metalworking group re- 
ported a net loss. 

The heavy demand for goods, the 
increased availability of steel and 
other metal products and components, 
and the relative freedom from labor 
strife in 1948 enabled the 50 com- 
panies to boost their aggregate net 
earnings from $209,3&8,255 in 1947 





Air-Way Electric Appliance — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. . 5 

American Brake Shoe Co. : 

American Machine & Metals Inc. = ; 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary ‘Corp. 
American Stove Co. é Ore ses 
Autocar Co, . ats 6 doo a0 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Blaw-Knox Co. pevieae 

mW. ieee. Ce. oxi. 

Briggs & Stratton oe 

Budd Co. . > 

Chapman Valve “Mfg. Co. 

Clark Equipment Co. .......... 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. . 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. ...... 3% 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co. 

Doehler-Jarvis Corp. ‘ 

Eaton Mfg. Co. .... dts wate 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. 

Gabriel Co. . abi 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 

Holland Furnace Co. 

Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. ; 
ena. ean, SRE PLETE ee Coe Pere TT ro — 
I I, i, te ona Ghib wees eabikb ss @ 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. ........... 
Motor Wheel Corp. errr 

Mullins Mfg. Corp. 

National Acme Co. es 

National Cash Register Co. ‘ 

National Supply Co. ..... ¥ 

Reed Roller Bit Co. 

Rheem Mfg. Co. ’ ae 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Square D Co. i 

Studebaker Corp. “rp pe ree 

Thompson Products Inc. Pees 

Towmotor Corp hata Sew ate 

United-Carr Fastener Corp. . As Anis wie wae 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. eee 
Victor Equipment Co. is hus 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Weston Elec. Instrument Corp. .. eee es 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. a 


Totals 


* Net loss 
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$60, 462,917 917 


to $267,599,453 in 1948, a 27 per cent 
gail. 

However, the increase was due 
more to a substantial rise in sales 
than to a widening of profit mar- 
gins, for sales in 1948 aggregated 
$3,521,972,349, compared with $2,970,- 
766,633 in 1947, whereas the rate 
of net earnings rose from 7.04 per 
cent in 1947 to only 7.59 per cent 
in 1948. 

Thirty-two of the 50 companies 
showed greater net income in 1948 
than in 1947, while 38 reported sales 
increases. 


NET EARNINGS 


(50 Metalworking Companies) 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Trend of Net Earnings in Metalworking Industry 


Net Earnings Net Earnings Net 
ist Qtr. 4th Qtr. eee 

1949 1948 1948 
$ 253.387 $ 174,730 $1,063,201 
4,877,983 5,572,011 15,441,523 
1,466,722 1,825,665 5,184,317 
28,469 211,065 636,585 
3,742,000 8,916,105 26,123,105 
608,101* 382,700 570,690 
89,976* 165,807 389,661 
918,635 723,944 3,167,741 
925,976 1,404,220 4,050,895 
403,733 292,384 2,285,509 
773,385 901,258 3,288,839 
3,816,588 1,486,818 9,329,864 
490,486 63,183 1,060,272 
1,279,941 2,012,849 5,441,340 
1,052,180 1,386,886 3,063,394 
603,382 1,239,499 3,626,373 
55,204 236,119 1,957,561 
97,494 47,402 1,112,997 
1,709,614 1,242,080 7,599,780 
2,710,024 2,928,241 10,971,106 
539,665 816,960 2,212,593 
112,783 336,503 778,302 
708,434 483,328 1,971,732 
106,309 185,413 681,024 
390,037* 1,711,198 4,033,081 
724,564 1,435,782 2,740,760 
7,818,310 6,914,951 28,100,535 
220,770* 7,579* 629,120 
438,100 583,530 2,414,330 
2,031,250 4,557,711 11,731,863 
1,341,158 3,762,008 5,942,008 
117,731 224,625 639,823 
655,904 1,249,514 3,447,236 
748,051 1,495,897 6,418,222 
293,866 592,047 1,505,019 
3,027,064 4,147,082 14,015,549 
3,060,277 5,132,894 12,227,362 
470,218 621,405 2,463,723 
563,500 672,306 3,162,903 
695,119 998,382 3,323,377 
838,570 1,301,491 3,736,012 
5,207,800 5,722,248 19,114,972 
996,950 950,755 4,572,100 
217,563 281,628 903,285 
504,734 823,231 1,983,905 
124,728* 109,224 355,592 
57,283 149,415 384,624 
3,795,627 4,267,499 15,875,193 
146,788 6,357 454,349 
1,473,708 1,534,688 5,416,106 


$82,273,458 $267,599,453 


$209, 358,255 


Economic Committee 


Majority and minority in Con- 
gress miles apart in viewpoints 
on President's program 


ISSUES in the ideological struggl 
which has been tending toward th: 
“left” with renewed vigor since the 
November election are highlighted in 
two reports by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic 
Report. 

The majority endorses the Presi- 
dent’s economic report submitted in 
January. The minority accuses the 
majority of seeking to “set up in 
this country a planned and controlled 
economy and increase taxation for 
that purpoce.” 

Keynote of the majority report 
the concept that the government, 
through the Employment Act of 1946, 
“has assumed the responsibility _of 
co-ordinating its plans, functions, 
and resources to maintain a _ high- 
level economy of maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

Basic Conclusion—One of the basic 
conclusions in the President’s report 
is that gross national product is di- 





Net 
Earnings Sales Sales 
1947 1948 1947 


$ 952,968 $14,879,455 $10,975,398 


5,422,308 328,101,328 211,949,890 
4,543,001 120,190,784 107,632,965 
562,057 13,122,554 14,399,555 
19,425,912 236,142,414 200,043,537 
1,203,393 30,553,378 28,995,770 
2,250,955 30,871,587 39,460,313 
2,651,331 126,434,845 94,884,746 
3,003,701 68,728,473 55,626,055 
2,285,274 27,241,657 33,787,081 
2,637,352 24,046,522 21,775,431 
4,086,253 219,583,651 193,500,132 
582,466 17,454,866 13,858,222 
3,989,991 74,496,571 61,172,023 
2,903,557 29,277,979 30,543,645 
3,180,489 40,718,590 39,590,299 
2,445,857 20,936,353 20,693,376 
1,909,108 37,465,803 41,678,282 
6,235,609 76,990,029 64,359,258 
7,436,132 128,132,677 99,602,639 
1,059,298 19,251,950 13,361,378 
363,037 11,474,213 7,218,249 
1,967,917 22,045,031 21,011,251 
765,356 10,722,841 12,091,288 
3,696,320 41,020,005 35,129,642 
4,043,530 52,223,442 56,789,915 
23,553,952 161,982,781 144,543,141 
799,296 12,038,838 11,205,951 
1,750,851 13,687,230 9,877,216 
7,016,042 106,008,988 87,322,766 
6,193,509 57,600,527 60,596,021 
726,407 8,005,791 7,944,392 
2,225,089 58,339,674 46,111,016 
4,794,617 47,414,584 37,631,055 
2,202,838 14,699,716 17,311,525 
11,311,091 175,503,103 144,631,794 
8,591,807 160,100,318 133,570,590 
1,705,487 23,749,793 18,621,216 
2,606,915 58,744,097 60,258,287 
2,853,009 30,474,551 28,684,029 
4,228,240 40,224,029 36,941,417 
9,127,103 383,644,524 267,998,838 
4,577,737 96,994,774 92,511,680 
1,073,258 14,117,898 14,506,226 
1,389,225 20,807,393 17,994,920 
974,994 18,138,882 24,223,561 
391,236 4,073,449 3,595,142 
13,376,662 89,938,311 78,990,809 
729,378 11,566,920 10,596,061 
6,056,340 92,009,180 84,968,637 





$3,521,972,349 $2,970, 766,632 
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vided in such manner as to invite a 
deprecsion because consumer expen- 
citures are too low, corporation prof- 
its too high, and private capital ex- 
penditures too high. The majority re- 
port develops this theme by ques- 
tioning whether investment decisions 
of businescmen are in the best in- 
terests of the national economy. 


Endorses Tax Hike—-The majority 
report endorses the President’s de- 
mand for higher taxes, for credit 
controls, for standby allocations au- 
thority, for authority to request cool- 
ing-off periods in advance of price 
increases in selected commodities, 
etc. 

As an illustration of the need for 
government planning, the majority 
cites the steel industry. Steel pro- 
ducers, it says, have underestimated 
the demand during and since the war 
so that their assurances “may not 
provide a firm foundation for sound 
policy.” 

Minority Opposes Controls—The 
minority report sees no justification 
for the contention the President 
needs economic controls, holding that 
if any such need arises it should be 
dealt with by Congress in specific 
and limited fields, with the greatest 
protection of liberty. It believes a 
tax increase should be avoided by 
cutting government expenditures, and 
that a tax reduction should be ef- 
fected if the international situation 
improves. Continued use of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, it feels, should 
enable the government to continue 
its control of general banking and 
credit policies. The public-works pro- 
gram, it recommends, should be ex- 
panded or cut back as the outlook is 
deflationary or inflationary. 

The minority opposes monopoly 
and collusive price fixing. 

“We believe that within a short 
time American industry will face the 
problem of increasing imports at 
steadily decreasing prices which mav 
interfere with full employment in the 
United States. The whole problem 
of exports and imports and their ef- 
fect on a stable economy during the 
next two or three years is a serious 
one, and our committee should pro- 
ceed immediately to consideration of 
that subject,” it says. 

As to what should be done to ward 
off a depression, says the minority: 
“We fully recognize the necessity of 
government action to alleviate the 
recurrent depressions which have 
brought hardship and poverty to so 
many .. . but we do not believe 
that this necessity forces the grant- 
ing of arbitrary powers to govern- 
ment over every detail of the econ- 
omy and the life of every American 
citizen.” 
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Buyers’ Market Normal 


Sheet metal distributors told 
supply-demand balance in steel 
should be no cause for concern 


THE steel industry during the first 
three months of 1949 operated at a 
rate which, if continued throughout 
the year, would result in production 
of around 22 million tons of flat- 
rolled sheet and strip, a new record 
and roughly about 76 per cent more 
than was consumed in 1940. 

That’s what R. M. Nelson, super- 
visor of distributor programs for the 
Market Development Division, Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, O., told the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors meeting in Columbus, O., 
last week. 

Citing the succession of events 
which has marked the approach of 
demand-supply balance in steel, Mr. 
Nelson said there is no necessity for 
sellers to “fear” the return of a 
buyers’ market since such is a 
normal condition in the sa’e of steel. 
He said the salecman again is com- 
ing into his own and it is up to him 
to take the improved steel products 
developed in the industry’s research 
laboratories, and the greater tonnages 
being produced by the mills, and 
create an expanded economy. 

New Development — The speaker 


told the distributors of a new Armco 
development which he said will re- 
volutionize the manufacture of gal- 
vanized sheets. Coils of sheet steel 
are coated with zinc by a continuous 
process. 

Quantity production of the new 
product had just got under way when 
the war broke out and the entire out- 
put was taken for military use. Gov- 
ernment restrictions prevented ex- 
pansion of capacity during the war, 
but since then two additional units 
have been installed and are now in 
operation. 

With installation of a fourth major 
unit, the speaker said, the patented 
coating process will be offered other 
steel companies under license ar- 
rangements. 

Under the Armco process a coil of 
clean strip enters a furnace with con- 
trolled atmosphere consisting mostly 
of a mixture of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen with air essentially excluded. 
Here the surface of the strip is made 
ready for its journey through the 
bath of molten zinc. Here, too, an- 
other important change takes place; 
the steel is annealed and softened. 
After leaving the unit, the special 
zine-coated steel is again coiled, or 
is sheared into sheets for shipment. 

The same unit which coats the steel 
with zinc, also makes possible the 
continuous coating of strip steel with 
aluminum. 











NOTHING TO IT: Instrument panel and control box of one of the Navy’s 
patrol bombers, the Lockheed P2V-2, is typical of the complexity of mod- 
ern multi-engine aircraft, particularly of the military variety in which 
guns, rocket releases and related equipment also must have readily ac- 
cessible controls. Observable in the illustration are at least 38 instrument 
dials and 85 switches, knobs, pushbuttons and control levers 
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Cleveland Exposition 


Points up rapid advances being 
made in mechanization of coal 
mining industry 


THE DARK recesses of the nation’s 
coal mines may hold far brighter op- 
portunities for sales of mechanical 
mining equipment than might have 
seemed possible in view of the inroads 
by gas and oil into business formerly 
held by the coal industry. 


There are at least two reasons why 
it appears this way: 1. Necessity at 
the present moment to remain com- 
petitive with the rival fuels is a 
strong support for further mechaniz- 
ation of mines; and 2. the probability 
that coal eventually will be relied 
upon as the main source of oils and 
gas made synthetically. 


Aware of Opportunities—The man- 
ufacturers of mining machinery are 
wide awake to these opportunities; 
in fact they, as usual, are in the van- 
guard in mining progress. Without 
their foresight, ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness the mines in the United 
States would not be able to rank 
head and shoulders above the mining 
industry of any other country. 

To show the coal mining industry 
their latest machinery, the manufac- 
turers held their biennial exhibit in 
Cleveland four days last week, at 
the 1949 Coal Convention and Exposi- 
tion of the American Mining Con- 
gress. The machinery manufacturers 
plus the makers and sellers of other 
mine equipment and supplies provid- 
ed the show with approximately 220 
exhibits. 

Registration Heavy — Indicating 
mine operators are intensely inter- 
ested in finding new ways to cut 
costs, the registration early in the 
show was exceeding that of two 
years ago when total registration was 
around 9200. 

Centers of much attention were the 
continuous mining machines—about 
the newest things in mining. They 
even do away with some of the tasks 
that had already been mechanized. 
One new, mobile machine operated 
by one man just advances right into 
the coal seam, chews out the coal 
at the rate of two to five tons a 
minute and loads it mto a waiting 
car. The producer of one of the con- 
tinuous miners foresees the possibil- 
ity that these machines may do away 
with the need for much of the other 
mining machinery it manufactures. 


Although much of: the equipment 
for mines must be small and compact 
because of space limitations in under- 
ground pits, bigness is utilized where- 
ever possible to do a job economic- 
ally and fast. An example of this 
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Designed to meet requirements for direct-current power for mining 

coal with recently-developed continuous mining machines, this portable 

300-kw motor-generator set was exhibited by Reliance Electric 4 En- 

gineering Co., Cleveland, at the 1949 Coal Convention and Exposition 

last week. Unit provided power for many of the working exhibits 
at the show 


was a rubber-tired, 50-ton capacity 
coal hauler for use in open pit or 
strip mines. 

It was amply demonstrated at the 
show that regardless of how vast the 
amount of coal that may be needed 
to provide synthetic oil and gas the 
mining machinery manufacturers will 
be able to provide the equipment to 
do the job. One feature of the latest 
machinery is its mobility. No longer 
is mining equipment restricted to 
rails; instead much of it runs on 
rubber tires or caterpillar treads and 
can be moved about with ease. 


Mechanization Advances — Mine 
mechanization has developed to the 
point where not more than 3 per 
cent of the national production today 
is hand cut. By last year 70 per 
cent of the coal was machine-loaded, 
and this percentage is growing. Haul- 
age is also widely mechanized, only 
about 2 per cent of the coal tonnage 
now being hauled out by animals. 
More attention is now being given 
to mechanizing operations after the 
coal has been brought to the surface. 
Because of the additional importance 
today of cleaning, washing and sizing 
of coal, the great number of coal 
preparation plants already function- 
ing are being augmented by the con- 
struction or rebuilding of 75 other 
large ones. 


Vast Mechanization Predicted 


DESIGNS already on the drawing 
boards of industry’s engineers fore- 
shadow an era of vast increases in 
mechanization and plant expansion 


that will make present plant and 
equipment seem embryonic, E. E. 
Potter, vice president, General Elec- 
tric Co., said speaking at the 41st 
annual meeting of the National Elec- 


trical Wholesalers Association in 
Cincinnati. 
He said increased mechanization 


promises great reduction in costs and 
the production of more goods for 
more people at lower prices. More 
scientific methods of distribution and 
selling are also essential, he said. 


Plan Strip Mill for Australia 


UNITED Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been engaged as con- 
sultant and to aid in construction 
of hot and cold-reduced strip mill 
facilities at the Port Kembla, Aus- 
tralia, works of Australian Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., an associate company 
of the integrated Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co. Ltd., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

Much of the mill equipment will 
be built by the latter company from 
engineering drawings furnished by 
United Engineering. However, such 
units as drive mill parts, slab shear 
and hot and cold mill housings will be 
made by United Engineering. 

The hot mill facilities, rated at 
2000 fpm, are scheduled to be oper- 
ating late in 1951. Cold-reduction 
facilities for rolling of strip to tin 
mill gages, while having been given 
governmental support, will not be in- 
stalled until after the hot mill is in 
operation. 
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Ewropean Steel Cartel? 


Rising production, return of 
buyers’ market give impetus to 
revival talk 


RISING European steel production 
and return of a buyers’ market have 
given impetus to talk of reviving the 
steel cartel. Swiss reports say that 
informal discussions on the subject 
have been held by steel executives 
of Belgium and Luxemburg. The first 
feelers have reached Bizonia, too, 
from French groups. 


Western Germany 


BIZONAL Germany’s steel ingot and 
pig iron production both increased 
by about 1000 tons a day in April. 
Totals for the month were 705,079 
tons of steel ingots and 568,842 tons 
of pig iron. The totals represent in- 
creases of 95 and 82 per cent, re- 
spectively, in comparison with the 
output the previous April. 

April had fewer working days than 
March, with the result that total 
monthly production was somewhat 
less than in March, although the 
daily average was higher. 

Accompanying general production 
increases in Western Germany are 
the first price reductions, now that a 
buyers’ market is returning. The 
Opel passenger car has been reduced 
by $180 or 10 per cent, and predic- 
tions are that the Volkswagen will 
be cut 20 per cent in price, or by 
about $300. 

Further complicating the picture 
now is the uncertainty over the out- 
come of the Big Four talks on Ger- 
many. Political decisions reached by 
the Big Four could have a profound 
effect on the Ruhr’s economic future. 
Optimism currently rules, however, 
and some industrialists believe that 
the talks will at last lay the ground- 
work for a greater economic stability 
in Germany. This stability might 
eventually attract American money, 
the reasoning goes, for much needed 
capital expansion in the Ruhr. 


Great Britain 


STEEL ingot production in Great 
Britain continues to mount, but last 
week the House of Commons passed 
and sent to the House of Lords, by 
a vote of 330 to 203, the bill to na- 
tionalize the steel industry. Labor’s 
measure faces bitter, but probably fu- 
tile, opposition in Lords, which can 
hold up a Commons bill one year only. 

The bill calls for the government to 
take control of the plants May 1, 
150, on the eve of the general elec- 
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Addresses of Foreign Purchasing Missions 


NAMES, addresses and functions of the following foreign purchasing 
missions and agencies operating under ECA-financed programs are 
listed for the benefit of American metalworking companies. 

Economic Cooperation Administration recommends the general 
practice of using private channels of trade be followed as much as pos- 
sible, but it recognizes the nature of some purchasing requires closer 
government supervision. Purchases made other than through the mis- 
sions and agencies listed below will be effected in normal export chan- 
nels of trade. Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, 
maintains lists of foreign importers and dealers which are obtainable 
from its field offices upon request for a nominal fee. 


AUSTRIA 

Fuel Imports Inc. (Oesterreichische Brennstoff-Import Ges. m.b.H.), 24 Stubenring, Vi- 
enna. Procures coal from European suppliers. Currently no U. S. purchases are 
contemplated. 

BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 

Belgian Economic Mission, 1780 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, Currently pro- 

cures wheat, tinplate and radioisotopes. 
BIZONE GERMANY 

Joint Export-Import Agency, APO 757, c/o Postmaster, New York. Procurement functions 
of this agency currently being reduced. Exporters, however, may contact JEIA on all 
matters pertaining to purchases for Bizone. 

FRANCE 

Public Works Mission, 1761 R St. N. W., Washington, Purchases tele-communications 
equipment, motorized barges, cranes, spare parts for Ministry of Public Works only. 
To be dissolved by June 30, 1949. 

Merchant Marine Mission, 1330 18th St. N. W., Washington. Purchases ships and spare 
parts for liberty ships, cargo ships and tankers for the Ministry of Merchant Marine. 

French Office of Power Stations, 1322 18th St. N. W., Washington. Purchases general 
construction equipment, power plants, electrical material and spare parts. 

French Mining Equipment Purchasing Office, 1322 18th St. N. W., Washington. Pur- 
chases coal mining equipment. 

French National Airline, 683 Fifth Ave., New York, Purchases airplanes, spare parts, 
aerial navigational equipment. 

French National Railways and French North African Railways, 1759 K Street N. W., 
Washington. Purchases railway equipment, ties and spare parts, 

French Office for the Purchase of Weil Drilling Equipment, 44 Beaver St., New York. 
Purchases well drilling equipment and parts. 

Groupement for the Purchase of Petroleum Products, 44 Beaver St., New York. Pur- 
chases raw petroleum, gasoline, fuel oil, lubricants, kerosene, paraffin. 

French Steel Procurement Agency, 1761 R St. N. W., Washington, or 44 Beaver St., New 
York. Purchases steel and ferrous metals. 

Groupement for Purchase of Nonferrous Metals, 44 Beaver St., New York. Purchases 
antimony, copper, copper alloys, lead, zinc, cadmium, bismuth, tin and aluminum. 
Association for French Coal Purchasing, 1520 New Hampshire Ave., Washington. Pur- 

chases coal and coal-tar pitch in the U. S. for various French governmental, indus- 
trial and private users. 
FRENCH ZONE OF GERMANY 
Joint Export-Import Agency (French Zone Branch Office), Hotel Baeren, Lichetenthal, 
Baden-Baden; Cable address: JEXIM, Baden-Baden, Germany. All purchasing for 
the French zone is consummated in Baden-Baden. U. S. exporters should direct all 
inquiries to this office. 
GREECE 
Ministry of Supply, Athens, Greece. Conducts bidding and selects successful (low) bidder 
for procurement of its own requirements. 
Ministry of Reconstruction, Athens, Greece. Conducts bidding and selects successful 
(low) bidder for procurement of its own requirements. 
LY 


I 
{talian Technical Delegation, 740 llth St. N. W., Washington. Acts on behalf of Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. Procurement is limited to spot requirements of Italian 
government agencies. 
Italian Coal Procurement Agency, 1424 K St. N. W., Washington, Purchases coal in the 
U. S. for various Italian governmental, industrial and private users. 


Turkish Economic Mission, 1700 Webster St. N. W., Washington. Purchases for the 

Turkish state mining and industry program. 
UNITED KINGDOM 

U. S. suppliers, manufacturers and exporters not having representation in the U. K. may 

direct inquiries regarding ECA-financed items to the appropriate agency listed below or 

to the U. K, Treasury and Supply Delegation, 1800 K St. N. W., Washington, 

Molasses and Industrial Alcohol Directorate, Board of Trade, Sunninghill, Downs Road, 
Epson, Surrey. Purchases molasses, acetic acid and acetic anhydride. 

Sulphuric Acid Control, Board of Trade, 166 Piccadilly, London. Purchases sulphur. 

Nonferrous Metals Directorate, Ministry of Supply, Shellmex House, London. Purchases 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminum. 

British Iron & Steel Corp., Ministry of Supply, 43 Exchange Place, New York. Purchases 
iron and steel, 








tions scheduled next summer. How- May 24. Britain, France, Italy and 





ever, it allows postponement of this 
takeover for as long as 18 months. 


Ask Lower German Scrap Price 


AMERICAN private interests have 
been bringing pressure for a reduc- 
tion in the export price of $28.50, 
f.a.s. North German ports on Ger- 
man No. 1 heavy melting steel. The 
matter is expected to be discussed 
at the OEEC (Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation) in Paris 


other consuming countries are paying 
$28.50. 

The $28.50 price figures out to 
something over $50 delivered in the 
Pittsburgh district, which compares 
with the present level of $24 on do- 
mestic No. 1 heavy melting steel. 

U. S. imports have been rising 
due to heavy deliveries against con- 
tracts placed last year. Census fig- 
ures show imports of German scrap 
in the amount of 61,186 gross tons 
in January, 103,898 in February. 
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Only minor savings expected from current economy moves 
in Congress. Federal spending continues to expand. Three- 
fourths of budget goes for past wars and preparedness 


ECONOMY moves in the Senate may 
lop something off the big House 
appropriation bills—but not much. 
Projected savings that are making 
the headlines these days are peanuts 
when set against the $43-billion 
budget. 

This certainly is the case with 
the most widely publicized economy 
step, the Senate’s action in recom- 
mitting to its Appropriations Com- 
mittee the $2.2-billion Labor & Fed- 
eral Security bill with instructions 
to shave off 5 per cent. It develops 
that the maximum reduction permis- 
sible is around $15.5 million—for the 
big items in this bill, such as grants 
for public assistance, funds for the 
National Mediation Board, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, for maternal 
and child welfare, for the United 
States Employment Service and for 
some other purposes and agencies, 
are set by mandatory yardsticks and 
are not reducible. 

Deficit in Sight—-Current talk is of 
a $3-billion deficit in fiscal 1950 un- 
less taxes are increased. Although 
congressmen get the cold _ shivers 
when a tax increase is mentioned, a 
substantial increase in the load is in 
the cards for 1950 as affairs now 
are going. 

Congress could do a lot to cut 
government expenses if it would set 
up a competent staff to watch all 
the wheels go round and reveal where 
money was going down rat-holes; it 
could do a lot by cutting out only 
such instances of inefficiency as the 
Hoover commission has reported. 

But even if they were provided 
with such machinery, most congress- 
men still would vote on appropria- 
tions with a sense of futility; on the 
one hand are the expenditures which 
are regarded as essential to national 
solvency and military security and 
on the other are the demands from 
the “people” for more money for this 
and that at home. Such needs and 
demands do not encourage real econo- 
my thinking. 

Cutting Difficult “The budget 
could be cut by rea'ly tremendous 
amounts, by nearly 40 per cent, by 
doing away with the National Mili- 
tary Establishment,” recently  re- 
marked Senator Francis J. Myers 
(Dem., Pa.). “It can be cut by bil- 
lions by repudiating the interest on 
the national debt or our pledges to 
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our veterans. It can be cut by per- 
haps $10 billion by dumping over- 
board all our foreign commitments. 

. We aren’t going to do any of 
these things, of course, and that is 
why I say it is virtually impossible 
to cut government spending by a suf- 
ficient amount in this coming year, 
and in the next few fiscal years, to 
enable us to reduce the national debt 
by any sizable amount. . . When we 
ask ourselves whether we can afford 
to spend all this money we reach 
the reluctant conclusion in most in- 
stances that we can hardly afford 
not to. It is, unfortunately- 
and I mean unfortunately—a war 
chest for the survival of American 
freedom.”’ 

War Costs Heavy — What Mr. 
Myers had in mind was that, roughly, 
three-quarters of the money we are 
spending goes to pay for past wars 
and to counter the Russian menace. 

But even should a change in Rus- 





MARITIME HEAD: Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, who has been 
head of the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration, and recently was 
named chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, checks over 
some FWA papers before turn- 
ing the federal works job over 
to Jess Larson who succeeds him. 
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sia’s attitude permit a reduction in 
spending for the military establish- 
ment, aid to Europe and allied ob- 
jectives, the money thus saved would 
soon be spent in other ways on the 
home front. 

Take the President’s social pro- 
gram—which most legislators think 
will be adopted, maybe not this year, 
but eventually. Nobody yet knows 
what the proposed health plan will 
cost; most of the $6 billion annual 
cost is to be raised by a 3 per cent 
payroll tax split between employers 
and employees, but it is clear that 
large and increasing sums will have 
to come annually out of general funds 
to support the program as a whole. 
The bills to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Ways & Means 
Committee is working on can cost 
up to $11 billion annually for broad- 
ened old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
permanent and temporary disability 
payments, lowering the age _ limit, 
etc. 

Social Security Costs Growing— 
Altogether, the social security pro- 
gram now under discussion could cost 
as much as $27.5 billion by 1970 
compared with the present cost of 
$4 billion, with a still-unknown por- 
tion over and above payroll tax col- 
lections to come out of general funds. 

In addition, the social program in- 
cludes the Senate-approved housing 
measure proposing federal expendi- 
tures that would come to several hun- 
dred millions a year. 

And right around the corner are 
other projects for which legislators’ 
minds are being conditioned—putting 
the government into the steel business 
at a possible cost of several bil- 
lions, expanding the government’s ac- 
tivities in the power field, etc. 

Economy? The word is a mis- 
nomer when applied to today’s han- 
dling of fiscal affairs of the govern- 
ment. The trend continues towards 
ever increased spending. 


Johnson Bill Pigeonholed 


NO PERMANENT legislation to clar- 
ify the confusion over legality of 
freight absorption is expected to 
come from the interested group, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, this 
year. After extensive consideration, 
predominant opinion in the commit- 
tee is that the most that should be 
done now is to seek congressional 
approval of the Myers so-called “mor- 
atorium” bill giving assurance of the 
right, until July 1, 1950 “‘to independ- 
ently, quote and sell at delivered 
prices or to ahsorb freight for the 
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purpose of engaging in competition 
in good faith.” Committee members 
want to wait and see what industry 
does about its selling prices during 
this contemplated year of immunity. 

Therefore the committee has placed 
the Johnson bill back in pigeonhole 
until next year; this is the bill (S. 
236) which would give manufacturers 
entire freedom in quoting delivered 
prices, or in wholly or partly absorb- 
ing freight—just so they did it on 
an individual basis. 


Mine Owners May Get Redress 


THOUSANDS of small mine oper- 
ators will get redress for a scurvy 
trick the government worked on them 
if the Engle bill to amend the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944 is en- 
acted; it is on the House union calen- 
dar by favorable report of the House 
Judiciary Committee. Early in the 
war all-out encouragement was given 
to all who would help get out in- 
creased production of strategic min- 
erals, only to lose their contracts 
when the submarine menace was 
overcome. The great majority engaged 
in manganese mining; when the cheap- 
er, higher-grade foreign manganese 
ore again started to come into the 
country on a large scale, the govern- 
ment threw the domestic miners out 
of business by increasing the minimum 
acceptable manganese content. Many 
of the operators lost their life sav- 
ings as a result. 

The Engle bill, H. R. 834, would 
authorize payment of claims of these 
parties. 

“We are of the opinion,” the com- 
mittee report says, “that to deny re- 
lief to these claimants would imperil 
the position of the government were 
another emergency to arise requir- 
ing immediate supplies of the critical 
minerals here involved. Niggardly 
treatment now of their claims would 
undoubtedly persuade them against 
re-engaging in the same activity in 
the event they were called to do so.” 

The bill is on the lines of the Dent 
Act under which $3,162,040.75 was 
paid out to 373 mine operators in 
1921 for losses they sustained in 
launching mining ventures for the 
government in World War I. 


Proposes Mineral Premiums 


THE Murray-Engle Mine Incentive 
Payment bill (H. R. 976) reported 
favorably by the Mines & Mining 
Subcommittee, House Public Lands 
Committee, but held-.up in the full 
committee, would make it manda- 
tory for the government to place con- 
tracts for stockpiling with anyone 
who can produce a metal or mineral 
on the Munitions Board’s stockpiling 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 





HEADS C. OF C.: Herman W. 
Steinkraus, president of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., is new 
president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
He succeeds Earl O. Shreve, 
former vice president, General 
Electric Co. 











list. Premiums known as “produc- 
tion payments” would be paid the 
producers to compensate them for 
high costs. On copper, lead and 
zinc the premiums would be the dif- 
ference between current prices and 
the highest prices plus highest pro- 
duction premiums received for those 
metals during the period June 30, 
1942, to June, 1946, inclusive. On 
other metals and minerals the pay- 
ment would be the highest amount 
paid during the same period. 

The bill sets $1.40 per long ton 
unit of contained manganese as the 
purchase price of ore containing 35 
per cent or more manganese, plus 
5 cents a unit for each 1 per cent 
above 35 per cent. 


Manganese Outlook Brighter 


WASHINGTON advices from India 
and South Africa promise accelerated 
shipments of manganese concentrates 
from those sources to the United 
States in coming months. India again 
has set a quota of 100,000 gross tons 
for second quarter shipment to the 
United States and expects to ship 
at least 350,000 tons to this country 
in all of 1949. South Africa is ex- 
pected to ship at least 300,000 gross 
tons to the United States during 1949. 
Both countries are _ solving their 
transportation difficulties, South 
Africa with the help of railroad cars 
obtained from Canada, and India 
with cars of home manufacture. 
Imports of manganese from South 








Africa came to 216,576 gross ton: 
in 1948, and from India to 213,44! 
gross tons. 

Prospects for an increase in man 
ganese ore imports from the Gold 
Coast in 1950 are considered good 
Our imports from the Gold Coast 
in 1948 came to 132,971 gross tons. 

In the meantime, plans for produc- 
tion of more manganese at hom 
continue to be pushed, 


Government Appointments 


E. BRYAN WILLIAMS has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Re- 
search & Development Board’s new 
committee on equipment and materi- 
als. In this post he is charged with 
co-ordinating and evaluating military 
research and development for the 
National Military Establishment. Mr. 
Williams has been. assistant chair- 
man of mechanical engineering re- 
search at the Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, since May, 1947; 
he was director of research for the 
Auburn Mfg. Co., Auburn, Ind., from 
1944 to 1947, with charge over in- 
vestigation of new products, proc- 
esses, materials and manufacturing 
methods. 

Associated with Mr. Williams in 
the committee secretariat are Edwin 
K. Woods, deputy executive director, 
formerly with the Signal Corps and 
the Transportation Corps of the De- 
partment of the Army, and John 
Garrett, panel director, formerly of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. 

Bert H. White, Buffalo, industrial 
consultant, formerly vice president 
of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, for- 
mer consultant to the commanding 
general at Wright Field, and special 
consultant to the former Smaller War 
Plants Corp., has been appointed in- 
dustrial consultant with the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Administration to de- 
velop a plan to aid “small business.” 
The appointment is in line with re- 
cent congressional action directing 
the ECA to provide small business 
firms with advance information on 
proposed ECA-financed purchases, 

Charles A. Richards, long active 
in export connections in New York, 
has been appointed special consult- 
ant with Office of International Tyade 
to improve OIT’s foreign trade,-pro- 
motion and its services to importers 
and exporters. chatter 

C. Tyler Wood, formerly deputy 
assistant Secretary of State for‘ eco- 
nomic affairs and recently assistant 
deputy administrator of . Economic 
Cooperation Administration,’ has. been 
named as ECA director of operations. 
Enos Curtain, formerly president, 
Technical Managers Inc., New York, 
has been appointed deputy director 
of operations. 
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C. F. & Is 27-stand continuous rod mill is well on its in operation somewhat in advance of the scheduled 
way to completion at Pueblo, Colo., and may be placed 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Expands 


New 27-stand continuous rod mill, additional wire drawing 
and fabricating facilities and other equipment moderniza- 
tion increases wire capacity. Work ahead of schedule 


CONSTRUCTION is well under way 
on Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s new 
$5.2 million Morgan 27-stand continu- 
ous rod mill at its Pueblo, Colo., 
plant and the initial starting date of 
Oct. 1 may be beaten by at least two 
weeks. 

Improvement Program—This new 
mill is part of $15,876,000 which has 
already been expended on the mod- 
ernization and expansion program 
launched by Carl W. Meyers, presi- 
dent, when he took over the C. F. & I. 
presidency Sept. 10, 1946. Of this to- 
tal, $9,951,000 has gone to the Colo- 
rado Division, $4,925,000 to the Wick- 
wire Division and $1,000,000 to sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The rod mill already has been sup- 
plemented with additional wire draw- 
ing and fabricating facilities which 
will bring total annual capacity up 
to 180,000 tons from 140,000. A Gar- 
rett mill, built in 1903, will be aban- 
doned. 

New Mill—The first four stands of 
the new mill will break down 4%-in. 
square billets, each about 23 feet long 
and weighing 1450 lb, into 214-in. 
squares. The latter will be sheared 
into two lengths and then placed in a 
holding furnace to restore heat to 
about 2250° F. Then follow nine 
roughing stands, five stands in tan- 
dem, an intermediate stand, second 
intermediate stand and seven high- 
speed finishing stands. The mill is 
unique in that up to 114-in. rods can 
be taken off the second intermediate 
stand and be delivered to two pouring 
reels, 

However, it is designed to roll 
either two or three strands simul- 
taneously from %-in. down to No. 5 
rod which will be coiled on six laying 
type reels, taken off on a flat con- 
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veyor and transferred to a 1400-foot 
hook-type cooling conveyor. 

Wire Capacity Increased — Forty- 
foot shuttle cars will be used to move 
the coils to the wire mill nearby 
where C. F. & I. has just placed a 
battery of 14 new Vaughn continuous 
wire drawing machines into opera- 
tion. Four of these machines are 
suitable for drawing high carbon 
wire. One will draw 12% to 16 gage 





starting date of Oct. 1 


and the other three 17 to 24 gage. 
Ten machines will draw 10 to 24 gage 
low carbon wire. 

The new rod mill, of course, will 
provide additional economies for the 
reason that 700-lb coils can be han- 
dled in the wire mill in place of 
present 165-lb bundles. In fact, the 
pay-off flips for the new wire drawing 
machines are equipped to handle three 
700-lb coils. Other wire mill im- 
provements include new galvanizing 
equipment, high speed wire netting 
and welded fabric machines and ad- 
ditional storage space. 

Blast Furnaces—Two furnaces have 
been relined since the war, including 
“FE” furnace built in 1942. Two coke 
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Sig AG” 
Twenty-jour new Salem circular-type soaking pits, each holding 12 


ingots, have been installed at the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. as part 
of it expansion and modernization program 
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oven batteries also have had major 
repairs. 

At present, about 50 per cent of the 
ore charged is from its Sunrise, Wyo., 
mines and 50 per cent from Utah. 
These ores are blended in a bedding 
plant built during the war with com- 
pany funds. Fines, of course, are 
sintered before charging. 

More Steel Capacity—The 16-fur- 
nace open-hearth department has 
been showing an average operation 
of 14.7 furnaces. Originally rated 
at 60 tons, these furnaces now are 
producing about 110 tons per heat. 
So far, all-basic refractory furnace 
linings have not been tried out but 
basic ends and fronts are being used. 
Water-cooled doors and frames have 
been installed on all furnaces. 


Use of oxygen was dropped re- 
cently by the open-hearth department 
but work is continuing with air as a 
reducing agent. The company is 
fortunate in having an adequate sup- 
ply of lump iron ore for open-hearth 
use. Incidentally, as part of its 
housekeeping and safety program, 
ladles, furnace walls, etc., are regu- 
larly whitewashed, giving the shop 
an unusually attractive appearance. 

New Soaking Pits—In February, 
1948, 24 new Salem circular-type 
soaking pits were installed, each 
holding 12 ingots. These replaced 7 
obsolete 4-hole pits. The additional 
capacity is required to provide ad- 
ditional steel for the 30 per cent ex- 
pansion in wire-making facilities, as 
well as the rail mill. A new ingot 
buggy and ingot turner deliver in- 
gots to the tables serving the break- 
down stands. The rail mill has been 
modernized and yield stepped up to 
79.3 per cent from 74 per cent three 
years ago. 


Platers Convene June 27-30 


PRACTICAL discussions on finishing 
and plating will be featured in sym- 
posiums and at a roundtable discus- 
sion during the annual convention of 
the American Electroplaters’ Society, 
to be held in Milwaukee, June 27-30. 

A symposium on the business of 
plating will include a presentation of 
the customer’s viewpoint of plated 
products and statements on the avail- 
ability of important plating materials. 
Additional symposiums will be held 
on copper, nickel and chromium 
plating and on plating and other 
treatments of light metals. The 
roundtable discussion. will cover acid 
dips in cleaning cycles. 

Included during the convention 
will be visits to the Milwaukee plants 
of Globe-Union Inc., maker of roller 
skates, Nash-Kelvinator Co. where 
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Nash auto bodies are assembled, and 
General Electric Co.’s X-Ray Divi- 
sion. 


Body Engineers Meet in Fall 


AMERICAN Society of Body Engi- 
neers has formulated plans for the 
fourth annual technical convention to 
be held at the Rackham Memorial 
Bldg., Detroit, Nov. 2-4. 


There will be eight technical ses- 
sions directed by speakers and engi- 
neers from the automotive industry 
who will outline developments and 
trends in auto body styling, materials 
and production engineering. Auto- 
motive suppliers and parts manufac- 
turers will show their newest prod- 
ucts and the methods used in devel- 
oping them. 


Billions Needed for Road Work 


EXPENDITURE of $47 billion over 
a ten-year period at a rate double 
that of the dollar-record 1948 pace 
will be required to meet the nation’s 
highway transportation needs, J. S. 
Bright, deputy commissioner, Public 
Roads Administration, told _ the 
American Road Builders’ Association 
at its Southeastern State Conference 
last week. 

The $1569 million which was spent 
on highway construction work in 
1948 amounted only to half the sum 
President Truman. suggested as nec- 
essary in his economic report to Con- 
gress in January of this year, ne 
said. 

Based on detailed studies, results 
from 17 states show that 579,019 
miles, or 49 per cent of the 1,172,785 
miles of highways appraised, are de- 
ficient. The deficiencies occur as fol- 
lows: 55 per cent of state highway 
mileage, 49 per cent of county and 
local mileage, and 41 per cent of city 
streets need immediate and consid- 
erable attention. 


Mr. Bright called for ‘‘a better pub- 
lic understanding of the ratio be- 
tween cost of highways and cost of 
highway transportation.” Such un- 
derstanding, he said, “would disclose 
that what appears to be a saving by 
restricting highways expenditures is 
being lost through excessive vehicle 
operating costs resulting from an 
over-conservative highway program.” 
In 1936, 1.8 mills of construction 
money was expended for each gross 
ton of traffic moving one mile where- 
as in 1948 it amounted to 1.7 mills 
per ton-mile, or less than 0.9 of a 
mill in terms of 1936 dollars. 

A long-range, far-sighted highway 
construction program, announced by 
the various states and their subdivi- 


sions and based on federal aid jf 
“known amounts projected sever] 
years into the future,” would save 
taxpayers millions, Nello L. Teer Jy. 
president of the association’s Con- 
tractors’ Division, said. “With the 
tremendous investment they must 
make in machinery and equipment 
required for highway -construction, 
contractors’ difficulties are increased 
manyfold by the uncertainties of the 
piece-meal manner in which we have 
tackled the country’s highway pro- 
gram to date,” he said. 

R. K. Stiles, president, Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the association, 
envisioned a highway program of un- 
precedented proportions that wou!d 
help stabilize employment and simul- 
taneously move toward compensating 
for wartime deterioration of the na- 
tion’s roads. 


Weldment Standards Proposed 


AMERICAN Weldment Manufactur- 
ers Association proposed setting up 
manufacturing standards and liberal- 
ized its membership requirements at 
a recent general meeting in Chicago. 

The proposed manufacturing stand- 
ards and practices system consists of 
five service classifications established 
according to the service to which the 
weldment is to be put. These classi- 
fications are based on the quantity 
and quality of stresses to be encoun- 
tered, such as static loading, vibra- 
tion and fatigue loading. The stand- 
ards would in no way circumvent or 
change accepted standards and codes 
now in effect. 

All weldment manufacturers and 
companies interested in the industry 
are invited to send any suggestions 
on the subject of commercial stand- 
ards to the association, 332 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Liberalized membership require- 
ments now permit any company that 
manufactures weldments as compo- 
nent parts of its own products, or 
sells weldments as spare or service 
parts to join the association. Former- 
ly the group forbade membership to 
companies not continuously and ac- 
tively engaged in selling weldments 
in the open market. 


Stevens Institute Opens Lab 


LECTURE on “The Metallurgica! 
Economics of the Manufacture and 
Uses of Steel” was presented on May 
12 by Harry N. McQuaid, consultant, 
at the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. The lecture 
was given in connection with the 
dedication exercises of the William 
H. Pierce Memorial Laboratory for 
Metallurgy. 
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Ford’s 3500 major suppliers get stop orders, totaling about 
$4 million daily as strike closes Rouge and other plants. 
Walkout may affect 250,000. Hopes for output record fade 


DETROIT 
TELEGRAPHIC stop orders were 
rushed out to most of Ford’s 3500 
suppliers the day following the start 
of the Rouge plant strike, instructing 
them to stop all shipments but to 
continue fabricating through May 13 
and hold such materials and parts 
for shipping instructions. Thus, sup- 
pliers will not feel the full impact 
of the interruption until this week 
when layoffs will be inevitable. Just 
how many will be idled it is difficult 
to estimate, for there are 6000 com- 
panies, large and small, in the Ford 
vendor list, of which 3500 are con- 
sidered ‘major’ sources. For most 
of them, the Ford account is only 
a part of current production although 
for many it is a distinctly large 
slice, the loss of which will be felt 
keenly. Ford daily purchases from 
outside suppliers run to $4 million, 
or close to $1 billion annually. 

As 62,500 walked out of the Rouge 
and Lincoln plants at noon a week 
ago Thursday, they were greeted 
with distribution of inflammatory 
leaflets, Communist inspired, vicious- 
ly attacking the Ford management 
and urging strikers to “settle on 
their own terms.” This literature was 
quickly rounded up and destroyed 
by union flying squads and UAW 
leaders are making determined ef- 
forts to avoid any radical tinge to 
the walkout despite the fact the 
entire affair was motivated by left- 
wing elements in the Ford automo- 
bile workers local. 


Ford Declines Debate — Walter 
Reuther, UAW-CIO president, 
wanted none of it from the beginning 
since it cut the props out from under 
him in planned negotiations on pen- 
sion plans and social security bene- 
fits in a new Ford contract. How- 
ever, once the play was taken away 
from him he had to go along and 
take an active part in settlement 
proceedings. He brought in his 
usual “grandstand” tactics—a parade 
of 6000 on Sunday, headed by the 
mayor of Dearborn who proclaimed 
to reporters all his sympathies were 
with the strikers, a demand that 
Henry Ford II personally sit in on 
discussions aimed at ending the walk- 
out, a proposal that Mr. Ford debate 
the issues with him before massed 


Ford workers in 56,000-seat Briggs 
Stadium, etc. 

Mr. Ford and others in his man- 
agement team have shown no bitter- 
ness, although declining the debate 
invitation on the grounds it would 
accomplish nothing. <A_ spirit of 
cordiality seems to be reflected from 
both sides of the dispute, in fact, 
contrasting with past labor argu- 
ments in the automotive industry. 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February ... 443,734 399,471 
March . §48,711 519,154 
April .... 563,300* 462,323 
May 359,996 
June 454,401 
July . 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December §14,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 
week) 

1949 1948 
April. 23 . 141,227 107,093 
April. 30 . 136,433 102,967 
ey ieee 128,385 84,684 
May 14 . 115,000 83,275 


Estimated by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











All salaried employees are permitted 
to go to their jobs, the union furnish- 
ing arm bands labeled “‘O.K. to Work” 
for everyone requiring entrance 
through plant gates. 

Maintenance personnel is keeping 
blast furnaces banked, the heat re- 
mains on open hearths, gas jets are 
preventing coke ovens from cooling, 
the power house continues to oper- 
ate, glass furnaces are kept hot. 
Rigid picketing instructions have 
been issued to strikers, requiring all 
to serve on picket lines a minimum 
of four hours a day or face suspen- 


sion from the union. Members can 
obtain permission to work in other 
plants during the strike only by ap- 
plication to a “strike strategy com- 
mittee” and then must contribute 
one day’s pay each week to the 
strike fund. 

Issue Trivial—Basically, the strike 
was senseless from a strategy stand- 
point, since the only thing the union 
can possibly gain is an adjustment 
of the final assembly line speed in 
“B” Building of the Rouge plant 
where 2300 are employed. Produc- 
tion here had been scheduled at 
about 340 cars daily or 1700 per 
week, compared with overall nation- 
al output of 17,000 Ford cars, 5200 
trucks, 4400 Mercurys and _ 600 
Lincolns. In other words, at issue 
was only 6.3 per cent of the com- 
pany’s entire production. Complaints 
arose from the fact that when 
materials shortages, breakdowns, 
“skipped” positions on the line or 
other interruptions occurred, it was 
the policy to increase the speed of 
the line to make up for the lost 
time, so that the daily schedule 
could be made. The company main- 
tained the line was 11 per cent over- 
manned for the week ended Apr. 
23, on the basis of established pro- 
duction standards, and the union 
countered with the charge that in- 
creases in the line speed beyond the 
normal travel were “inhuman,” al- 
though it refused to allow an im- 
partial technical arbiter to review 
the situation. 

The strike was only a few days 
old when groups of employees in 
other departments—the axle plant, 
for example—decided they, too, were 
being ‘“‘speeded-up” and demanded 
action to slow operations. 

Lag to Follow Settlement — 
Paralysis of the Ford empire was 
quick to develop and _ prospects 
pointed to a complete tieup by May 
20 if the strike continued. Even if 
the dispute should be settled quick- 
ly a lag of several weeks would be 
unavoidable in restoring full opera- 
tions. Plants in nine cities—Atlanta, 
Buffalo, Chester, Pa., Chicago, Edge- 
water, N. J., Kansas City, Memphis, 
Louisville and St. Paul—employing 
better than 12,000, went down last 
Tuesday. Others were due to follow 
directly with 147,000 eventually out 
of work if all outlying units are 
forced to close. 

The Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission estimated 
25,000 in suppliers’ plants in Michi- 
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WAYFARER: New lower-price Dodge roadster, with manually operated 
top, is in production. Suggested factory retail price is $1635 plus taxes. 
Car has fluid drive and plastic side windows which slide into sockets in 


the doors. NEA photo 








gan alone would be laid off because 
of the Ford walkout. It appears 
likely a grand total of 250,000 ulti- 
mately might be affected through- 
out the country. Also to be taken 
into consideration are the 7200 Ford 
dealers and their 100,000 employees 
who have a total of around 15,000 
new cars to dispose of and their 
showrooms will be empty. 

No interruption to normal pay pro- 
cedures for hourly rated employees 
has been caused by the Ford plant 
closing. 

Unrest Affects Many Plants — A 
flurry of slowdowns and protests 
over speedups has broken out al] 
over the automotive industry, with 
the exception of General Motors 
plants, and there were hints of 
trouble at Chevrolet last week. A 
slowdown at Motor Products Co. shut 
off ventilator windows from Chrys- 
ler plants and forced 22,000 to be 
sent home until further notice from 
Chrysler, Dodge and DeSoto Divi- 
sions. A work stoppage at L. A. 
Young Spring & Wire Corp. carried 
further implications of disrupting 
assembly operations. 

Indications are that many parts 
company managements, in tighten- 
ing up on costs because of pressure 
from car manufacturers, are insis- 
ting on maintenance of full work 
standards. This is immediately 
seized upon by union members as an 
excuse for stalling on the job, usually 
leading to the dismissal of a handful 
of the key dissenters. Once this has 
been done, others simply walk off the 
job in sympathy, or cook up other 
fancied grievances for stopping work. 

Blast Hopes for New Record—Be- 
yond that, hopes for a new quarter- 
ly high in car and truck output are 
going aglimmering. April started off 
well and wound up with around 565,- 


000 units. May would have equaled 
this or surpassed it, except for the 
current wave of strikes and petty 
bickering over working conditions 
and standards. Better than 2,000,000 
units have been built in four months 
of this year, and labor holds the an- 
swer as to whether the first half will 
wind up with 3,000,000 completed. 
The materials are there, the equip- 
ment is available, the will to work is 
not. 


Attention Given Waste Disposal 


CONCENTRATED attention is being 
given to disposal of industrial wastes 
—gaseous, solid and liquid—by the 
motor companies. General Motors has 
a major program under way, with 
L. A. Danse, supervisor of materials 
and processes, supervising. Ford has 
planned installations for completion 
this year amounting to better than 
$1.5 million, at the Rouge plant 
alone. Industries are co-operating 
with the Michigan stream control 
commission in the work. 


Major units at Ford include an oil 
skimmer to remove waste oil from 
mill water leaving the plant (exten- 
sion of a system started many years 
ago), facilities to dispose of 
waste steel pickling liquor and a 
new system for elimination of coke 
oven wastes. Steel pans and cement 
curbs have been installed under 615 
machines throughout the plant for 
collection and elimination of waste 
oil resulting from leaks and _ spills. 

Steel pickling liquor is being used 
as a sewage sludge conditioning 
agent at plants in both Dearborn and 
Detroit, while several hundred thous- 
and dollars has been approved for 
construction of a recirculating sys- 
tem to handle final cooler waters at 
Ford coke ovens. Scheduled for oper- 


ation by fall, this is said to be th 
first installation of its kind in the 
country. 

At Ford’s Ypsilanti plant, correc 
tion of plating solution problems has 
been achieved by piping wastes to 
the city sewer system where they 
are diluted with the large volume 
of sanitary sewage and treated at a 
municipal plant. 


Diaphragm-Type Fuel Pump: 


DIAPHRAGM-TYPE fuel pump for 
passenger cars, trucks and industrial 
uses, having greater delivery capaci- 
ty than other pumps of the same 
size, now is in limited production by 
the F. L. Jacobs Co. here after 
several years of tests and use in 
Chrysler taxicabs. The pump uses a 
single soft-type valve of synthetic 
rubber for both inlet and outlet sides, 
instead of the two or more hard- 
type valves used on conventional de- 
signs. In addition, it has two large 
equalizing domes on either side, 
tending to maintain a more even and 
constant flow of fuel. 


Chevrolet Buys Saginaw Plant 


CHEVROLET has purchased a gov- 
ernment-built plant at Saginaw, 
Mich., in which aircraft aluminum 
forgings were produced during the 
war. Purchase price was $1.3 million 
and the facility has been operated 
under lease since 1947 as an adjunct 
to the division’s transmission plant. 
At one time it was thought Chevrolet 
would build its forthcoming automa- 
tic transmission at Saginaw, but la- 
ter indications point to Cleveland as 
the likely source for these units. 
Chevrolet, incidentally, after turning 
out 135,026 cars and trucks in April, 
regained its position as the leading 
manufacturer for both types of 
vehicles, after temporarily taking 
second place to Ford because of the 
model change early this year. The di- 
vision accounted for 53.3 per cent of 
all General Motors production in April, 
and GM’s total, 251,363, was 44.6 per 
cent of the entire industry produc- 
tion, United States and Canada. 


Establish New Brake Sources 


NASH, Hudson, and Kaiser-Frazer 
have been able to resume production 
after arranging for new manufactur- 
ing facilities for brake parts, cut off 
by the long strike at Bendix Avia- 
tion. Dies were removed from Bendix 
plants and set up elsewhere, with 
Wagner Electric Co. offering further 
assistance in re-establishing the flow 
of brake components. Packard is ex- 
pected to féllow suit, after first 
planning to sit out the Bendix 
trouble. 
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CHAMBERS BURG 


The performance of the 
world’s most efficient drop 
hammer—the Chambersburg 


Model “E’—rests squarely on 


scientific engineering checked 
by a half-century of forge 
shop experience. 
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Harnischfeger Expands 


Completes warehouse, office in 
Teterboro, N. J., to extend its 
service facilities in the East 


HARNISCHFEGER Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has completed construc- 
tion of a new warehouse and office 
building in Teterboro, N. J., to ex- 
tend its service facilities in eastern 
states. The new building comprises 
more than 14,000 square feet of 
floor space and is located on an 8%- 
acre site, with parking space to ac- 
commodate more than 400 cars. It 
is within 16 miles of New York 
city. Austin Co., Chicago, handled 
both design and construction of the 
building, which is of a permanent 
masonry type, with the office pro- 
jection finished in face brick. 

Harnischfeger Corp., which was es- 
tablished in 1884 and was originally 
known as the Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger Corp., builds cranes, electric 
hoists, power draglines and shovels 
and similar equipment; also builds 
road building machinery and manu- 
factures electric arc welders, ranging 
from the small 1-man shop units 
to units used by large firms. 


Form Vacuum Casting Firm 


DEVELOPMENT and _ nationwide 
licensing of a process for refining 
and casting metals in vacuum will 
be handled by a newly formed firm, 
Vacuum Casting Corp., Philadelphia. 
President of the new company is 
Frederic O. Hess, president of Selas 
Corp. of America; Rawson L. Woond, 
president of Arwood Precision Cast- 
ing Corp., is treasurer; and E. Well- 
ford Mason is secretary. 

Davidlee von Ludwig, inventor of 
the process which is applicable to the 
manufacture of aircraft and gas tur- 
bines, ordnance parts, steel ingots 
and other metal products, has been 
appointed director of research for the 
corporation. According to Mr. von 
Ludwig, the process prevents conta- 
mination of a metal from air and 
gases during casting, thereby elimi- 
nating drosses and other impurities. 

First license on the process has 
been granted to Arwood Precision 
Casting Corp., Brooklyn, N._ Y. 


Canadian Pipe Line Projected 


ORDERS exceeding $9 million for 
steel plate for fabrication into high- 
strength pipe and for other equip- 
ment have been placed with Canadian 
firms, Imperial Oil Ltd. has an- 
nounced. The material is for the In- 
ter-provincial Pipe Line Co.’s pro- 
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NEWEST HOT-STRIP MILL: Visiting engineers at the annual spring 
conference sponsored by the rolling mill committee of the Association of 
lron & Steel Engineers were intrigued by the operation of this recently 
installed 68-inch continuous hot-strip mill at the Sparrows Point plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. where an inspection trip was held on May 3 








jected line between Edmonton, Alta., 
and Regina, Sask. 

Roughly 67,000 tons of special steel 
plate were ordered from Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd. which will make the 
steel and roll it into plate. The order 
represents about 10 per cent of the 
company’s annual ingot capacity and 
will take a year to complete. Page- 
Hersey Tubes Ltd. will fabricate the 
plate into 457 miles of pipe 16 inches 
in diameter at its Welland, Ont., 
plant. The Edmonton-Regina line is 
expected to be completed by the end 
of 1950. 


Chicago Freight Terminal Planned 


A HUGE freight terminal, capable 
at the outset of handling an estimated 
volume of 1 million tons of mer- 
chandise a year, is being developed by 
a new Chicago company, Calumet 
Harbor Terminals Inc. 

Initial step in the program was the 
purchase on May 2 of an improved 
38-acre tract located at the mouth 
of Lake Calumet on Chicago’s south- 
east side. The site, designated as Cal- 
umet Harbor Yards, contains several 
warehouse and shop buildings erected 
by the government during the war 
and operated at that time by Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. for pro- 
duction of naval vessels. Purchase 
of the land from Pullman-Standard 
and the buildings from War Assets 
Administration involved $350,000. 

The facility’s final conversion to 
freight warehousing and trans-ship- 
ping will cost an additional $2 mil- 
lion. 

Principals in the new company are 
Roy C. Griswold, chairman, A.S.H. 


Bender, president, and H. M. Holder, 
treasurer. 


Bell Drops Acquisition Plan 


BELL Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, has 
cancelled its proposed plan to acquire 
controlling interests in American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Co., Mish- 
awaka, Ind., and Baker Refrigeration 
Corp., South Windham, Me., and 
Omaha, Nebr. 


When application was made to the 
SEC some time ago, President Law- 
rence D. Bell said in a letter to stock- 
holders, it was believed “the proposal 
had potentialities for benefit to the 
company.” 

“Since that time,” he said, “there 
has been widespread deterioration in 
business, and the immediate future 
for industrial companies has been 
rendered less attractive, while Bell’s 
business which is largely military 
probably will be less affected by the 
possible continuation of the present 
business recession.” 


Carnegie Modernizes Cold Mill 


MODERNIZATION of a three-stand 
cold reduction mill for Carnegie-IIl- 
inois Steel Corp. at the Gary, Ind., 
sheet and tin mill has been completed 
by F. H. McGraw & Co., engineer 
and contractor. 


Modernization of the three-stand, 
which consisted mostly of electrical, 
mechanical and piping work, got un- 
derway late in March and required 
a 45-day shutdown of the mill’s op- 
erations. The job was completed 
ahead of schedule. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signif- 
icance within the metalworking industry 


Winfield H. Smith Corp., Spring- 
ville, N. Y¥., has reduced prices on 
all models and sizes of its worm 
gear, differential and helical speed 
reducers. 

—o— 
Allied Products Corp., Detroit, will 
soon move its Victor-Peninsular Di- 
vision, where its special cold-forged 
parts and high-carbon hexagon head 
cap screws are manufactured, into 
a new plant at 12677 Burt Rd., De- 
troit. 

—0oO-- 
SKF Industries Ine., Philadelphia, 
has begun a voluntary management- 
development program, designed to 
encourage supervisory personnel to 
broaden their technical knowledge, 
in plants at Shippensburg, Pa., and 
Hornell, N. Y. The program con- 
sists of a wide range of technical and 
personnel management courses. 

—o—. 
J. E. Baker Co., York, Pa., producer 
of stone products, is celebrating its 
60th anniversary. 

—-0-- 
Western Gear Works is producing a 
new line of products, high speed 
printing presses, at its Lynwood, 
Calif., plant. 

—0-- 
Hill-Chase Steel Co., Baltimore, steel 
warehousing firm, has opened a 
branch office in Richmond, Va. C. A. 
Hummel is in charge. 

-—O— 
Hewitt Rubber Division, Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., Buffalo, has appointed 
Bornell Supply Co. Inc., Piqua, O., 
as distributor of industrial rubber 
products in the Piqua territory. 

--0--- 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, summarizes 
the current exchange situation in 13 
Latin American countries in a new 
leaflet just issued. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
Commerce field offices. 

-—-0O-— 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), New 
York, reports that its fifth super- 
tanker, SS Esso Cristobal, has been 
launched at Newport News, Va. The 
12,500-hp vessel is powered by Gen- 
eral Electric geared turbines. Tanker 
is scheduled for delivery in July. 

—0-- 
Hydro-line Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIL, 
maker of air and hydraulic cylin- 
ders and _ special machinery, has 
named Leaser Engineering Co., La- 
Porte, Ind., as sales representative for 
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northern Indiana and the south side 
of Chicago, and Euclid Machine & 
Sales Co., Cleveland, as agent for 
northern Ohio. 

air, 
War Assets Administration will sell 
a 100-mile natural gas pipeline in 
Louisiana to A. B. Harper, Ft. Smith, 
Ark., and associates for $5,257,000. 
The line, now being operated for the 
government by Union Sulphur Co., 
starts near Lake Charles, La., and 
extends to the Louisiana commun- 
ities of Woodlawn, North Tepetate, 
Lakeside and Chalkley. 

name“ 
Metal Textile Corp., Roselle, N. J., 
will manufacture steel and asbestos 
heat insulating blankets for jet air- 
craft engines in a newly acquired 
plant at Culver City, Calif. Company 
has opened another branch in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

o- 

Aurora Metal Co., Aurora, IIl., pro- 
ducer of aluminum bronze and sili- 
con bronze vacuum die casting's, has 
named Erickson Sales Inc., Dayton, 
O., as sales engineering representa- 
tive in southern Ohio and southeast- 
ern Indiana, and Egelhoff Metal 
Sales Inc., St. Louis, as agent in 
southern Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
southeastern Iowa and Evansville, 
Ind. 

---O 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, delivered 3249 freight cars for 
domestic service in April, the most 
shipments by any carbuilder since 
March, 1925. 

nies 
Southern Research Institute, Birm- 
ingham, signed contracts for 20 re- 
search projects involving a total vol- 
ume of $184,460 during the first 
quarter of 1949. 

one 
AC Spark Plug Division, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, has received 
a $1,454,000 order from the U. S. 
Air Force. The current order, largest 
ever placed in peacetime by the Air 
Force, is the third large order placed 
with the division since last Septem- 
ber. 

re) 

Kieley & Mueller Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J., manufacturer of industrial con- 
trol equipment, has named Van Hala 
Industrial Sales Co., Cleveland, to 
handle its line of control equipment 
in the Cleveland area. 

a ee 
Morse Chain Co., Detroit, subsidiary 
of Borg-Warner Corp., has added an 


all rubber center coupling designed 
for improved power transmission in 
fractional horsepower motors. Called 
the “Mighty Midget,” the new center 
member is made of neoprene to give 
long life and to eliminate noise and 
vibration. 

-— Oo- - 
Stainless Steel Sales Corp., Philadel- 
phia, distributor of stainless steel 
products, has moved its sales office 
and warehouse to a new location at 
500 N. 12th St. 

0 

Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chicago, 
dealer in railway equipment, machin- 
ery, etc., has moved its New York 
office to new quarters at 50 Church 
St. 

-——-0O--- 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
announces that the Navy’s newest 
heavy cruiser, the U. S. 8. Salem, is 
equipped with B & W boilers built at 
the company’s Barberton, O., plant. 

gh 
United States Steel Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
held an open house at its new Cleve- 
land warehouse for employees and 
their families on May 7. 

_ 
Northrop Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif., has entered into a privately 
negotiated licensing agreement to 
permit Canadair Ltd., Electric Boat 
Co. subsidiary, to manufacture and 
sell its three-engined Raider airplane, 
a military assault transport. 

-~-O-- 
Diversey Corp., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of industrial chemicals and 
cleaning compounds, has purchased 
all common stock of General Reduc- 
tion Co., Macon, Ga. Charles E. Glas- 
ser, treasurer of the parent company, 
has been elected president of the sub- 
sidiary. 

ntti 
Jenkins Brothers, manufacturer of 
bronze, iron and steel valves, will 
move its headquarters from 80 White 
St.. New York, to 100 Park Ave., 
New York, when the new office build- 
ing under construction there is com- 
pleted. Jenkins’ plant is in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

—O-— 
War Assets Administration has leased 
two facilities at Rockford, Ill., where 
special tools were manufactured dur- 
ing the war, to W. F. & John Barnes 
Co. and Metal Cutting Tools Inc., a 
subsidiary, the wartime operators. 
The leases are for ten years with 
options to purchase. 

-——-O-—- 
Joseph Behr & Sons Inc., Rockford, I1., 
dealer in new and used machinery 
and industrial equipment, will hold its 
third annual open house May 25-26. 
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The Business Trend 





DESPITE an unmistakable softening in demand 


for 


all items, the pitch of industrial activity in the 


week ended May 7 was still high with STEEL’s in- 
dustrial production index for the week at 172 per 


cent of the 1936-1939 average. 


The figure for the 


latest week was down 2 points from the revised 
total for the preceding week but 14 points higher 
than in the same week a year ago. 


AUTOMOBILES—Increasing labor unrest culminat- 


ing 


in a number of strikes at plants of both com- 


ponents suppliers and automobile builders is currently 
plaguing the industry just as materials shortages 


did a year ago. 


Production in the week ended May 7 


dropped to 128,385 passenger cars and trucks from 
136,433 in the preceding week with a strike at one 
of the Big Three and suppliers’ strikes causing the 


decline. 
mated 1,597,884 cars and 460,325 trucks, 


Up to May 7, U. S. plants had built an esti- 
while 


Canadian plants added 51,658 cars and 34,489 trucks. 
These figures represent a gain of 300,000 cars over 


the 


like 1948 period but a drop of 55,500 trucks in 


U. S. plants. 
COAL—-Bituminous coal stocks dropped to 60.5 mil- 


lion 


Mar. 
walkout, according the Bureau of Mines. 


tion 


net tons on Apr. 1 from 68.8 million tons on 
1 as the result of the 2-week long miners’ 
Consump- 
during the month totaled 44.3 million tons, up 


4.9 per cent from February. 
POWER~—Sales to ultimate customers totaled about 





billion kwhr in January and 19.9 billion kwhr in 
February, 1948. Comparisons by the Edison Electric 
Institute show that while February sales increased 
by 6.2 per cent over the corresponding month last 
year, revenues increased 8.8 per cent. 


FREIGHT CARS—Domestic freight car deliveries 
totaled 10,587. in April, down 1323 from the March 
total of 11,910. The American Railway Car Institute 
reports that of the total 8499 were built by the car 
building companies and 2088 by railroad shops. Only 
30 new car orders were placed during April with the 
result that the backlog of orders on May 1 has faded 
to 62,569, compared with 73,188 on Apr. 1 and 134,676 
on May 1 a year ago. 

CONSTRUCTION — Heavy engineering construction 
averaged $147 million weekly in April, 1 per cent 
under the March average and 5 per cent less than 
the weekly average in April, 1948. Contract awards 
for the first four months of this year aggregate $2.5 
billion and the weekly average is 18 per cent above 
the average in the comparable period last year. 
PRICES—A further decline of 0.6 per cent in aver- 
age primary market prices in the week ended May 3 
brought the wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics down to 155.2 per cent of the 1926 
average. At this point the index is 1.8 per cent lower 
than four weeks earlier and 4.2 per cent below the 
comparable week a year ago. Metals and metal prod- 
ucts price index also continued to slip during the 


































































































21.1 billion kwhr in February, compared with 21.8 week to 169.3 per cent of the 1926 average. 
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——BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 97.0 98.0 98.5 92.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,284 5,304 5,360 5,087 
Bituminous .Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,921 1,892 1,600 2,335 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) .... 4,897 4,922 4,916 5,413 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) . $129.3 $145.9 $178.2 $113.3 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 128,385 136,433 131,970 84,684 
* Dates on request. + 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 7907 785 758 881 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ............ 193 204 230 108 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) + $27,447 $27,356 $27,514 $27,762 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) . —4% —10% +7% +7% 
+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 
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4 Metals and Metal Products} . tie Abe eh 2G 169.3 170.5 174.0 156.7 : 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. + 1936-1939 — 100. 
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Men of Industry 





FRANK R. S. KAPLAN 


Frank R. S. Kapian, who helped or- 
ganize Copperweld Steel Co. in Glass- 
port, Pa., in 1915, has been elected 
president of the company. He suc- 
ceeds the late S. Eugene Bramer. Mr. 
Kaplan was named acting president 
in April of this year. He previously 
served as vice president, secretary 
and general counsel. 
es 
John H. Leslie, vice president in 
charge of research and engineering, 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of 
the company. Other executive 
changes are: John W. Leslie, former 
president, and John S. Gorman, for- 
mer first vice president and director 
of sales, elected to newly established 
offices of chairman and vice chair- 
man of the board, respectively. Jo- 
seph Pois, treasurer, was elected a 
vice president, and J. M. Moon, 
sales manager, promoted to director 
of sales. 
—— , o 

John W. Humphrey, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding 
Robert S. King, who became chair- 
man of the board. Mr. King succeeds 
George A. Rentschler, who continues 
as chairman of the company’s execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Humphrey joined 
the company in 1948, having pre- 
viously been identified with General 
Motors Corp., National Cash Register 
and International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. He formed his own 
management consulting business in 
1947, and later went with I. T. & T. 
on a consulting basis. In addition to 
being a director of Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., Mr. Humphrey also is a director 
of Buckeye Tool Corp., Dayton, O., 


A. J. FITZGERALD 


Chesley Industries, Detroit, Crosley 
Motors, and Cincinnati Metalcrafts. 
—o— 

A. J. Fitzgerald, associated with 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
Cleveland, for the past 30 years, has 
been appointed general manager. He 
has been serving as sales manager of 
the company. A. W. Schultz, who 
succeeds Mr. Fitzgerald as_ sales 
manager, joined the company’s engi- 
neering staff after graduation from 
Case Institute of Technology, and 
later left to associate in sales and 
engineering with various machine tool 
builders. He returned to Cleveland 

Punch & Shear Works a year ago. 

scape 
G. F. Clipsham, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
William Irrgang, director of plant en- 
gineering, and L. K. Stringham, di- 
rector of welding development, have 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the company. 

ae 
Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleveland, 
has opened a new sales branch of- 
fice in Kalamazoo, Mich., which is 
managed by Harry J. Greer. He will 
operate in co-operation with the 
Detroit district office. 

seams 
Laurence C. Johnston has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager with 
headquarters in New York for Brown 
Fintube Co., Elyria, O. Engaged in 
the heat transfer field for the past 15 
years, Mr. Johnston had previous as- 
sociation with Process Engineering 
Inc., Boston, and Patterson-Kelley 
Co. Inc., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 

—Oo— 


Charles E. Schley has been elected 
chairman of the board of Philadelphia 


A. W. SCHULTZ 


Bronze & Brass Corp., Philadelphia. 
Donald Bryden, associated with the 
corporation for 22 years, has been 
elected president and director, and 
Gordon E. Keim has been elected vice 
president and director. Dr. F. R. 
Hensel and Ray F. Sparrow, vice 
presidents of P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., 
have been elected directors. 

-—-O--- 
Ellery W. Stone has been elected 
president, and David R. Hull, execu- 
tive vice president of Capehart-Farns- 
worth Corp., newly formed and 
wholly owned subsidiary of Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
New York. The following officers 
also were elected: Philo T. Farns- 
worth, vice president; Henry C. 
Roemer, vice president; William 
Clausen, vice president; P. H. Hart- 
mann, treasurer; W. F. Hoeppner, 
comptroller; Chester H. Wiggin, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer; Dud- 
ley M. Day, assistant secretary; Ed- 
mond H. Dufau, assistant treasurer; 
and Roy H. Workman, assistant 
comptroller. Edwin A. Nicholas, for- 
mer president of Farnsworth Tele- 
vision & Radio Corp., will act as 
assistant to the president. 

—o— 
Charles L. Wooldridge Jr. has been 
appointed manager of sales training, 
United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Before joining the corporation 
in 1946 as a staff assistant to the 
vice president of sales, Mr. Woold- 
ridge served 11 years with Jam 
Handy Organization in New York 
and Detroit. 

pone, Tn 
R. G. Kollar has been appointed 
manager, Radiant Baseboard Divi- 
sion, United States Radiator Corp, 
Detroit. He formerly represented 
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16 PUSH-ON TYPE 
SPEED NUTS PRODUCE 


30% Saitings 


FOR NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS CO. 


“The 30% cost-saving effected by SPEED NUTS 
helps keep our prices down and sales up,” says 
Mr. E. L. Hoffman, of National Scientific Prod- 
ucts Co. 

“Since our junior-size vacuum cleaner is made 
_largely of plastics, it presents a difficult assembly 
problem. We have found Push-On Type SPEED 
NUTS the only fast, economical, sure way to 
fasten plastic parts together. They can be quickly 
zipped over molded studs and they lock securely 
by ‘biting’ into the plastic material. Furthermore, 
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Chicago, Illinois 


they provide a production cost-savings of 30% 
over other methods considered!” 

If this method of assembly suggests a cost-saving, 
product-improving idea to you, call on us for 


immediate service. You may discover many profit- 
able ideas incorporating the SPEED NUT brand 
of fasteners. The complete line includes more than 
4000 shapes and sizes. TINNERMAN PROD- 
UCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. In Canada: 
Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. 


Specially-molded clear 
plastic cleaner reveals 8 of 
the 16 Push-On type 
SPEED NUTS in position 
(red circles) on plastic 
studs. Simple tool is used to 
zip on SPEED NUTS. 


The “Tidy Miss” toy 
vacuum cleaner has a 
powerful midget motor 
which is held in position 
by SPEED NUTS that 
won't vibrate loose. 
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L. W. GRAASKAMP 


Trundle Engineering Co., manage- 
ment engineer, in the Michigan area. 
He will be in charge of sales, produc- 
tion and engineering for the divi- 
sion. 

—0-— 
L. W. Graaskamp, general manager 
of sales, American Can Co., New 
York, with which he has been associ- 
ated for nearly 30 years, has been 
named vice president in charge of 
sales. He succeeds W. C. Stolk, re- 
cently elected executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Graaskamp will direct all 
sales activities in the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii. 

—o— 
Manderscheid Co., Chicago, announces 
appointment of Clay Sayers to rep- 
resent it in Indiana and western 
Michigan. 

—o— 
Republic Steel Corp. announces ap- 
pointment of two assistant superin- 
tendents of the electrical department 
of its Cleveland district: Irvin W. 
Gray was named assistant electrical 
superintendent for the 98-in. strip 
mill, and Benjamin T. Beasley Jr. 
was named assistant electrical super- 
intendent for the steel plant other 
than the 98-in. mill. 

ee 
Ernest E. Graham has been appoint- 
ed sales representative for Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J., and 
will maintain headquarters in Hous- 
ton. Mr. Graham, of Ernest E. 
Graham & Co., Houston, manufactur- 
er’s representative, is presently rep- 
resenting Erie Forge, Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber, and Strom Steel 
Ball. 

ewe niii 
Ernest G. Unrath has been appointed 
works manager of the Ambridge 
plant of Spang-Chalfant Division, 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh. He 
was formerly general superintendent 
of the plant. S. H. Kilmer, former 
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CLAYTON E. SCHOLES 


superintendent of inspection at Am- 
bridge, was appointed general super- 
intendent to succeed Mr. Unrath. 

—o— 
Clayton E. Scholes has been appointed 
general manager of the new Osco 
Steel Division in Detroit of Ohio 
Stainless & Commercial Steel Co., 
Cleveland. The Cleveland company 
has established a new warehouse at 
6970 W. Jefferson Ave. to handle 
carbon and alloy steel bars, steel 
sheets and copper and brass prod- 
ucts. Nate A. Wade has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager and Owen 
W. Brock, warehouse manager. Mr. 
Scholes joined the company in 1945 
following discharge from the Army 
Air Force. Mr. Wade has been as- 
sociated with the warehouse busi- 
ness in Detroit for the past 35 years, 
and Mr. Brock has been with Edgar 
T. Ward’s Sons Co. since 1932. 

--O0-- 
Magnesium Association announces ap- 
pointment of new officers for 1949- 
1950 as follows: A. W. Winston, Dow 
Chemical Co., president; H. B. Megill, 
Dominion Magnesium Ltd., Canada, 
vice president; R. D. Ferguson, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Eclipse-Pioneer 
Division, treasurer. 

—o-- 
William W. Dulmage, director of the 
power department of Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., for 30 years, 
has been appointed power consult- 
ant for the company, and is suc- 
ceeded in the former position by his 
son, Roland W. Dulmage. The young- 
er Mr. Dulmage, appointed manager 
of the power department, Rouge 
Division, has been associated with 
Ford for 29 years. 

—o— 
John W. Rogers has been appointed 
sales manager of Wean Equipment 
Corp., Cleveland. 

ye, ae 
C. F. Bonnet has been appointed pro- 
duction manager, Industrial Chemical 


HERBERT D. RATHBUN 


Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, and G. W. Russell as as- 
sistant sales manager, same division. 

—o— 
Herbert D. Rathbun has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J. He succeeds Archibald W. 
Brown to the latter position. Mr. 
Brown recently retired after 47 years’ 
service, but continues as a member of 
the board of directors. Clarence W. 
Snyder has been appointed comp- 
troller and assistant secretary of the 
company, and H. Russell Brown as 
assistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary. 

—o— 
Arthur F. Dallia, purchasing agent, 
Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, was 
elected president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago. 
Walter Armstrong, American Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, was 
elected first vice president, and Robv- 
ert A. Doyle, Glidden Co., second 
vice president. Re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively, are L. 
R. Seen, Borg-Warner Corp., ani 
Harry H. Wise, Scovill Mfg. Co. 

—-O-- 
Robert E. Hospes, engineer with 
Aluminum Seal Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
since 1945, and of the parent com- 
pany, Aluminum Co. of America, 
since 1942, has been named assistant 
chief chemist at Alseco’s new head- 
quarters in Richmond, Ind. 

~~0O— 
Schultz Die Casting Co., Toledo, O., 
announces election of J. A. Zapf as 
chairman of the board, R. A. Luedtke 
as president and general manager, 
and R. A. Emch as vice president 
and treasurer. 

—-0-—— 
Charles W. Perelle, former head of 
Gar Wood Industries Inc., Detroit, 
has been elected president of ACF- 
Brill Motors Co., Philadelphia. He 
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JOSEPH A. MARLAND 


Appointed sales manager, W. A. Jones Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Chicago. Noted in STEEL, 
Apr. Il issue, p. 74 


succeeds Ronald R. Monroe, resigned, 
but who remains with the company 
asaconsultant. E.J. Parker, who has 
also resigned, served as vice president 
and assistant general manager. 
Her "OER 
Robert S. Strawsburg has been ap- 
pointed field engineer in Europe, with 
headquarters in Paris, France, for 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. He 
will work with the company’s 13 
dealers established throughout Eng- 
land and the continent in the appli- 
cation of Warner & Swasey turret 
lathes, automatics, and tapping ma- 
chines. He has been with the com- 
pany’s East Orange, N. J., office. 
—0O— 


J. Frederic Land has been appointed 
manager of sales, Nelson B. Morrow, 
office manager, and Leslie S. Bishop, 
sales metallurgist for Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. W. E. 


WILLIAM F. GODEJOHN 


Elected vice president-operations, Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh. Noted 
in STEEL, May 9 issue, p. 90 


Bossert has been transferred from 
Philadelphia district sales to New 
York district sales, and John L. Hall- 
man, from general sales to Philadel- 
phia district sales. 

ages 
Harrison Taylor, since 1938 associ- 
ated with Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., 
both as an engineer and estimator in 
the railroad products department, 
has been transferred to the New 
York district office as a sales engi- 
neer. 

chy Cae 
Kaiser Co. Inc., Oakland, Calif., an- 
nounces the removal of its eastern 
sales office from 30 Church St. to 
620 Fifth Ave., New York. W. F. Pel- 
letier, eastern sales representative 
for Kaiser Steel, will be in charge of 
the Fifth Ave. office. 

-—O-- 
A. L. Lippitt has been appointed 





PERRY L. FRANCIS 


Elected vice president in charge of sales, Alan 
Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. Noted in 
STEEL, May 2 issue, p. 169 


products manager of Alnesium cases, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville. He 
previously was regional manager of 
the midwest with Mills Industries in 
Chicago. 

erie 
Edward A. Miller, manager, Building 
Panels Division, Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, has been named 
chairman of the Light Gage Steel 
Manufacturers & Fabricators Group, 
American Iron & Steel Institute, New 
York. 

Ee 
J. D. Potter has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer at the Los An- 
geles office, Columbia Steel Co. 

—- O— 
T. C. Ingersoll has been appointed 
general manager, Shipbuilding Divi- 
sion, Bethlehem Steel Co., on the 
Pacific Coast. He succeeds W. M. 
Laughton, retired. 





OBITUARIES... 


William T. Mossman, 76, before his 
retirement in 1947 director of ad- 
vertising and publicity for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, died 
May 5. He had been in charge of 
the company’s advertising for 40 
years. 

—-O-— 
Frank B. Bell, 72, founder and chair- 
man of the board, Edgewater Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, and chief of the 
Pittsburgh District Ordnance during 
most of World War II, died May 6. 

——0-- 
Emil C. Stolberg, 74, chief engineer, 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, until his retirement four years 
ago, died at his home in Glen Ridge, 
N. J., May 4. 

—-—O--- 
Mark O. Ward, manager of the Cin- 
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cinnati district, Replacement Tire 
Sales Division, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, died Apr. 22 after a brief ill- 
ness. 
Vane es 
Montague Ward, 59, vice president 
and general manager, Welding Ship- 
yards Inc., Norfolk, Va., died May 4. 
—0O--—-—- 
William B. Grischy, 77, president, 
Moeschl-Edwards Co., Covington, Ky., 
died Apr. 28. 
—-0--- 
Charles S. Sumner, western rep- 
resentative of Riverside Metal Co., 
Riverside, N. J., died May 6. 
~-0-—- 
Oswald E. Herde, 50, tool designer 
with Ben-Hur Co., Milwaukee, died 
May 2, following a heart attack. 
—o— 
W. W. French, 57, advertising man- 
ager, Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 


Ind., for the last 27 years, died May 
6 in South Bend, Ind. 

cota 
Walter A. Bolton, president, R. B. 
Rock Bit Co. and Syracuse, N. Y., 
representative of Wyckoff Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, died recently. 

Za tate 
Earl O. Aspdin, 63, partner in H. 
Weiss & Co., New York, manufac- 
turer of machinery, died May 8 at 
Montclair, N. J. 

cae vee 
John M. McCabe, 71, president, Mc- 
Cabe Boiler Corp., Newark, N. J., 
died May 8 at his home in South 
Orange, N. J. 

-—Q----- 
Frank J. Timmens, 54, retired gen- 
eral sales manager, Dodge Motor Co., 
division of Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
died at his home at La Selva Beach, 
Calif., May 1. 
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675 MOLDS EVERY HOUR 


Every hour 675 molds are carried to the pouring 
section and then through cooling and shakeout areas 
on this Cleveland Tramrail continuous foundry mo 


handlina system- Because travel machinery is over- 
head, away from 


dirt and hot metal, 
production inter- 
ruptions an 

maintenance are 
kept at minimum. 
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Cleveland Tramrail equip- 
ment of various types has 


been developed for nearly 


every warehouse requirement. This 


akes it easy for one man to 
boxes or awkward shapes. 
in a short time. 


equipment m 
handle heavy 
It usually pays for itself 
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HELPS CUTTING EFFICIENCY— Bonding resins used on 
abrasive belts and disks produced by Behr-Manning Division 


of Norton Co., are employed not only as a tenacious anchor- 
ing medium for the abrasive particles, but as a heat-resistant 
coating that greatly increases cutting life of the abrasive. 
When used dry, according to the company, these double- 
bonded abrasives are immune to cutting heats and humidity. 
When wet, they are impervious to water, cutting oils or cool- 
ants. Thus they can be used for faster and longer cuts, the 
belts lasting about five to six times longer than convention- 
ally bonded units, according to performance records. 


TAKES HEAT FROM HEAT— Incoming pieces are grad- 


ually heated by outgoing pieces in the two porcelain enamel- 
ing furnaces, soon to go into operation in Kaiser’s Fleetwing 
plant, Bristol, Pa., for enameling bathtubs and kitchen sinks. 
An elevated U-shaped oven operating at about 1550° F min- 
imizes convection heat losses from each of the units, and de- 
sign of an inclined heating chamber is instrumental for the 
interchange of heat between the incoming and outgoing 
pieces. The setup, it is said, not only provides heat economy 
but reduces warpage by preheating the work slowly. 


FRICTION, YET NO FRICTION—Friction of ball or roller 


bearings normally makes up such a small part of the total 
in a study of rolling resistance that serious errors will not re- 
sult even if they are neglected, according to The Texas Co., 
New York. Typical cord auto tires, it is pointed out, have a 
rolling resistance which increases slowly from about 1 per 
cent of the load carried at zero speed to about 1.6 per cent 
at 60 mph. The wheel bearings, however, have a traction re- 
sistance of hardly 0.1 per cent. 


EASTERN VS WESTERN BRICK—Effect of impurities on 
the refractoriness of silica brick is much more pronounced in 
brick of Eastern than of Western origin, L. L. Wells Jr., cer- 
amic laboratory, South Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
revealed before the National Open Hearth Committee at a 
meeting sponsored by the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in Chicago recently. This wide dif- 
ference in behavior, he said, is believed to be directly re- 
lated to the effect of alkalis since the Eastern product in- 
herently contains from three to four times more alkalis than 
the Western—even though total of detrimental oxides may 
be essentially the same. 


LOW-COST OXYGEN— New process developed by Hy- 


drocarbon Research Inc., New York, for producing low-cost 
oxygen from air is reported to be commercially successful. 
First plant to use the method—Glen McCarthy’s Chemical 
Co., Winnie, Tex,—according to the New York company is 
producing in excess of 200 gross tons per day of 90 per cent 
oxygen for the synthesis of methanol, formaldehyde and 
other petrochemicals. In large quantities, the process can 
make oxygen available for steelmaking at a cost as low as $3 
per ton. However, costs at the McCarthy operation many run 
somewhat higher than this figure. Second plant using the 
process is expected to be in operation later this year with a 
capacity of 2000 tons per day of oxygen. It is being built for 
Carthage Hydrocol Corp., Brownsville, Tex. 


Vews Summary—p. 49 Market Summary—p. 133 


AT A GLANCE 


REFINED ACCURACY—Accurately 
reproducible results in spectrochem- 
ical analysis are obtained from the 
use of a new electrical power source 
designed from the ground up in the 
research department of American 
Steel & Wire Co. The power unit, 
which provides energy for either the 
spark or arc method of quantitative- 
ly analyzing specimens, meets re- 
quirements of reproducibility, stabil- 
ity, sturdiness, constancy of behavior, 
and ease of operation. (p. 80) 


“PRODUCTION TOOL” Peculiar 
characteristics of rubber are making 
it an important production aid ca- 
pable of performing many jobs es- 
pecially when combined with metals. 
Its reputation for isolating vibration 
and increasing efficiency of flexible 
couplings is already well established 
in the metalworking industry. Now 
machine tool, accessory and equip- 
ment builders are beginning to recog- 
nize and investigate possibilities of 
the material. (p. 82) 


NO MISTAKE ALLOWANCE — 
A bad move in selecting an overhead 
crane could easily throw handling 
costs out of line and at the same 
time interfere seriously with plant 
operations, it is pointed out. Since so 
many types of cranes are made of- 
fering numerous optional features, 
mistakes are surprisingly easy to 
make. One of the major factors to 
consider in selecting such a crane is 
the class of service. (p. 86). 


STILLS OF STEEL—Coke oven de- 
signers have gone to the petroleum 
industry for their still designs. Mod- 
ern stills, it is pointed out, are made 
entirely of steel plate instead of cast 
iron. Gradually increased vapor 
space above the trays now allow high 
boil-up rates and heavy backflows, 
which in turn make larger forward 
flow and closer cutting possible. 
Pumped backflows with head boxes 
that accurately control backflow re- 
place the old dephlegmator. Also ef- 
ficiency of condensers is greatly in- 
creased by use of high velocity tubes, 
and automatic control boards elimin- 
ate much guessing formerly neces- 
sary. (p. 102) 
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Now Practical for Standard Metallurgical Laboratories 


Under test for the last 2 years, new electrical power equipment provides 
energy for either spark or arc method of quantitative analysis, meeting re- 
quirements of reproducibility, stability and ease of operation 


By W. O. EVERLING 
Director of Research 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cleveland 


CCURATELY reproducible results in spectrochem- 
ical analysis are obtained from the use of a new 
electrical power source that provides energy for 

either the spark or arc method of quantitatively an- 
alyzing specimens in the research department of 
American Steel and Wire Co. Installed in June, 
1947, the new electrical power source was designed 
from the ground up to meet the requirements of re- 
producibility, stability, sturdiness, constancy of be- 
havior, simplicity of maintenance, and ease of op- 
eration. 

Unless the power source used with spectrographic 
equipment for quantitative analysis has an invariable 
energy output for a given set of control settings, it 
is extremely difficult to correlate the results from suc- 
cessive tests. The failure of earlier types of equip- 
ment to solve satisfactorily this problem received 
considerable study in the research laboratory of this 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary in the past. Dif- 
ficulties traced to the inadequacies of equipment then 
available demonstrated that an electrical power 
source would have to be designed to meet the needs. 

For some time research engineers of the company 


had been following the fundamental studies on con- 
trol of excitation currents for spectrographic analysis 
performed by Professor R. A. Wolfe and his associate, 
Dr. John Enns, at the University of Michigan. The 
research department of the American Steel and Wire 
Co. approached Leeds and Northrup Co. to obtain a 
commercially practical new power source which would 
include the findings of Prof. Wolfe and Dr. Enns but 
which should also incorporate a number of new fea- 
tures to make it thoroughly practical for use in stand- 
ard metallurgical laboratories. 

In a conference between representatives of both 
companies, it was decided that the new source should 
include the following principles: 

1. A small, packaged unit which could serve as 
a base for the spectrograph, thus eliminating a 
separate source room; 

2. An air interrupter that would eliminate line- 


Fig. 1—View of American Steel & Wire Co. research 
department spectrochemical analytical laboratory, 
showing the spectrograph mounted on top of con- 
trol cabinet for new power source. Panel board, 
with controls for the new equipment is at left 
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voltage control and high maintenance costs 
that are experienced with a mechanical inter- 
rupter ; 

An oscillograph mounted in view of the op- 
erator so that it is possible to observe excita- 
tion conditions at all times—this being of ut- 
most importance for establishing reproduci- 
bility of power output; 

t. A source for universal application in emission 
spectrochemical quantitative analysis. 


The experimental power source consists of the elec- 
trical equipment necessary to produce either a high- 
voltage, alternating current spark, or a low-voltage, 
spark-ignited, alternating current arc. As set up in 
this laboratory, the source installation consists of a 
steel cabinet which serves as a base for the spectro- 
graph and in which are installed the capacitors, in- 
ductance coils, safety gap, transformer, timers, air 
filter and controls, secondary resistance and relays. 
Mounted on the steel cabinet, adjacent to the an- 
alytical stand, is a small steel box, lined with acous- 
tical material to decrease noise, which contains the 
air interrupter assembly. The air interrupter is con- 
structed with magnesium pins that can be adjusted 
to control peak voltage and breaks per half cycle. 

Control of the electrical elements of the power 
source is effected by instruments and controls on the 
panel board which consists of the voltmeter, ammeter 
and primary resistance controls for both are and 
spark circuits; start and stop buttons, shutter and air 


; controls, either operated automatically or manually; 


lights to aid the operator in checking operating con- 
ditions; and an oscillograph. Both the primary re- 
sistance and the oscillograph are mounted behind the 
panel board. 


Electrical equipment and control elements incor- 


Fig. 2—Recording microphotometer employed in 

conjunction with spectrochemical analytical pro- 

cedures, This is said to be the first installation of 
the commercial form of this unit 


Fig. 3—Partial view of some of the electrical equip- 
ment forming the new power source for the spec- 
trochemical unit 


porated in the electrical power source include a 3-kv 
transformer with a 33,000 v peak voltage. Capacitors 
provide a capacity range of 0.002 to 0.016 micro- 
farads. Variable inductance in the spark circuit 
ranges from 10 to 40 microhenries. Approximately 
300 microhenries inductance is permanently mount- 
ed in the arc circuit. A primary resistance of 111 
ohms permanently mounted, and a variable resistance 
of 0 to 15 ohms, are included in the spark circuit. 
In the arc circuit, 5 ohms primary resistance is per- 
manently mounted, and a variable resistance of 0 to 
37 ohms is provided. A secondary resistance of 1% 
to 914 ohms is also provided. Current in the spark 
circuit can be varied from 5 to 25 amperes, while the 
current in the arc circuit is variable between 0 and 5 
amperes. The safety gap has been provided with a 
graduated scale to simplify adjustment. Timers pro- 
vide for presparking, sparking and arcing intervals 
from 0 to 120 seconds. 

The electrical power source was so designed that 
all electrical variables can be adjusted easily and safe- 
ly with a minimum of time consumed. Safety switches 
on all doors and in other locations guarantee safety to 
operating personnel. By adjusting the different vari- 
ables in the circuit by means of control units on the 
panel board it is possible to set up various source 
paranieters that result in specific energy inputs to 
the analytical gap. 

Spectrometry—As in all power sources, certain 
factors increase or decrease the energy output and 
these characteristic features must be taken into con- 
sideration when adjusting the variables on the new 
power source in this laboratory. When making ad- 
justments to obtain the desired energy output, it is 
desirable to change one variable at a time in order 
to obtain the characteristics that best meet the needs 
of the samples being analyzed. 

After primary resistance is established, distance of 
the air gap (auxiliary gap) is adjusted so that the 
proper current (amperage) and number of breaks per 
half cycle are discharged in the analytical gap to pro- 
vide the proper burn (avoiding deep craters in the 
specimens) that will give uniform analytical results 
from sample to sample. (Please turn to Page 116) 
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NE field of invectigation which is yielding star- 

tling advances in overall production efficiency 

is the application of rubber, and particularly of 
bonded rubber, to the varied machines and products 
of industry. 

The term “rubber” includes not only the natural 
hydrocarbon of vegetable origin and its modifica- 
tions, but also all those synthesized materials having 
some or most of the properties of natural rubber. 
Since both the natural and synthetic elastomers are 
compounds, each ingredient of which affects the 
properties of the resulting material, an almost in- 
finite variety of combinations of properties is avail- 
able. One of the most useful characteristics of rubber 
compounds is their adhesion, under suitable condi- 
tions at fabrication, to many other engineering ma- 
terials—for example, to most metals. The term 
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By WILLIAM. A. KEETCH 


Senior Product Engineer 
lord Mfg. Co. 
Erie, Pa 


Peculiar characteristics of rubber 
are making it an important pro- 
duction aid capable of perform- 
ing many jobs especially when 
combined with metals. Machine 
tool, accessory and equipment 
makers are just beginning to rec- 
ognize and investigate possibili- 
ties of the material 


“bonded rubber’ is applied to such combined metal 
and rubber parts because the two components are 
bonded together during vulcanization of the elas- 
tomer. 

Tabulation of the many properties of rubber com- 
pounds and their limitless combinations would be 
of little value at this point in the discussion. A bet- 
ter approach is to examine some of the situations, 
and methods of application where rubber is con- 
tributing to manufacturing efficiency. 

Isolates Vibration—Vibration is one the worst 
saboteurs of efficient production. Machined finishes 
are spoiled, accuracy is impaired, worker fatigue is 
increased, and equipment is frequently shut down for 
repairs or rapidly worn out when vibration is present. 
While great strides have been made in recent years 
to reduce vibration at its source, there is a practical 
and economical limit to this reduction. The obvious 
answer is to confine remaining vibration as much 4s 
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possible. Rubber offers characteristics admirably 
suited to reduce transmission of both noise and vibra- 
tion. Mountings, joints, and couplings of rubber- 
bonded-to-metal construction form flexible connec- 
tions which can, by proper design, isolate practically 
all vibratory disturbance. In instances where it is 
not practical to isolate the vibration source closely, it 
is often possible to effectively protect delicate instru- 
ments or workers by mounting the instrument itself 


| on the worker’s platform. 


In a particular textile mill, for example, it was not 
feasible to mount each of the heavy looms which were 
shaking the entire building. Worker fatigue and lost 
time from foot troubles was excessively high. By the 
simple expedient of supplying their people with 
properly designed rubber-soled shoes, production was 
measurably increased. In effect, the workers were 
“mounted” on rubber and isolated from much of the 
vibration. 

Mounting Selection—Three types of vibration may 
be encountered. Most common is a steady vibration 
with usually a single basic-frequency. An engine or 
motor would typify such a source. Proper selection 
of scientifically designed mountings and couplings can 
reduce transmission of this type of disturbance to 
a negligible value. 

For example, we might assume a motor-generator 
set having a horizontal shaft operating at 1750 rpm. 
Rotor unbalance will produce a vibratory force rotat- 
ing in a vertical plane. If we imagine the set operat- 
ing in space, it is apparent that no vibration would be 
transferred to the building structure. It is equally 
obvious that if the unit is bolted solidly to the floor, 
all vibratory .energy must pass into the structure. 
By employing resilient mountings of proper design, 
We can very nearly approach the former condition. 


May 16, 1949 
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STATIC DEFLECTION IN INCHES 


Fig. 1—-Surface 
plate mounted on 
plate form hold- 
er-type mount- 
ings 


Fig. 2—A family 
of curves show- 
ing per cent iso- 


lation versus 

static deflection 

versus disturbing 
frequency 
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Fig. 2 shows a family of curves which graphically il- 
lustrate the degree of isolation obtained with any 
combination of disturbing frequency and mounting 
stiffness. This latter term is expressed as static de- 
flection, which is the steady deformation of the 
mountings under weight of the supported unit. Going 
back to our 1750 rpm motor-generator set, we see 
that if mountings having a static deflection of 0.12- 
inch are chosen, over 90 per cent attenuation of the 
vertical disturbance will result. In other words, less 
than 10 per cent of the vibratory energy will reach 
the supporting structure. In addition to the 1750 
rpm basic disturbance emanating from such a unit, 
higher harmonics of this vibration and even noise, 
which is simply a high-frequency vibration, will re- 
sult. A glance at Fig. 2 makes it apparent that even 
better isolation exists for these higher disturbing fre- 
quencies. Thus, it is only necessary to consider the 
lowest disturbing frequency to be encountered and 
all others will be adequately provided. 

Instrument Mounting—If, as is sometimes the 
case, it is not feasible to resiliently-mount the motor- 
generator set on the structure, then consideration 
should be given to mounting any instruments flexibly, 
such as voltmeters and ammeters, which have to be 
supported on the same structure. Exactly the same 
procedure is followed in selecting resilient mountings 
for the instrument; that is, the static deflection is 
selected from Fig. 2 to give degree of isolation re- 
quired. Let us assume that a recording meter is re- 
quired on the above motor-generator set to provide 
2 continuous record of performance. If bolted solidly 
to the set’s frame, such an instrument could soon be 
rendered useless as a result of pivots and bearings 
being hammered out. Attachment through suitable 
bonded-rubber mountings, selected to deflect 14% to 
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3/16-inch under the instrument’s weight, will prolong 
its life indefinitely. Fig. 1 shows a surface plate sup- 
ported on holder type plate form mountings while 
Fig. 3 illustrates the application of channel mount- 
ings to a scale. Both installations protect the life 
and accuracy of the instruments. 


A word of caution should be injected here. Fore- 


going examples consider only the vertical lineal dis- ° 


turbance created by the motor-generator set. How- 
ever, most spring systems are bodies with six dif- 
ferent degrees of freedom, translation and rotation in 
each of three different planes. To insure correct 
and perfectly satisfactory mounting selection, it is 
frequently necessary to investigate performance in 
most or all of these modes of motion. This is en- 
tirely possible, but beyond the scope of this article. 

An interesting corollary to the use of rubber 
springs for vibration absorption may be obtained 
by again referring to Fig. 2. If a relatively small 
static deflection is chosen, the system may be tuned 
into the area where the vibratory force is actually 
magnified. Thus, a vibrator so tuned can shake 
a mass many times greater than itself. This prin- 
ciple is employed in bins, conveyors, screens, and 
packaging machinery for the handling of many 
powdered or granular products. 


Cushioning Impacts—Second classification of vibra- 
tory disturbance occurs as a single or transient im- 
pulse and is generally thought of as shock or impact. 
Such a disturbance usually results in very high ac- 
celerations accompanied by violent high frequency 
oscillations. Here, bonded-rubber elements provide 
cushioning and marked lowering of the acceleration 
rate as well as almost total isolation of the fatigue 
causing high-frequency components. Shock absorp- 
tion of this nature is of primary concern during 
shipment of even comparatively rugged equipment. 
Extra violent “humping” in the freightyard, or a 
dropped crate have ruined many an improperly 
protected shipment. Even when no structural damage 
occurs, such handling may disturb factory set ad- 
justments and necessitate expensive servicing at the 
time of equipment’s installation. Accordingly, suitable 
rubber mountings are being incorporated in shipping 
containers for everything from refrigeration units to 
oscilloscopes. For example, the military services are 
specifying that jet and rocket engines be so packaged. 
The strength of these units is limited by the desire 
for minimum weight and, as a result, dropping such an 
engine even 1 foot without shock protection results 
in irreparable damage. Rubber fittings incorporated 
in the containers protect the equipment from all hand- 
ling shocks during storage and transportation. Drop- 
ping the mounted unit as much as 36 inches, railroad 
humping shocks of 10 to 20 “G”, and so forth, are 
all adequately cushioned. 

Mobile installations of sensitive devices require 
similar treatment. Proper mountings protect x-ray 
equipment in a mobile laboratory, and electronic 
equipment in military ground or air vehicles. The 
several television systems make extensive use of 
mountings in their mobile stations. Likewise, shock 
is frequently experienced in the operation of large 
relays and circuit breakers. These open or close with 
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considerable impact which is detrimental to acja- 
cent equipment. Either individual relays or parels 
of such units may be resiliently supported on bonied 
rubber mountings to prevent transfer of these ha: m.- 
ful forces. Similarly, shock is experienced in the 
operation of punch presses, shears and heavy ma- 
chinery. Even when bolted to large concrete blocks 
bedded in sand, impulses from such equipment have 
been known to travel many yards through the ground 
to reappear at a remote spot to interfere seriously 
with the operation of precision grinders or other 
equipment. Rubber mountings can be applied to much 
of this type equipment to eliminate this undesirable 
condition. 


A further example of shock absorption is found in 
the many rubber bumpers which provide motion 
limitation with a minimum of impact and noise. 

Vibration from Noise—A third type of vibration 
is composed of high-frequency oscillations and mani- 
fests itself as noise or sound. Again, elasticity and, 
particularly, the reflective power of bonded-rubber 
provide exceptional isolation. In air conditioning 
units and business machines, wherever translated 
sound is objectionable, rubber mountings and joints 
serve well. Thus, wherever any type of vibration 
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js encountered, the adjacent production equipment— 
whether it be human, or a grinder, a lighting fixture, 
or a sensitive scale—will function better and more ef- 
ficiently in protected by rubber. A group of typical 
bonded rubber mountings is shown in Fig. 4. 

Bonded-rubber parts incorporated into machinery 
offer further advantages in that they will provide a 
ball-joint or a sliding and pivoting action for ocil- 
latory motion, with various stiffnesses in various 
planes, without wearing surfaces, lubrication, or 
maintenance, and with minimum force or friction 
loss. 

In rubber flexible couplings, fullest advantage is 
taken of many of the characteristics of this material. 
Relatively large torsional-resiliency introduces con- 
siderable flywheel effect which enables them to de- 
liver smooth, impulse free power, isolating destructive 
torsional vibration and shock. Because the flexing 
takes place within the elastomer, there are no sur- 
faces to rub or wear or require lubrication. They are 
quiet in operation and remain quiet, as well as com- 
pletely stopping noise transmittance through the 
shafts. They are unaffected by operation in the pres- 
ence of abrasive dust, chips, or similar contamination 
and are generally of smooth external contour. All 
these advantages are inherent in such a part to- 
gether with exceptional ability to accommodate both 
angular and parallel misalignment. 


Floating Holder—Use of bonded rubber in conjunc- 


Fig. 3—Scale mounted on channel-type mount- 
ings 

Fig. 4—Group of typical bonded-rubber mount- 
ings 




















































tion with cutting tools has made great strides. A 
floating holder for accurate drilling and reaming has 
been developed recently. Its rubber-bonded-to-metal 
construction combines a positive drive and large float- 
ing-capacity, both angular and parallel, with small 
size, simplicity, almost frictionless action, and no 
maintenance. driving torque, in either direction, is ac- 
complished through steel pins with no relative tor- 
sional motion. Yet the rubber permits adequate 
angular and parallel motion to accomplish the float- 
ing requirements. 


In lathe work, tool chatter has long been a detri- 
ment, ruining finish, reducing cutting speeds and 
shortening tool life. For use with the dog in “on- 
center” turning, a driver is available which incorpo- 
rates a bonded-rubber sandwich. Inserted between 
the dog and driver on the face plate, this rubber 
element permits the work to slow down slightly for 
an instant whenever the tool load increases. This 
action relieves the shock loads on both tool bit and 
machine gearing, as well as breaking up the chatter 
frequency. Tested on an intermittent roughing cut on 
the throws of a large crankshaft, tool chatter was 
completely eliminated even at considerably increased 
cutting speeds, while tool life was several times in- 
creased. Similar results aré obtained by clamping 
tool holders in the tool post between these thin 
bonded-rubber sandwiches. This same principle is 
being investigated for holding bits in milling machine 
cutters. Preliminary tests indicate that a very con- 
siderable improvement in speed, life and finish is ob- 
tained. 


Aids Grinding Operations—In the abrasive field, 
hard-rubber compounds are frequently employed as 
the binder in cutting and polishing wheels. Use of 
relatively soft rubber as a backing means for sanding 
and polishing operations enables the abrasive to con- 
tact uneven or curved surfaces. 





The friction and abrasive resistance qualities of 
rubber are responsible for increased use of rubber 
grips and friction devices. Jaws, handles, and feet of 
tools of all kinds have been rubber covered, thus 
providing a sure long wearing grip having elasticity 
to accommodate dimensional variations and to prevent 
curfaces marring. Rubber surfaced friction wheels 
provide good torque capacity with quiet, almost wear- 
less operation. One such friction drive uses a roller 
running on the rubber coated face of a steel disk and 
combines excellent clutch action, variable speed and 
reverse action in one simple long-lasting unit. Flat, 
round and V-belting for power transmission and belts 
for conveyor systems also make use of the same 
rubber characteristics. 


Sleeve Bearings—When lubricated with water, rub- 
ber has a very low coefficient of friction on many 
materials. This fact, coupled with its high abrasion 
resistance, has led to the use of rubber sleeve-bear- 
ings for applications where loads are not too high and 
where the bearing can be flooded with water. Mine 
conveyor bearings, water pump bearings, and marine 
shaft bearings are excellent examples. Carrying this 
thought further, a worm-type pump is available where 
stator is made of rubber. (Please turn to Page 116) 
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Cranes, hoists, monorail systems and elevators transport enormous quanti- era: 
ties of materials, facilitating production in steel mills, foundries, machine U 
shops, automobile plants and in other metalworking factories. Integration to 
of hoist and monorail systems with overhead cranes is receiving considerable na 
Set” : inte 
attention as a means of bringing all areas of a given plant under a cen- ga 
tralized handling plan por 
- g ; ini 
Fig. VW rome of the Part Ill of the current series : 
handling devices used and 
with various types of : ‘ : ind 
cranse end hotete OLE of various types of cranes, hoists and mono- “i 
rail systems and elevators can hardly be over- mas 
Fig. 18—Thirty-ton, 3- emphasized in any discussion of materials hand- the 
motor, 90-foot span elec- ling in metalworking plants. It should be similarly pi 
tric traveling crane in a obvious that only through the proper application of pas 
steel mill. Courtesy Whit- all this equipment, can maximum savings in time and jin 
ing Corp. labor be realized. ( 
Purchase of an overhead crane is a major expendi- dict 
Fig. 19-—Light-duty hoist tyre, A mistake in selecting one of these units could fi 
and tramrail system serv- — inorease handling costs and at the same time seriously 
ing a machine shop area. are 


interfere with plant operations. And mistakes are life 
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cranes and so many optional features are available. 

Uses of overhead traveling cranes are too numerous 
to list. According to materials handling engineers, 
cranes of this type are best utilized to move materials 
intermittently over any desired lines of travel within 
a given area. Areas served usually require trans- 
portation of materials regardless of cross traffic or 
uniformity of load. Loads themselves vary in size 
and weight. In machine shops, foundries and other 
industrial plants where bulk materials are to be moved 
in and out of storage, overhead cranes equipped with 
magnets and grab buckets are in service. Some of 
the products and materials carried by overhead 
cranes are: Car bodies, locomotives, limestone, coal, 
sand, slag. Steel companies would be helpless without 
overhead cranes. 

Class Service—Class of service is the major factor 
dictating the kind of crane to be selected. Cranes 
for continuous service such as steel mill application 
are built with emphasis on safety, ruggedness, long 
life, accessibility of parts for maintenance, fast speed 
and electrical equipment engineered for the duty cycle 





involved. The regular industrial classification includes 
a wide range of cranes which are in more or less con- 
stant use handling loads of various sizes. Crane de- 
sign is modified to meet the requirements of the hand- 
ling tasks to be performed. Intermittent industrial 
service covers cage or floor-controlled cranes not in 
constant use. Standby service makes only limited 
demands on cranes thereby making possible a further 
modification of engineering features and changing 
costs, too. 

One high alloy jobbing foundry employs four over- 
head cranes with capacities for carrying 8 and 15- 
ton loads handling flasks, cores, molds, hot metal, 
castings and in charging the electric are and induc- 
tion furnaces. Heats produced in the furnaces weigh 
from 200 to 10,000 pounds. Centrifugal and static 
castings of all shapes and sizes are made in some 40 
or more different analyses in this shop.!* 

Another plant manufacturing agricultural machin- 
ery, receives and handles steel bars and angles in 
storage and production, using two 10-ton cab-con- 
trolled, electrically-operated bridge cranes in co- 
operation with power trucks. Covering the entire 
storage department and railroad tracks which are in- 
side the building, these cranes also service the 
shears and load scrap into railroad cars. Steel in 
bundles is unloaded from gondola cars and placed in 
storage. Overhead cranes carry the bundles of steel 
to the shears, placing them on cradle-topped castered 
dollies, ready for shearing. 

Sheet steel is handled in the same plant by over- 
head cranes. Bands are cut, wrapping removed and the 
sheets stored in piles, segregated according to gage 
and sheet size. Sheets ready for production are picked 
up by the crane and placed on an inclined roller con- 
veyor set up between the sheet metal storage area 
and the sheet metal fabricating department. A 
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floor-controlled bridge crane running behind the shear 
line picks the bundle from the conveyor and delivers 
it to a castered table at the shear. Cranes are equip- 
ped with electrically-operated sheet metal grabs.° 


Crane Standardization — Current trend toward 
greater standardization of crane controls and motors 
is expected to bring with it benefits in the form of 
fewer replacement problems for users. In a typical 
shop, a crane motor developed trouble and was taken 
out of service. The maintenance crew installed a spare 
motor. It just so happened that the resistor on this 
particular job had a very low value while the replace- 
ment motor needed a high value. Within a matter of 
hours the motor was burned out because the resistor 
was wrong and did not give the slipring motor 
enough starting torque. Time out for breakdowns 
of this type could be greatly reduced if motor replace- 
ments did not require substitution also of resistors, 
pinions, brake wheels, redrilling of brake mounting 
holes and other changes.'5 

Purchasers of cranes are advised by manufac- 
turers to give careful thought to their motor specifi- 
cations before ordering equipment, and to stock the 
correct spare parts. 

Standardization for the sake of safety is another 
subject presently under surveillance. Desirability of 


Fig. 20—Self-propelled crane handling billets, bar 
stock and pipe in an outside storage area. Courtesy 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Fig. 21—Tongs for large round shapes. Courtesy 
Heppenstall Co. 


Fig. 22—Gantry cranes and chain hoists relieve 
overhead cranes of light work. Courtesy Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. 


Fig. 23—Three-ton air hoists handle material at 
pickling vats in a galvanizing department. Courtesy 
Compressed Air & Gas Institute 


Fig. 24—Three electromagnets lifting coils of strip 
steel. Courtesy Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 
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preparing and establishing standard recommended 
practices for electrical installation on cranes, hoists, 
bridges, etc. has been widely discussed during the 
past few years. The American Standards Association 
safety code B-30.2 for cranes, derricks and hoists, 
adopted and published in 1943, laid the groundwork 
for continuing efforts in improving quality and safety 
features of the apparatus. Safety features in over- 
head handling equipment and the importance of pre- 
venting accidents resulting from failure of mechanical 
safety devices receive a great deal of attention from 
both designers and users of cranes and hoists. 

The following suggestions were made by one steel 
plant electrical engineer!® to stop falling hook blocks: 
Pay careful attention to crane design and to mechan- 
ical details of the limit switch installation. Provide for 
enough travel for the weight to allow the switch to 
operate. Good maintenance with frequent inspection 
should include a tripping test. Crane operators must 
be closely supervised to be sure they do not use the 
limit switch as a service stop, when it is intended to 
be an emergency safety device. 

Integration of Systems—Hoists are sometimes in- 
tegrated with overhead crane equipment for the 
purpose of breaking down the manufacturing areas 
into functionalized operations. As a matter of fact, 
large overhead cranes are now increasingly tied in 
with smaller floor cranes and light overhead units 
equipped with hoists to take care of the requirements 
of machine tools or given areas. By utilizing this ar- 
rangement sizable economies can be effected. The 
large overhead cranes do not disrupt production 
while they handle the small loads. 

Advantages of an overhead crane are offered on a 
smaller scale by hoists, basic types of which are hand 
chain, electric and air-operated. They are generally 
used to service machines, to handle materials on load- 
ing platforms, to move bulky parts in restricted areas, 
to lift and carry parts from stores to processing and 
between processes, to feed assembly lines, and in 
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Fig. 25—Special air motor hoist used for rolling 

over a tractor rear end axle and gear housing which 

is received at this point upside down on the roller 
conveyor. Courtesy Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


many other applications. Whereas the original pur- 
pose of hoists was to move things vertically, they are 
now employed in horizontal materials handling by 
running on monorail systems, or suspending from a 
jib or travelling crane. 

As used in the metalworking industry, hand chain 
hoists with capacities up to about 45 tons aid the as- 
sembly of heavy units such as motors and engines, 
load trucks and railroad cars, facilitate maintenance 
work on machines with heavy components and lift 
and hold parts during production operations. They 
can be suspended in permanent locations or hung on 
overhead tracks for additional flexibility, as stated 
previously. 

Electric hoists, usually pushbutton controlled, are 
made in a wide variety of sizes and types with dif- 
ferent lifting heights, operating speeds, mountings 
for stationary use or trolley travel, as well as for 
monorail systems. Hoists are used in handling bulky 
parts in restricted areas, placing loads in machine 
shops, feeding assembly lines. 

Weight and cost of this equipment has been great- 
ly reduced. For instance, in one plant not long ago, 
an electric hoist with 1-ton capacity, designed and 
built in 1895 was removed from service. This hoist 
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and trolley weighed 1460 pounds. A modern 1-ton 
capacity hoist with motor-driven trolley weighs a to. 
tal of 165 pounds and has greater speed and other 
new features.!? 

In one machine shop hoists were installed on over. ( 
head tracks to hasten machine operations. Oper. B® 
tors are now saved the job of lifting heavy pieces iy 
and out of their machines. A fabricating shop han. 
dles long heavy structural channels using a battery o; 
electric hoists. Steel plate is positioned for cutting 
forming or welding by a hoist used with a positive. 
holding grab. 

Air Hoists — Sensitive control possible with air 
hoists makes this type of overhead handling equip. 
ment particularly well adapted for delicate work such 
as drawing patterns and lowering copes in foundries, 

Paint rooms, galvanizing shops and other places 
where spark-free operation is necessary or the pres. 
ence of acid fumes would damage other types of 
equipment, are typical installations for air-operated 
hoists. Air pressure inside the hoist excludes the cor. & 
rosive atmosphere. 

Production in a machine shop processing six cast- 
ings per day was increased to eight units by adding 
a 10,000-pound hoist mounted on a jib crane. Ata 
malleable iron foundry, three air motor-driven hoists 
handling furnace charging paid for themselves in 3 
months. In the galvanizing shop of an oil well equip- 
ment manufacturer, 3-ton air hoists raise and lower 
metal parts at the pickling vats; an air-driven trolley 
overhead moves the load to and from the vats. 

Pneumatic roll-over hoists furnish an interesting 
means of turning over castings, assemblies and other 
loads. Essentially, roll-over hoists are the same as 
standard hoists except that a chain and wheel take 
the place of cable and rope drum, with a hook at- 
tached to each end of the chain. Two load chains are 
thus formed, one raising and the other lowering. 

Capacities of air-operated hoists range from about 
250 to 20,000 pounds, and lifts up to 60 feet. 

Places where overhead trackage cannot be perma: 
nently erected can be serviced by jib cranes, which 
are short lengths of track mounted so they can be 
swung in arcs up to 360 degrees. This type of equip- 
ment is also used as movable extensions of overhead 
track systems to take care of loading docks or t0 
cross railroad tracks. Jib cranes are also conven: 
ient for all kinds of localized handling. Every sec: 
tion of metalworking shops can be serviced by over: 
head transportation by jib cranes working with mono- 
rail systems and overhead traveling cranes. 

Two electrified interlocking jib cranes in one plant 
simplify the loading of long steel frames into rail- 
road cars or trucks. Equipment is so arranged that 
the frames can be easily piled at right angles with 
the main tramrail runway inside the building. 

While jib cranes equipped with electric hoists ca! 
be extremely helpful in certain restricted handling f 
jobs, gantry cranes are able to handle other jobs t0 
advantage. They are useful in operating locally 
under heavier traveling cranes and relieving them of 
much of the lighter work. Operated in connectio! 
with a stationary tramrail system, they greatly re N 
duce rehandling of loads. 
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Example of specialized utilization of overhead 
equipment is an automatic carrier developed recent- 
ly for transporting 15 cubic-foot baskets of metal 
chips weighing 1000 pounds from oil extractor to 
any one of eight storage bunkers. The carrier auto- 
matically delivers, empties by turning the basket 
over, and returns. Station to which load is to be 
dispatched is preselected, using a dial indicator lo- 
cated on the carrier. 

Self-propelled Cranes — Self-propelled cranes, on 
several types of mobile mountings, and built in vari- 
ous sizes and lifting capacities, handle many classes 
of materials, such as scrap, ingots, bar steel and 
small castings, usually out-of-doors. Every part of 
an outside yard can be reached and served by this 
type of equipment which is designed for unloading, 
sorting, stockpiling and loading, using special attach- 
ments. Dragline buckets, grapples, tongs, clamps, 
slings, special hooks, skull crackers, grabs, skips, 
magnets, hairpin hooks, are a few of the attachments 
in general use on self-propelled cranes. 

With all kinds of overhead handling equipment, 
ordinary loads and cumbersome, odd-shaped mate- 
rials can be handled by special attachments. Among 
these are sheet lifters, bar stock lift beams, hopper- 
type coal buckets, standard tongs for die blocks, etc., 
barrel grabs, equalizer level lifts, mechanical sheet 
lifters, plate grabs, pipe shaft tongs, crane and hoist 
scales. The steel industry alone requires an impres- 
sive list of auxiliary handling aids such as stripper 
and ingot mold tongs, ingot lifters, pipe shaft tongs, 
grabs. Facilities of this kind make basic materials 
handling equipment infinitely more versatile than it 
would otherwise be. 

Standard round and rectangular lifting magnets 
are used chiefly with overhead and mobile cranes, in 
steel mills, lifting ingots, billets, handling pig iron and 
scrap in foundries,.rails and car wheels in railroad 
shops and unloading cars and trucks in scrap yards. 
Custom-built magnets are manufactured to handle 
hot ingots, pig iron and rolls of hot strip steel, as 
well as hot slabs. Representative lifting magnets 
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Fig. 26 — These two electrified interlocking jib 

cranes facilitate loading of railroad cars. Individual 

hoist carriers are run onto them and used individu- 

ally or together. Courtesy Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co. 


range from about 36 to 65 inches in diameter and are 
used for carrying loads varying from 1600 to 7800 
pounds, approximately. Smaller round magnets, 12 
to 29 inches in diameter carry from 180 to 1400 pounds. 

Freight Elevators—In multifloor factories, freight 
elevators form a vital part of the materials handling 
system. As more and more handling tasks are per- 
formed by power trucks, elevator equipment must be 
correspondingly altered to take care of the additional 
loads. A 500-pound hand truck, for instance, pulls 
its relatively small pay load into the elevator, dis- 
tributing the load gradually. A power truck, on the 
other hand may weigh 8000 pounds, or more. Its 
pay load is proportionately heavier. The power truck 
travels relatively fast, stops quickly, delivering its 
freight with an impact. The load weight may be off- 
balance part of the time, especially during loading, 
when the full load is at the edge of the platform. 

Structural characteristics of the building, number 
of floors and floor heights, quantity, weight, size, type 
of unit and method of loading, and operational cycle 
are some of the factors to be considered in planning 
for freight elevator service.'15 Capacity of standard 
elevator equipment is from 2500 to 10,000 pounds. 

Since industrial truck loading increases the stresses 
in elevators, continued use of power trucks with an 
elevator not designed for such use might be danger- 
ous. 

(To be continued) 
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Its CARL C, STRUEVER 

ick Gen. Mgr., American Nickeloid Company 

its Peru 1, Illinois 

a NICKELOID MEéTALs_ provide two 
important sales advantages: First, 

ng, lower unit costs; second, greater prod- 
uct beauty. They offer both a mate- 

ber rial and a production short-cut meth- 

ype od of interest to every designer, every 

cle production and sales executive. 

ing 

urd GREATER ECONOMY 

ds. NICKELOID METALS are pre- finished 

3eS metals produced in sheets or coils and 

an therefore more economical to use. No 

ore further plating, polishing or other 
finishing is required. The manufac- 
turer need only fabricate to form a 
finished part or product. For normal 
production, NICKELOM METALS can 

and be blanked, formed, drawn, stamped, 

ys bent, soldered, riveted or spot welded, 


for without damage to the fine finishes. 
And for severe fabricating conditions 


ae the metal can be further provided with 
nial a ‘‘Mar-Not’’ protective coating — 
veil either a pressure sensitive paper, or a 





Nickeloid Metals Provide Both a N nie 
- Material and a New Production Method 


stripping type plastic film, either of 
which readily peels off after fabrica- 
tion. 


WIDE RANGE OF METALS 


NICKELOID METALS are electro- 
plated coatings of copper, brass, nick- 
el or chromium on base metals such 
as zinc, steel, copper, brass or alumi- 
num. Each NICKELOID METAL there- 
fore is a combination that provides 
desirable properties such as surface 
beauty, rigidity, heat-resistance and 
other qualities. A full range of 
gauges and tempers allows for almost 
endless applications of decorative and 
functional use. 


FULL DESIGN RANGE 

With so much variety in finishes, 
basic metals, patterns and tempers — 
NICKELOID METALS provide endless 
opportunities for creative design. The 
interesting patterns can keynote a 
product design, or blend perfectly 
with an overall design, both for trim 
and utility. Designers will find in 





these metals inspiration for lending 
an added touch of beauty to any prod- 
uct. 


APPLICATIONS ARE BROAD 


Wherever bright, lustrous metal is 
desirable, and it almost always is, 
NICKELOM METALS can be consid- 
ered. They are widely used in pack- 
aging, hardware, trim, stampings, 
housewares, signs, appliances, novel- 
ties. 


LATEST STUDIES AVAILABLE 


Available on request are late, com- 
plete studies on the properties, ap- 
plications and latest fabrication tech- 


niques for NICKELOID pre-plated 
METALS, including metal samples. 
Manufacturers are invited to write 


for these complete studies as an aid 
to designing for lower production 
costs and increased salability. 


AMERICAN Nickeloid 
COMPANY~ Peru 1, Illinois 
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& Moore Corp., ‘Developments 


and Application,’ 
10-14, 1949. 


18. William W. Bryant, Elevator 
Corp., ‘‘Freight Elevator Application,’’ 


Jan. 12-16, 1948 


Crane, Hoist and Elevator Design 
Materials Handling Conference, Philadelphia, Jan. 


Division, Westinghouse Electric 


Materials Handling Exhibition, 


Partial List of Manufacturers 
HOISTS, CRANES MONORAIL SYSTEMS 


Alliance Machine Co 
Alliance, Ohio 

American Engineering Co 
Aramingo & Cumberland Sts 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

American MonoRail Co. 

13102 Athens Ave. 
Cleveland 7, O. 
Baker-Raulang Co. 
2167 W. 25th St. 
Cleveland 13, O 

Bedford Foundry & Machine Co 
Bedford, Ind. 

Browning Crane & Shovel Co 
E. 162nd St. & Waterloo Rd 
Cleveland 10, O. 

Victor R. Browning Co., Inc 
Willoughby, O. 

Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp 
118 Fremont St 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Conco Engineering Works Div 

H. D. Conkey Co. 
Mendota, Ill. 

Cullen-Friestedt Co. 

1308 8S. Kilbourn Ave 
Chicago 23, Ill. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 

Curtis Mfg. Co. 
1996 Kienlen Ave. 
St. Louis 20, Mo. 

Detroit Hoist & Machine Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Electro Lift Inc. 

30 Church St. 

New York 6, N. Y. 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 

1365 Chardon Rd. 
Euclid 17, O. 

Ford Chain Block Div. 
American Chain & Cable 
Co., Ine, 

2nd & Diamond Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Galland-Henning Mfg. Co 
2747 S. 31st St. 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
4411 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
Hill Acme Co. 
6400 Breakwater Ave. 
Cleveland 2, O. 
Hughes-Keenan Co. 
585 Newman St. 
Mansfield, O. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Bay City, Mich. 

Industrial Equipment Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

11 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Keller Tool Co. 

Grand Haven, Mich, 

Lisbon Hoist & Crane Co 
Lisbon, O. 

Louden Machinery Co, 
Fairfield, Iowa 

Michigan Power Shovel ¢%- 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Morgan Engineering Co. 
Alliance, O. 

Northern Engineering Works 
2615 Atwater Ave. 

Detroit 7, Mich. 

Northwest Engineering Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 


Osgood Co. 
Marion, O. 

Reading Chain & Block Cor 
2102 Adams St. 
Reading, Pa. 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Springfield, O. 

Roeper Crane & Hoist Works 


Inc. 
1722 N. 10th St. 
Reading, Pa. 

Shaw Box Crane & Hoist Di 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
Corp. 

358 Schuyler Ave. 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 

Silent Hoist & Crane Cu. 
849—63rd St. 

Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Box 579 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

Thew Shovel Co. 

Lorain, O. 

Unit Crane & Shovel Co. 
6411 W. Burnham St. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

United States Steel Suppy Co». 
P.O. Box MM 
Chicago 90, Ill. 

Wellman Engineering ..0. 
7000 Central Ave, e 
Cleveland 4, O. 

Whiting Corp. 





Cleveland Tramrail Div 
Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Co Hanna 
1125 E. 283rd St 


Wickliffe, O Chicago 


Milwaukee 7, Wis 
Engineering Works 


Bucyrus, O. 


Orton Crane & Shovel Co 
1765 Elston Ave. 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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22, ill. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Harvey, Ill. 

Yale & Towne Mfz. Co. 
4530 Tacony St. 
Philadelphia 24, Pa, 





ROLL MACHINING TIME 


. . . cut two-thirds by template controlled lathe 


COMBINING improvements in car- 
bide tools with further refinements 
in Monarch-Keller electrical contour- 
ing controls, engineers at Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., have 
produced a machine which in recent 


tests before steel mill roll experts 
has demonstrated that it can reduce 
by two-thirds or more the present 
machining time on even the toughest 
chilled cast iron rolls. So substantial 
is this saving that for many mills it 





is estimated that the new lathe will 
pay for itself in 18 months or less. 

The lathes will be built in two 
sizes. Production already has started 
on the smaller, or 32-inch, machine, 
which is illustrated at left above. 
The 60-inch machine, shown in oper- 
ation below, is designed to handle 
the largest rolls used in the steel 
industry and will be in production 
later this year. 

In the new Monarch roll turning 
contouring lathe, standard carbide 
turning tools stand up successfully 
at speeds as high as 110 surface feet 
per minute. Shape of the roll is pre- 
cisely controlled by a tracer unit 
which operates both carriage and 
tool slide feed through the medium 
of magnetic clutches. 

Since turning of rolls is by tem- 
plate-controlled single point tools, the 
hundreds of form tools required in 
connection with conventional methods 
of roll turning no longer will be re- 
quired. Instead, a round carbide tool 
will be used to produce literally 
thousands of different shapes. As 
long as the radius on the tool is 
smaller than the smallest radius re- 
quired on the roll, the same tool can 
be used over the entire operation. 

According to Monarch engineers, 
the insert-type of carbide tool has 
proved most satisfactory. This has 
a perfectly cylindrical carbide tip, 
mounted vertically. It is not neces- 
sary to have tools ground especially 
for individual contours since the tem- 
plate, through the medium of elec- 
trical control, causes the round tool 
to reproduce accurately any shape re- 
quired. It is estimated that six or 
eight turning tools will cover all o° 
the shapes needed in any roll shop 
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‘King Size” Power-Shovel Bucket 
made of J&L HEAT-TREATED JALLOY STEEL 


still going strong after full year’s gruelling service! 


Performance record on this 
Marion No. 5561 power shovel 
proves high-impact and 
abrasion resistance of 
J&L heat-treated JALLOY 


—4A0O CUBIC YARDS 


of earth and rock in one “‘scoopful.” 
This monstrous power-shovel bucket 
excavates 10 acres to a depth of 50 
feet in a month. 

Working day and night it removes 
overburden on a large strip mining 
operation in southern Illinois. As it 
digs its way through some 15 feet 
of limestone, 15 feet of shale and 20 
feet of clay, it is subjected continu- 
ously to severe abrasion and impact. 


Yet the J&L heat-treated JALLOY 





ow 


) a 
STEEL on the bucket has given 


more than a year of service! 

To date more than 6,000,000 cu. 
yds. have been excavated, but the 
excellent appearance of the J&L 
heat-treated JALLOY STEEL in- 
dicates a reasonable expectancy of 
many more months of service before 
replacement is necessary. 

J&L heat-treated JALLOY STEEL 
was developed for just such uses as 
this—where steel must withstand 
extreme abrasion and heavy shock 
for long periods of time. Its out- 
standing wear-resistant properties 
make it especially useful for 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


“rom its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and JALLoy (Ai-tensile steels). 


May 16, 1949 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES « STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS »* TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS « ‘‘PRECISIONBILT'’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 







Scrapers... Rock crushers... Bull- 
dozers .. . Truck bodies . . . Dump 
cars... Chutes . . . Power-shovel 
buckets. 

Wherever wear and abrasion are 
limiting factors in the life of equip- 
ment, you'll find it profitable to use 
J&L heat-treated JALLOY STEEL. 
May we send you the booklet men- 
tioned in the coupon? 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


| Please send me your booklet: ‘“JAL- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

: LOY—J&L ALLOY STEEL.” 
| | Do you recommend Jallov for: 
| 

| —e 
| NAME 
COMPANY 
| 


ADDRESS 
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MILL ROLLS STAINLESS RODS 


At 2800 Feet Per Minute 


Members and guests attending AISE Spring Conference in- 

spect new alloy rod mill at Rustless plant at Baltimore and 

Bethlehem’s new additions at Sparrow Point, Md. Abstract 
of technical papers presented at 2-day meeting follow 


STEEL plant engineers from widely 
separated parts of the United States 
and Canada who attended the an- 
nual spring conference sponsored by 
the Rolling Mill Committee of the 
Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, May 2-3, acclaimed this year’s 
meeting as one of the best. 


S. J. Cort, vice president, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., was 
the principal speaker at the dinner 
Monday evening. A digest of Mr. 
Cort’s paper was presented in last 
week’s issue of STEEL, as well as 
other highlights of the 2-day meet- 
ing. 

A digest of the technical papers 
presented at the morning sessions, 
follow: 

New Rod Mill fer Rolling Stainless 
Steels at Rustless, by E. T. Peter- 
son, L. W. King and E. C. Peterson, 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa.: A feature of the 
18-inch roughing mill is the cap 
which is secured to the housing posts 
by four heavy shear pins, rather than 
by cap bolts. Pin clearance is taken 
up by wedges. Thus, the usual can- 
bolt arrangement, which contributes 
to mill stretch under rolling load, is 
eliminated and the rigidity of a solid 
housing is obtained. The top roll is 
held up by a spring arrangement in 
the window rather than by the con- 
ventional hanger bolts through the 
cap. The housing can be opened for 
roll changing by merely removing the 
wedges, two of the shear pins, and 
tilting the cap up on the other two. 
The rolls and chucks are then lifted 
out without further delay, and the 
cap never is removed from the stand. 

The bottom screws are of stainless 
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steel to avoid rusting from mill water 
and the gear box is totally enclosed. 

In front of the mill at the approach 
table, is a disappearing stop, operated 
automatically from the tilting table, 
which prevents entry of a billet when 
the tilting table on the opposite side 
of the mill is up. In event that more 
than one bar is worked in this stand 
of rolls at a time, this feature re- 
lieves the operators of the necessity 
of timing the billet approach care- 
fully, since the billet cannot enter 
prematurely and go under the tilting 
table. 

Elaborate precautions must be 
taken to prevent scratching and 
rollers have been provided at many 
critical points where the bar would 
otherwise rub. 

The feature of the installation is a 
5-stand 10-inch continuous finishing 
mill with three horizontal and two 
vertical stands. This mill makes it 
possible to finish at speeds up to 
2800 feet per minute which is dou- 
ble the maximum finishing speed for 
hand looping mills rolling stainless 
or alloy rods. 

A 4 x 4-inch billet is rolled to a 
No. 5 rod in 260-pound coils. In large 
diameter rod, say %%-inch, 385-pound 
coils have been produced. 

Sixty-eight out of 70 rollable an- 
alyses have been produced by this 
installation. 

The mill crew amounts to 11 men. 
Production of 6 tons per hour of No. 
5 rod and 6.3 tons per hour of \4- 
inch rod is the average per 8-hour 
turn. 

One of the problems of rolling 
stainless steels has been the necessity 
of rolling in a certain temperature 


range, often restricted. On the pros. 
ent mill it takes two minutes and 18 
seconds from the furnace to the com- 
plete coil, rolling a 4 x 4-inch x 
265-pound billet to %-inch rod. 

A 265-pound 4-inch billet taken 
from the furnace at 2200° F will fin- 
ish coiling at 1720° F when rolled 
to a 44-inch rod; on the old mill a 
110-pound 3-inch billet would finish 
coiling at 1500° F when rolled to a 
Ys-inch rod. 

By eliminating the twist in the fin- 
ishing stand by using roller twist 
guides throughout, and by careful 
roll design, the principal causes of 
surface defects have been eliminated. 

Blooming Mill Operations at Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co., by William 
Herman, superintendent of rolling 
mills, Keystone Steel & Wire Co, 
Peoria, Ill.: This paper dealt with 
the history and operation of an old 
mill—the only one of its kind in 
existence today. 

It was built in 1917 to roll the out- 
put of three 75-ton open hearth fur- 
naces. Ingots have been rolled down 
to 1%-inch billets in 25 passes for 
20 years. In the last 12 years various 
other shapes and sizes have been 
rolled. 


As production of the open-hearth 
shop increased, so did the output of 
the mill. Two long passes- through 
the mill were eliminated by making 
one turnover on the rear side. This 
feature alone added 8 per cent to 
output. 


Ingots are reduced in 21 passes to 
a 2,-inch billet or to a 1%-inch bil- 
let in 23 passes. Twenty ingots have 
been rolled in an hour. This is 3 min- 
utes per ingot and the maximum that 
can be rolled, requiring 2% minutes 
to break down, and %4-minute on the 
repeater. This amounts to 83 per cent 
of the time in the breakdown to 314- 
inch bar, and 17 per cent of the time 
on the repeater. The mill is operated 
by a crew of 17 men. 


Electric Equipment for High Speed 
2-Stand Temper Mills, by R. &E. 
Marrs, application engineer, Steel 
Mill Division, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.: The speaker de- 
scribed the electrical equipment for 
typical high-speed 2-stand temper 
mills operating at speeds as high as 
5000 feet per minute. He cited the 
advantages gained by direct coup- 
ling of motors to either backup or 
work rolls. The paper described the 
essential electrical features of the 
mill control scheme making use of 
the rotating regulator as regulating 
unit for current, tension and voltage. 


Power Supply and Electrical Fea- 
tures of a 68-inch Hot Strip Mill, by 
F. O. Schnure, electrical superintend 
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eee FIRE will meet with SUDDEN DEATH: 


Fire will never get a chance to knock the generators 


out of commission in this power plant! 

Two generators—rated at 12,500 and 7,500 KW 
—form the heart of the power supply equipment— 
and both are protected by a single bank of Kidde 
cylinders of carbon dioxide (CO2). In case of fire 
in either generator, automatic directional valves 
send the CO: racing to the unit threatened. 

First, a heavy discharge of CO2 smothers any 
active flame in a matter of seconds—before damage 


The words ‘'Kidde’’ and ‘‘Lux'’ and the Kidde seo! 
cre trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


to the insulation can spread. Then...a slower, 
continuing discharge maintains a high CO: con- 
centration . . . prevents a reflash. Of course, the CO» 


does not corrode metal or harm insulation. 


That’s just one of the thousands of Kidde* 
installations that are safeguarding equipment and 
materials all over the world. Whatever your fire 
protection problem, a Kidde representative will 


help you! 


When you think of CO,, call Kidde! 


*Also known as “LUX” 


© 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc.» 560 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Kidde 
| 
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Robins Gyrex Screen gives thrifty, dependable service 


on same installation since 1933 


For more than 15 years the Robins 
Gyrex Screen pictured above has 
given low-cost service at the Mohawk 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


“Tt just runs on and on!”’ says D. H. 
Turner, Mohawk president. 


Such long service is typical of what 
you can expect from Robins Gyrex 
Screens. You can use them for a wide 
variety of sizing or separating jobs— 
for coal, coke, gravel, stone, sand, 
rock, ore and many bulk materials. 


Developed by Hewitt-Robins, the 
Gyrex vibrating screen is extremely 
versatile. It can separate as many 
as six different sizes at one time. It 
can size anything from fine hair to 
coarse rock. And it can handle 
hundreds of tons of bulk material 
every hour. 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DiviISiON HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED @: 
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Once you install a Gyrex Screen, 
you will soon discover these five 
advantages: 

1. Smooth operating. Has powerful 
vibration within itself. Yet does not 
vibrate the building or supports. 

2. Versatile. Available in a weight 
to meet any class of service—a size 
to solve every problem. More than 
300 models and styles. 


3. Economical. Uses minimum of 
power per ton of material screened. 


4. High capacity and efficiency. 
Uniform positive motion and cor- 
rect centrifugal action. 


5. Long life, low maintenance cost. 
All bearings super-sealed. All perma- 
nent connections electric-welded. All 
service connections jig-drilled for 
fitted bolts. 


GYREX 
SCREENS 


Consult Robins now. There’s a Gyrex 
Screen to meet your exact needs. 


SEND TODAY for Robins Bulletin No. 
115-A. Fully illustrates and describes 
features, advantages and benefits of 
efficient Gyrex Screens. Address Robins 
Conveyors Division, 270 Passaic Ave- 
nue, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Robins Screen or 





for any screen... 






always specify 


ROBINS 
Screen Cloth 
















I Needs less changing. Robins 
Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth in- 
creases the time between screen 
cloth changes. 






2 Increases resistance toabrasion. 
Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth is 
made of specially blended alloy 
steel wire. Its heat treatment and 
micro-structure increase resistance 
to abrasion without sacrificing 
ductility. 


In fact, a wire of this cloth can 
actually be bent around its own 
diameter without fracture. 





Robins Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth 
is tough, hard, stiff . . . yet elastic. 





rex SEND TODAY for Bulletin No. 113. Fully de- 

scribes Robins Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth, 
No. 3/16” to 6” openings, made from #12 gauge 
ae wire to 5/8” rod in square and rectangular 


oat openings, flat top and non-blind weaves. Also 

in Gyraloy (spring steel), stainless steel, Monel 
metal or brass in any standard diameter of 
wire. Robins Conveyors Division, 270 Passaic 
Ave., Passaic, New Jersey. 
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ent, Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 
Point, Md.: Hot strip mills having 
become fairly well standardized, there 
was not much in this mill except its 
size to present problems of elec- 
trical distribution. The paper dis- 
cussed how this was accomplished by 
applying load centers. 

A flying shear directly driven by 
a single motor from variable voltage 
under electronic control is the first 
of its kind and was explained by the 
author. 

Main motors are of the synchro- 
nous type, built with high pullout 
torque. 

Main Drive Motors for a 68-inch 
Hot Strip Mill, by H. W. Bartling, 
steel mill section, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee: The 68-inch 
mill used one slab per ingot, the piece 
being 614 inches thick by 22 feet long, 


weighing 450 pounds per inch of 
width. 
The roughing train of 5-stand re- 


duces a 6%-inch slab to 0.730-inch. 
Carried on through the 6-stand fin- 
ishing mill, the last stand delivers 
18 gage material. Delivery speed 
ranges from 1800 to 2000 feet per 
minute. 


The compact nature of the finish- 
ing mill motor permits the use of 
a downdraft recirculating system of 
ventilation giving the decided ad- 
vantage of a cool motor room. Cov- 
ers of all motors of the finishing mill 
train, the generators of the main 
supporting motor-generator sets and 
the direct-current unit of the excitor 
set are designed for downdraft ven- 
tilation. Total heat to be absorbed in 
this cooling system approximates 
2100 kilowatts. 


The 1500-kva rectifier unit, which 
provides power for the mill supply 
circuit, is unusual in that there are 
two only 750-kva rectifiers operating 
from a single inert gas-filled trans- 
former. Power is transmitted through 
4000 ampere feeders with an 8000- 
ampere tie feeder to another part of 
the mill. 

Roll Design of Small Shapes, by 
W. H. Mohler, superintendent, roll 
turning department, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., McDonald, O.: The 
straight, continuous mill has definite 
limitations for rolling special shapes. 
Hand-fed mills in which the last end 
of the bar enters the succeeding pass 
are the most flexible although not 
always the most productive. Hous- 
ings must be equipped for suitable 
up-and-down adjustment, lateral and 
cross axis alignment, and with suit- 
able entry and delivery guide appur- 
tenances. 

Experience has shown that all 
mills have limitation of sizes and 


shapes of products beyond which op- 
erations become unprofitable. Limi- 
tation as to depth of passes which 
affect the strength of the roll and 
width and which also is dependent 
on the billet size, must be deter- 
mined. 

Thickness of the finished bar, fin- 
ishing temperature, analysis of ma- 
terials to be rolled, must be con- 
sidered. The designer usually estab- 
lishes limitation on details like ta- 
per, size of billets, thickness and 
length of stems, flanges and other 
features that affect the production 
of salable bar. 

Design and Performance of Modern 
Large Rotary Furnaces, by A. F. 
Kritscher, development engineer, Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh: One of 
the characteristics of a rotary hearth 
furnace is the relatively high tem- 
perature of the hearth (approximate- 
ly 1750° F) upon which the cold 
steel is charged. 

The most important factor in a 
single heat control arrangement is 
the location and size of the burners 
determined by the type and amount 
of material to be heated. 

In the most recent design, the ro- 
tary furnace has been divided into 
five separate zones, each _ section 
baffled from its neighbor, and each 
zone equipped with automatic com- 
bustion, pressure and temperature 
control. Each unit is at a progres- 
sively higher temperature and the 
steel is “step heated’ to each fur- 
nace temperature. By this means, the 
steel never assumes a temperature 
greater than the section in which it 
lies. Since the last two heating sec- 
tions are smaller than the others, the 
steel is never at the final forging 
temperature very long. 

The rotary hearth furnace can 
handle alloy and high-carbon rounds 
even though the cold steel is placed 
in a hot hearth. Present furnaces 
have greater capacity than originally 
calculated and need not be of such 
a large size. 

Planned scheduling of steel charge 
is one of the determining factors for 
economic results. 

An instrument to divulge the true 
temperature of heated steel in pro- 
duction operation is sorely needed 
by the steel industry since there is 
such complete disagreement as to the 
actual steel temperature when meas 
ured with existing instruments. 

Electrical Equipment for a Mod- 
ern Rod Mill, by F. R. Burt and R. 
W. Moore, metalworking section, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa: There is a definite 
trend toward the use of continuous 
mills in the production of rod. As 


(Please turn to Page 116) 
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By PHILIP S SAVAGE 
Vice President 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corp. 
Buffalo 


AND RESULTANT COAL CHEMICALS 


Today in a modern coke plant, by using centrifugal exhausters and placing 

saturators, tar extractors and other apparatus outside, insulated from the 

weather where necessary, buildings for chemical recovery have been cut 
down more than one-half in size 


PART Ill 


FROM the suction main gas enters the primary cool- 
ers. These are of two general types—direct, and in- 
direct. The direct cooler is one where a cooling me- 
dium (weak ammonia liquor) is directly sprayed into 
the hot gas. This type of cooler is definitely indi- 
cated where cooling water is dirty or corrosive, or 
in short supply. It consists of a short tower or series 
of towers equipped with grids, usually made of wood. 
Ammonia liquor, cooled in coils over which water 
drips, is sprayed at the top of the tower and flows 
downward countercurrent to the warm gas. Lighter 


tar containing a high percentage of naphthalene is 
condensed and carried down by the spray liquor. It is 
usually returned to the separating tank. 

The indirect cooler is simply a large tubular con- 
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denser. Water passes through the tubes counter- 
flow to the hot gas, while the gas is baffled in the 
opposite direction around the tubes. Light tar con 
taining a high percentage of naphthalene and am- 
monia liquor is condensed, and here again it is usually 
returned to the separating tank where it mixes with 
the flushing liquor. The indirect cooler is very sim- 
ple, and it is clearly indicated where plenty of good 
clean water is available. Use of galvanized or special 
analysis steel tubes is recommended on the first gas 
passing where corrosion is more active due to high 
temperature. 

Condensate from the primary cooler of either type 
is considerably richer in naphthalene, tar acids and 
creosote oil. It is light enough to separate easily 
and rapidly, and should be kept separate as its value 
to a tar distiller is distinctly more than tar con- 
densed from the mains. It is often economical to 
burn the heavy tar without distillation, and distill or 
sell only the light tar. I am sure that future coke 
plant designers will progress further than we have to 
date in the selective condensation of tar products. 
Tar from gas exhauster and tar precipitators can like- 
wise be kept separate, and contain even more naphth- 
alene than primary cooler tar. The two combined, 
while constituting about one-third of the total tar, 
contain more than 75 per cent of the naphthalene, 
and more than one-half of the tar acids. 

Practically «all modern coke plants are equipped 
with electrical tar extractors of the Cottrell precipi- 
tator type. These can either be placed on the suc- 
tion side between the primary coolers and exhaust- 
ers, or on the pressure side between the exhauster 
and sulphate of ammonia saturator. If tar precipita- 
tors are in parallel, it is very necessary that a simple 
measuring device such as the pitot tube be put in the 
inlet or outlet of each precipitator together with 4 


Fig. 18—Section of ascension pipe and collecting 
main showing modern damper and liquor spray 
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® Are there spots like this in your 
plant? Is corrosion causing repeated 
replacements of pipe line? If so, 
here’s what “Karbate” Impervious 
ed Graphite Pipe can offer: 

pi- 1. Resists the action of acids, alkalis 
1¢- and other chemicals 

st- 2. Light weight with adequate 
strength 

3. Resistant to mechanical shock 

4. Immune to thermal shock 

5. Easy to machine and install 


6. Full range of sizes and fittings 
immediately available 


n Canada by Canadian National Carbon Co Ltd 
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Write for bulletins M-8800 B and M- 
8801A. Learn about ease of ordering 
and installing “Karbate” Impervious 
Graphite Pipe and Fittings. Write 
Dept. S. iitohe 
The term ‘‘ Karbate 
is a registered trade-mark of 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UEC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Division Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Foreign Department: New York, U.S. A. 


Torente 4, Canada 
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butterfly damper valve that will allow proper distri- 
bution of gas between precipitators. These butter- 
flys can be manually or automatically controlled. 

In most of the older coke plants, gas pumps called 
exhausters of the positive type, driven by steam en- 
gines, are almost universally used. Many of these 
old exhauster units are still running, and have proved 
very reliable and economical. However, the saving 
in space made possible by the centrifugal exhauster 
with a steam turbine drive, together with the fact 
that the centrifugal machine is in itself an effective 
tar extractor, has caused the centrifugal exhauster 
to be almost universally used in newer installations. 
Better materials and more rugged construction have 
largely overcome high maintenance costs of early 
centrifugal machines. 


Fig. 20—Modern spray type saturator capable of 
handling more than 60 million cubic feet of gas 
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Fig. 19—Flow diagram of a low-differential am- 
monia saturator of the crackerpipe type and close- 
up of crackerpipe section 


Gas leaving the exhauster is heated by compression 
from the 90°F at which it usually leaves the primary 
coolers to a higher temperature depending on amount 
of compression. A reheater usually installed as part 
of the tar extractor heats the gas before entering 
the sulphate of ammonia saturator to approximately 
135°F. A sulphate of ammonia saturator is basically 
a .very simple chemical apparatus, consisting of an 
acid-proof tank either lead-lined steel, Monel metal, 
or stainless steel. In all saturators, except a few 
built during the last few years, coke oven gas contain- 
ing ammonia vapor is passed through a so-called 
cracker pipe which breaks the gas into small bubbles 
as it passes through a bath of weak sulphuric acid 
The ammonia reacts extremely rapidly with the sul- 
phuric acid forming sulphate of ammonia (NH,).SO,, 





Or from castings to ball races, 
billets to bits — whatever your 
grinding wheel problem is—a 
U.S. Royalite Wheel can handleit. 

U. S. Rubber technicians can 
precisely engineer each wheel to 
your specifications. And when- 
ever your operating conditions 
change, very often these special- 
ists can quickly fill specifications 
never before demanded in a 
grinding wheel. 

Research and experience are 
the backbone of U. S. Rubber 
success...research that covers 
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not only bonds and abrasives, 


but also related fields served by. 


the products of U.S. Rubber. 
This has been going on for over 
85 years. 

Moreover, your actual operat- 
ing costs can he told in advance, 
by means of tests right in your 
own plant. 

For complete information, 
write to Mechan- 
ical Goods Division, 

United States Rub- 
ber Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


U.S. ROYALITE 
GRINDING WHEELS 


Engineered to 
Your Job 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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which is immediately dissolved in the bath. Acid is 
continuously added to maintain an acidity of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. When after a few hours of op- 
eration the bath reaches a saturation point, the acid 
continuing to react with the ammonia which now 
cannot be dissolved by the bath 1s, therefore, thrown 
out as a white crystal. The bath is continually cir- 
culated through a settling tank where crystals are 
dropped out and the saturated liquor, called mother 
liquor, returned to the saturator. Modern plants are 
all equipped with automatic dryers, of which there 
are several successful types available. Agitation of 
the saturator bath by mechanical, air, or gas agita- 
tors have a tendency to produce large crystals by 
retaining the crystals longer in the bath and allow- 
ing them to grow. Until a few years ago most sat- 
urators required a differential of more than 30 inches 
of water pressure to operate efficiently. Modern de- 
sign of cracker pipe has cut this differential to only 
4 or 5 inches, while still maintaining a scrubbing 
efficiency of better than 99 per cent. A low differen- 
tial cracker pipe has also made it possible to handle 
enormous volumes of gas through very small satura- 
tor units. A 12 foot saturator can now be designed 
to handle more than 60 million cubic feet of gas 
daily. From this low differential saturator has late- 
ly been developed a complete spray type saturator 
which eliminates the cracker pipe altogether, and al- 
most completely eliminates the saturator differential. 
Here again enormous quantities of gas can be handled 
with very small equipment, making it desirable and 
economical to use hard acid-proof metal rather than 
lead-lined steel. 

A somewhat different type of sulphate-making 
equipment has been developed by another designer 
using the crystallizer principle rather than the sat- 


_urator principle. 


An acid-proof scrubbing tower, 
packed with clay shapes, sprayed with a weak acid 
solution, extracts ammonia from the gas. On reach- 
ing saturation the sulphate crystals are precipitated 
by super-saturating in a vacuum type crystallizer, 
In this type of apparatus, crystals of almost any size 
may be made, although it is generally easier to make 
large crystals than small ones, which is the reverse of 
saturator operation where it is much easier to make 
small crystals than large ones. Recently the de- 
mand for sulphate of ammonia has been greatest in 
the mixed fertilizer industry, and here large crystals 
offer no advantage and sometimes are actually un- 
desirable. For certain chemical uses, and for top- 
dressing, large size crystals offer a distinct advan- 
tage. 

It is highly important after scrubbing the gas with 
acid in either a saturator or scrubber that all traces 
of acid be removed. An efficient acid separator is 
absolutely necessary following any type of saturator. 
A centrifugal or cyclone-type acid separator is gen- 
erally used. If it is efficient, the slight traces of 
ammonia left in the gas will quickly neutralize any 
remaining acid, and acid-proof equipment is only re- 
quired a few feet beyond the acid separator. 

About 25 per cent of ammonia leaving the ovens is 
absorbed in the flushing liquor and becomes surplus 
weak ammonia liquor. As the ammonia liquor is, 
barring leaks, entirely from condensation of the mois- 
ture driven off the coal, the volume and strength of 
the weak product will vary with the coal moisture. 
Usually weak liquor contains about 14 to 1 per cent 
ammonia, of which 25 per cent is free ammonia or 
ammonia gas simply dissolved in water, while 75 per 
cent is fixed ammonia, principally ammonium chlo- 


Fig. 21—Diagram showing ammonium sulphate 
crystal process 
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Fig. 22—A pyridine refining still 


ride dissolved in water. The weak liquor as it be- 
comes surplus in the flushing system is pumped to a 
liquor storage tank, and from there to ammonia stills. 
These stills are usually built of cast iron containing a 
number of bubble trays, and are normally built in 
two sections. Ammonia liquor passing through the 
first section is freed of ammonia by blowing exhaust 
steam through it. In the bottom section of the free 
leg, milk of lime is added and the mixture flows by 
gravity to the fixed leg. Lime reacting with the am- 
monium salts releases ammonia which is distilled out 
of the liquor by steam passing upwards through the 
still counterflow to the descent of the ammonia liquor. 
A mixture of ammonia vapor and steam is usually 
piped directly back to the gas entering the saturators, 
and all converted to sulphate of ammonia with the 
ammonia vapor remaining in the gas. In some locali- 
ties it has been economical to concentrate the am- 
monia vapor coming off the still into ammonia liquor 
of various grades and purity. 

During World War I an intermittent process for 
recovering tar bases of pyridine series from saturator 
liquor was developed. The tar bases in the gas re- 
act with the acid bath to form sulphate, mostly 
pyridine sulphate. As the saturator bath gets older, 
the pyridine sulphate content becomes greater. This 
will go on until the sulphate and gas carries away 
an amount equal to that being absorbed. Demand 
for pyridine after supplies from Germany were shut 
off during World War I made it economical to pe- 
riodically remove the bath from the saturators and 
extract the pyridine by neutralizing. When becom- 
ing neutral, the crude pyridine oil floated off the bath 
and was recovered. Shortly after the war the price 
of pyridine went so low that recovery in this coun- 
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try was discontinued. Development of the sulph, 
drugs, and especially sulphapyridine, again made nec- 
essary the recovery of pyridine from the saturator 
bath. Wald and Schreiber, with the help of others, 
each developed continuous systems of crude pyridine 
recovery. The chemical industry, as pyridine be- 
came available, developed many uses for this chem- 
ical, and the price has continued upward until most 
plants find it economical to recover pyridine, although 
it takes the carbonization of approximately 100 tons 
of coal to produce one gallon of the crude product. 

One of the marked developments of modern coal! 
chemical recovery plants has been the reduction in 
size of the buildings. Today modern plants are built 
with only the sulphate storage, booster and exhauster 
rooms, which usually contain the various pumps and 
instruments, housed in a building. By using centrif- 
ugal exhausters and putting saturators, tar ex- 
tractors and other apparatus outside, insulated from 
weather, buildings for chemical recovery have been 
cut down more than one-half in size. 

After leaving the acid separator, gas is piped to 
the final cooler. We have now recovered tar, am- 
monia and pyridine. The gas still contains in vapor 
form naphthalene and the benzol series of hydrocar- 
bons, as well as smaller amounts of ammonium thio- 
cyanate (hydrogen cyanide) and sulphur products. 
Recovery of benzol products, due to their inflammable 
nature, is kept separate from the recovery of tar and 
ammonia. The final cooler, generally considered the 
first step in this new train of chemical recovery, 
usually consists of a round tower from 60 to 100 feet 
high, containing widely spaced wooden grids. Water 
as cool as is available is sprayed at the top of the 
final coolers, working countercurrent to the gas and 
cooling it to at least 60°F where water temperature 
enables this to be done. Water spraying down 
through the gas condenses and carries away naphtha- 
lene which is crystallized from the gas by the cool 
water. As naphthalene has now become one of our 
most valuable coal chemicals, it is in modern plants 
carefully extracted from the water by various means 
and recovered as crude naphthalene. 

From the final cooler the cool gas passes to benzol 
scrubbers. These are normally steel towers 10 to 15 
feet in diameter and approximately 100 feet high. All 
of the older plants packed their scrubbers with 
bundles of wooden grids. Two, and sometimes 
three, scrubbing towers are placed in series. De- 
benzolized absorbent oil is sprayed against the gas 
flow in the last scrubber as the gas flows. From the 
bottom of this scrubber oil is repumped to the top of 
the next scrubber, working counterflow to the gas. 
As it leaves the first scrubber it has absorbed from 
11% to 3 per cent of light oil depending on the volume 
of absorbent oil used. In cool weather when it is pos- 
sible to keep the gas and scrubbing oil cool, effi- 
ciencies of better than 95 per cent are possible. Sum- 
mer temperatures often drop the efficiencies of the 
scrubbers as much as 10 per cent. Market price of 
benzol products has not justified to date the use of re- 
frigeration in the recovery of benzol. 

Scrubbing oil in America is universally a petroleum 
oil having a first drop of over 250°C, and a dry point 
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o: between 350 and 400°C. It should show no cloud 
and be free flowing at 0°C. Tendency of many op- 
erators is to use too heavy an oil. Heavy oil, after 
it has been used and re-used, will not spread uni- 
formly over the grids, and will not easily drop out 
polymerized styrene and indene resins which tend to 
gum up absorbent oil. 

In order to increase scrubber efficiency by offering 
more surface on which to spread the oil and thus 
offer more contact to the gas, steel turnings and 
grids made of expanded steel sheet have been used. 
While more efficient scrubbing was accomplished, very 
serious difficulties arose due to use of steel grids. 
Because this packing did offer more surface, it also 
tended to filter out muck more readliy, and scrubbers 
packed with this material tended to build up gas re- 
sistance much quicker than those of the old wood 
hurdle type. A second and more serious trouble was 
caused by oxidation of the steel by excess oxygen in 
the gas. Immediately when iron oxide was formed, 
grids became gas purifiers and took up sulphur, and 
then corrosion progressed faster. If oxygen in the 
gas is kept below the critical point of 0.3% there will 
be little tendency to oxidize, and steel grids or turn- 
ings may be perfectly satisfactory. Leaky ovens, 
high top temperatures and too low back pressure, 
together with inadequate oil cleaning equipment, ac- 
count for much of the scrubber trouble so prevalent 
today. 

In order to prevent much of this trouble and to 
reduce back pressure caused by any scrubber pack- 
ing, some operators are experimenting with spray 
type scrubbers which have no packing at all, or at 
least very little. There has not been enough experi- 
ence with this type scrubber to determine its cost or 
efficiency. 


Fig. 23—-Modern continuous benzol plant 
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Benzolized oil leaving the bottom of the first gus 
pass is returned to the stripping still after being pre- 
heated to approximately 120°C. High temperatures, 
while affording easier stripping, tend to increase 
sludge in the oil, while lower temperatures have a 
tendency to leave heavier fractions in the oil and cut 
down recovery. Debenzolized oil leaving the wash oil 
still is cooled and flows to a decanter tank. From 
there it is pumped back to the scrubber and the 
cycle repeated. Approximately 125 gallons of ab- 
sorbent oil is circulated per ton of coal carbonized. 
Oil should be brought down to a temperature as near 
as possible to the temperature of gas entering the 
scrubber, but never lower, as this will condense water 
vapor in the gas and cause serious difficulties in the 
light oil system. 

The present high cost of fuel makes both vapor to 
oil and oil to oil heat exchangers advisable. These 
lessen the load on the superheater and thus conserve 
steam. If absorbent oil is kept clean, maintenance 
on this equipment is small. Modern superheaters and 
heat exchangers use much smaller tubes than former- 
ly, are more efficient and require less cleaning. Wash 
oil coolers normally consist of banks of galvanized 
pipe through which the oil is pumped, the water 
dripping down from a distributing trough at the top. 
This type cooler uses both the water’s direct cooling 
effect and the latent heat of evaporation to bring 
down oil temperature. Some plants may use well 
water in the summertime on the last bank of coolers 
in order to bring down oil temperature for more ef- 
fective scrubbing. Oil from the coolers flows to a 
collector tank where some cleaning by reduced ve- 
locity takes place. Often a small side stream of oil 
is continuously pumped from the collector tank’s dirty 
section. This oil is purified either by chemical treat- 
ment or distillation, and returned to the circulating 
system. Clean oil in the circulating system not alone 
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Fig. 24—-A benzol-toluol-xylol batch refining still 


increases benzol yield, but it lowers the cost of cool- 
ing water, steam and maintenance. 

Coke oven designers have again gone to the petro- 
leum industry for their still designs. Modern stills 
are made entirely of steel plate instead of cast iron. 
Vapor space above the trays has been gradually in- 
creased, allowing high boil-up rates and heavy back- 
flows, which in turn has made larger forward flow 
and closer cutting possible. Pumped backflows with 
head boxes which accurately control backflow have 
replaced the old dephlegmator. Efficiency of con- 
densers has been greatly increased by use of high 
velocity tubes, and automatic control boards have 
eliminated much guessing formerly necessary. 

Continuous distillation even in moderate size plants 
is recommended for the distillation of crude benzol, 
pure benzol and toluol. Unless the plant is very 
large, xylol cuts can best be made in a batch still. 
All plants, whether large or small, should have at 
least one batch still for working up end products and 
making special cuts. Light oil stills should produce 
a primary and secondary light oil. Primary oil is 
usually passed through a small but efficient column 
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which moves CS, and other very light fractions. (| 
leaving this column is cooled and washed in a bath 
agitator with strong sulphuric acid. Secondary »j! 
from the light oil still is much smaller in volume and 
usually redistilled in a batch still. The first cut is 
washed with primary light oil, and the second cut 
is crude heavy solvent which contains a large per- 
centage of valuable indene and coumarone. Residue 
from this still is largely naphthalene, heavy solvents 
and wash oil. This crude still residue may be sold 
as such, further distilled for its naphthalene content, 
or chilled and most of the naphthalene extracted by 
crystallization. 

The benzol washer or agitator where primary light 
oil is refined, is, in most plants, a lead-lined conical 
bottom tank containing a mechanical agitator and 
having a capacity of from 5000 to 10,000 gallons. 
There has been a tendency recently to substitute plain 
steel tanks for lead-lined tanks, as experience has 
shown that increased life of a lead-lined tank does 
not justify the added cost. If plain steel is used it 
should be designed so that it is readily removable 
with a locomotive crane. As corrosion takes place 
rapidly at the bottom of the cone, stainless steel or 
cast iron is worthwhile at this point. 

Crude benzol charged to the agitator contains un- 
saturated hydrocarbons and other impurities which 
can be removed by strong sulphuric acid. Much of 
the acid used in washing benzol may be readily re- 
covered for use in making ammonium sulphate. Fol- 
lowing the acid wash, crude benzol is neutralized with 
caustic soda. Washed benzol is a wine colored liquid, 
getting its color from the resins which are dissolved 
in it. These resins are sulphonated hydrocarbons 
that often break down in subsequent distillation and 
give the finished benzol a bad odor of corrosive prop- 
erties. To eliminate this trouble it is usually neces- 
sary to either put the washed benzol through a con- 
tinuous boil-over still where direct steam at tem- 
eratures not sufficiently high to break down the 
sulphonated resins is used, or to install a caustic 
neutralizer in the vapor phase of the refining still 
which will neutralize and absorb these sulphur com- 
pounds as they are produced. 

It is well worthwhile to have a cone bottom stee! 
loading tank large enough to hold a little more than 
a carload, into which products ready for shipment 
can be pumped, water completely eliminated, material 
tested and if necessary treated. When the product 
is found in every way to be satisfactory, it can be 
dropped directly into tank cars. 

As in the ammonia and tar departments, the mod- 
ern benzol plant has practically eliminated buildings. 
Stills, agitators, condensers, and even pumps, are 
now insulated and put outdoors. The still building 
may now only be protection for the operators, and 
only contain instrument boards and receiving tanks 
Such construction not only saves building costs, but 
eliminates serious hazards in benzol buildings and 
lowers insurance rates. 

The benzol plant should be reasonably isolated 
from the rest of the plant. It should be protected b) 
suitable fire foam and CO, fire equipment. Wher« 
buildings are necessary, deluge type sprinklers should 
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@ Even the finest tool— such as the CLE-FORGE 

High Speed Drill pictured here—will work better 

and last longer if it is properly used. > Last year an 
engine manufacturer was getting only fair results on a cer- 
tain drill press operation. The drills seemed to be wearing 
out too quickly. He mentioned this to one of our Service 
Representatives, who studied the problem and recom- 
mended changing the type of point on the drill. Result: 
Tool life increased almost 100%! oe When you have a 
problem that involves drills, ask our nearest Stockroom 


to send a C@eeland Service Representative, or 
Telephone Your Industrial Supply Distributor 


THE CLEVELAND Twist DRILL CO. 
1242 East 49th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Stockrooms: New York 7 + Detroit 2 +* Chicago 6 «+ Dallas 1 + San Francisco 5 
los Angeles 1!) «+ €E. P. Barrus, Ltd., London W. 3, England 





ASK YOUR §NDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR FOR THESE AND OTHER Cleveland TOOLS 
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Fig. 25—-Fractionating and distilling columns of a 
continuous tar distillation plant 


be used. Storage tanks where practical should be 
underground, and in all ways plants should conform 
to good oil refinery safety practice. Motors and elec- 
trical equipment should be vapor-proof if outdoors, and 
explosion-proof if indoors. Exits should open out- 
ward so that operators if caught in a fire or explo- 
sion may not be trapped within any enclosure. 

Gas leaving the benzol scrubbers has now given up 
its ammonia, tar, naphthalene, pyridine, benzol, toluol, 
xylol, as well as many other chemical products con- 


tained in the gas as it leaves the coke ovens butt 
which are not usually economical to recover. Hydro- 
gen cyanide is sometimes recovered as sodium cyaii- 
ide, and phenol may be recovered from ammonia 
liquor as sodium phenolate or as crude phenol. Where 
these last two products are recovered it is done to 
prevent extreme pollution rather than because it is 
profitable. Two general methods used for phenol re- 
covery from ammonia liquor are either by scrubbing 
with benzol and extracting phenol from the benzol, 
or by absorption in caustic soda in the vapor phase of 
the ammonia still. There are many plants of both 
types that have been in production for years. 

Sulphur, principally in the form of hydrogen sul- 
phide (H.S) still remains in the gas, usually in vol- 
umes ranging from 200 to 500 grains per 100 cubic 
feet of gas. If gas is to be sold for commercial dis- 
tribution, this sulphur must be almost completely 
eliminated. Even for many steel plant uses, sulphur 
must be materially reduced. Several liquid gas puri- 
fiers have been developed which will reduce the 
sulphur in gas to well below 50 grains. Some of these 
processes recover sulphur as a commercial product. 
However, for complete elimination of sulphur, an 
iron oxide purifying box, used by the gas industry 
for over 100 years, is still necessary, either for com- 
plete purification, or in conjunction with a liquid 
purifier. Necessity of using high sulphur coals for 
cokemaking, and the probable improvement in liquid 
type sulphur recovery systems, should some day add 
sulphur to the long list of chemicals that help the 
coke producer offset cokemaking costs. 

Carbonization of coal, with chemical recovery and 
chemical synthesis, is just beginning to realize its 
importance. It can add much more than it does to- 
day to the steel industry’s income and eventually may 
develop into an industry of its own rivaling the steel 
industry in magnitude. 


Fig. 26—Diagram showing continuous tar distilla- 
tion process 
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For over twenty-five years, Plymetl — a Haskelite ma- 
terial — has helped designers and engineers build greater 
performance, durability and sales appeal into their manu- 
factured products. Its use eliminates deadweight, and 
makes complicated framing members and fastenings 
unnecessary. There is only one Plymetl . . . Haskelite 
Plymetl . . . with its performance proved. A material of 





The material that’s making news today 


many advantages, Haskelite Plymetl is easily worked with 
simple metalworking or woodworking tools. It can often 
save man-hours to a point where the final cost of the 
product may be noticeably reduced. The unique strength 
and weight characteristics of Plymetl are graphically de- 
scribed in the chart below. Write for complete data and 
samples of Plymetl. 





ALUMINUM i 


PLYMETL uvu STEEL 














U.S. STD. GAUGES B& S STD. GAUGES | 
20 ga. 16 ¢a. 12 ga. | 10 ga. 8 ga. 6 ga. 
Weight in Ibs. , a 
rs 2 ' ! 
per sq. ft. 25 
hea a ts ' | 
Scuffness factor’ 575 j: ; 
E Lin. ? Ibs. , 
J 
ALUMINUM 
U.S. STD. GAUGES B & S STD. GAUGES 
VAt hs Oe oe 12 ga. | 10 ga. 8 ga. 6 ga. } 
Weight in lbs. i 
.. 2.25 | 
per sq. ft. I}: 
Stiffness factor 
peas 17,000 | 28,000 | 43,000 I 
E I in. 2 Ibs. 
; 
| 
| 
i ‘ 
| 
| 
In computing the values of Plymetl, the following is assumed { 
(1) The modulus of elasticity of steel, 30,000,000 Ibs. per sq. in | 
(2) The modulus of elasticity of aluminum, 10,000,000 Ibs. per Zing ‘ 
sq. in (3) The modulus of elasticity for the coré material, 1,300,- ] 
000 Ibs. per sq along the grain. 65,000 Ibs. per sq. ih. across ide’ / ‘ 
the grain (4) The thickness of steel and aluminum, .021” (27 bon, ; om — | 
ga.) and .015”, respectively. (5) The weight of: plywood plaque ~~ (f s aga 
30 Ibs. per cu. ft ‘ iii. ; I 
} 
Write for complete data and samples. Plyme, “e if 
Me Ss Ma ’ 
e ¢ 
Its . m Ne oO by b d | 
On He Yon € th f ieee t 
Stren the ts : 
kth ese the 1 
densi, Wali; Ma 
idegg * OF wot F the ‘als ‘| 
With Hitcturay Re. - tl 
flan 7€ " Me ter; 
‘MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Web 2d the SUttac 
Dept. S, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. ‘Bhe 
New York Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
i 
: 
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Rubber to Metal 


(Concluded from Page 85) 


A prime advantage of rubber in 
these applications is its ability to 
operate without damage even though 
the water may contain considerable 
grit or other abrasive material. 

Abrasion resistance, combined with 
elasticity, makes rubber particularly 
well suited to many types of masking 
and sealing. Masks and shields for 
the surface control of sandblasting, 
painting and chemical processing are 
widely used. They can be designed 
to snap in place and thus fit tightly 
and accurately without injuring the 
part, yet they are readily removed 
and reused. A manufacturer of re- 
frigerating equipment had a problem 
to design a quick, effective seal on 
the device for pressure testing his re- 
frigerator coils. A soft bonded-rub- 
ber part, molded to fit the element 
to be tested, completely solved the 
problem and could be reused many, 
many times. Bonded-rubber seals for 
bearings and similar parts retain 
lubricant and exclude harmful dust 
and dirt. A unique and effective 
use of a rubber shield permits the 
passage of bar stock through a ma- 
chine chuck or collet yet prevents the 
entry of chips and coolant and elim- 
inates galling of the jaws or work. 
Valve seats and stems embodying 
bonded-rubber faces provide positive 
sealing, quiet operation, and _ the 
ability to function in the presence 
of grit or other impurities in the 
fluid being controlled. 

Flexible Seal—In another case re- 
quiring a flexible seal, a machine tool 
manufacturer had a requirement to 
operate a series of microswitches by 
means of cams operating in an oil 
spray within a gear box. To keep the 
switches dry, the chips and other 
contamination from entering the gear 


case, and to retain the oil within 
the case was the problem. The solu- 
tion was simple with rubber. A hole 
was punched in the gear case cover 
at each switch position. Synthetic 
rubber diaphragms were bonded in 
each hole with a small metal button 
bonded to the center of each. The 
cams then contact the inside of each 
button and the respective switch 
arms contact the outside. In addi- 
tion, a sealing gasket of rubber was 
bonded around the edge of the cover 
at the same time. 

Still another line of application for 
rubber results from its fluid-like be- 
havior and incompressibility. This 
property has established rubber in the 
field of sheet metal forming. Fre- 
quently, a single die may be used, 
and the sheet metal pressed between 
this and a large block of compar- 
atively soft rubber. The automotive 
industry has been a pioneer in this 
type of die work. The large radii 
and shallow draw work required in 
forming automobile body panels is 
ideally suited to use of this method. 
The fluid pressure of the rubber de- 
velops forces that cause the sheet 
to assume the contour of the die 
block. Less die sinking and main- 
tenance, smoother parts, and fewer 
lubrication troubles are some of ad- 
vantages which result from _ this 
method. This same principle has 
long been employed in the use of 
rubber hammers for automobile body 
and fender repair. Rubber spring 
plates and strippers for punch and 
die work are also becoming widely 
used. 

Many other uses for rubber in pro- 
duction equipment have already be- 
come commonplace. Rubber hose is 
employed to conduct gases, fluids 
and even pulverized material. Foam 
rubber is used to cushion shoes, seats 
and safety helmets. Rubber tanks, 


cans and dippers may be used in 
the handling of many _ corrosive 
elements. Such containers are almost 
indestructible and can be deformed 
to crack-off any accumulation of 
solid material which may form. Of 
course, one of the oldest uses of 
rubber is as electrical insulation in 
many shapes and forms. 

Fabrication — From the foregoing 
examples, it should be seen that 
rubber may be compounded to pro- 
vide a wide range of elasticity, stiff- 
ness, resilience, abrasion-resistance, 
oil-resistance, elongation, tensile 
strength, permeability, tear-resis- 
tance, chemical stability, dielectric 
strength, and other properties. It 
may be fabricated by molding, ex- 
truding, dipping, or cutting. Parts 
may be bonded or vulcanized directly 
to a variety of materials, or may be 
snapped in place by stretching or 
clamped, or cemented to adjacent 
elements. The molding process per- 
mits formation of complicated shapes 
of almost unlimited variety. While 
it is hoped that design engineers will 
learn to recognize the many possible 
advantages to be gained through the 
application of rubber, selection of the 
exact rubber compound and specific 
design of the required part are usual- 
ly best left to the discretion of men 
experienced in this line. 

Only a few of the many possible 
manufacturing applications for mold- 
ed and bonded-rubber parts have 
been outlined here. Yet, it is ap- 
parent that the peculiar character- 
istics of rubber are making it an 
important production tool, capable of 
performing many jobs. Although re- 
sults to date have been little short 
of phenomenal, machine tool, ac- 
cessory and equipment manufacturers 
are just beginning to recognize and 
investigate possibilities of this ma- 
terial. 





Power Source 


(Concluded from Page 81) 

When analyzing steel samples with 
high alloy content, spark lines are 
used for calibration, using low in- 
ductance and high capacitance in the 
power source. High inductance and 
low capacitance are employed when 
analyzing samples with intermediate 
alloy concentrations. With very low 
alloy, concentration, arc lines are used 
for calibration, operating the arc 
source from the 220 v line with all 
available inductance in the initiating 
spark circuit. 

During extensive work with the 
new source since its installation, 
many source parameters have been 
tested and the results recorded. Most 
of the work in this laboratory is with 
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steel, and the source parameters list- 
ed below have been found to be 
those that give the best burn (no 
craters) and provide readily repro- 
ducible and accurate results: 


Capacitance 0.010 microfarads 
Inductance . % turn* 
Primary Resistance 7 ohms** 


+ 11% ohms*** 
Current 


19 amperes 
Pre-spark Interval 15 seconds 
Exposure 10 seconds 


Oscillograph Reading . te 
3 (3 breaks per % cycle) 
Peak voltage ... . 18,000 volts 
Air pressure .. 2.5 pounds per sq. in. 
Auxiliary Gap (Air Gap) 
.......6 mm (approximately) 
Analytical . a , 4mm 


* Approximately 10 microhenries 
** Adjusted variable resistance 
*** Permanently mounted resistance .. 


Stainless Rods 


(Continued from Page 101) 
compared with looping mills, higher 
speed can be utilized, the tempera- 
ture is maintained at a higher value 
(resulting in lower power costs) less 
space is required and labor cost is 
lower. 

Flexibility of output requires that 
individual adjustment of the speed 
of each stand or of small groups of 
stands be possible so that percent- 
tage reductions can be varied to suit 
different overall elongations. It is 
therefore necessary to drive each 
stand or group of stands by a di- 
rect-current adjustable-speed motor. 

The finishing mill at the Rustless 
Iron & Steel Div., Armco Steel Corp., 
Baltimore, consists of five stands in 
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te rdem spaced on 6-foot centers and 
jn lividually driven by adjustable- 
speed direct-current motors. Only one 
strand is rolled, but a product of uni- 
form cross section is required. 

Stands No. 1, 3 and 5 are horizon- 
tal and driven by direct-connected 
motors through pinion stands. Stands 
No. 2 and 4 are vertical and each is 
driven by two vertical motors—one 
driving each roll direct. One motor is 
located above the roll and drives 
downward and the other is located 
below and drives upward. All motors 
are force ventilated. 


Budgeting Blooming Mill Mainte- 
nance, by J. Harry Mayer, assistant 
superintendent, Blooming Mill De- 
partment, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh: Budgeted bloom- 
ing mill maintenance is not a fan- 
tastic idea but one based on a need 
for more accurate control of our cost 
under present operating conditions. 


Good budgeting of materials must 
be made from sound records and a 
physical inventory, recorded piece by 
piece, must be kept of all spare 
equipment. Recording can be made 
by use of a card file system and 
must readily make available all nec- 
essary information, such as name of 
piece; particular unit on which it is 
used; particular section of each unit 
the piece fits to or with; specifica- 
tions, weight, cost, etc. 

Probably the greatest difficulty in 
setting a maintenance budget is to 
determine an allowance for unusua! 
expenses and contingencies. No one 
can anticipate in advance what par- 
ticular failures might be encountered 
in any given year, let alone set a 
dollar figure as to their yearly cost. 
However, a careful analysis of past 
expenditures and a record of the 
various past breakdowns is a good 
start toward setting a reasonable 
allowance for such costs. Further- 
more, periodic review of perform- 
ances, such as every quarter, give 
ample opportunity to review and re- 
vise whenever necessary. 


New Power for Sparrows Point, by 
J. M. Spencer, assistant fuel engi- 
neer, Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 
Point, Md.; It has been realized for 
a number of years that utilization of 
by-product fuels at the Sparrows 
Point plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
lets much to be desired. Several plans 
were advanced to correct this. condi- 
tion, but they did materialize. After 
the war the problem was again ex- 
amined, and studies indicated that 
the fuel available and the plant elec- 
trical load made an electrical gen- 
erating station economically attrac- 
tive. As a result there has been 
built and put into operation a sta- 
tion which is presently generating 
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approximately 75 megawatts output. 

Principal equipment consists of two 
400,000 lbs/hour boilers and two 
ASME standard 33,000 kw hydrogen- 
cooled generators. Steam conditions 
at the turbine throttle are 850 psi 
and 900° F T.T. The boilers are fired 
with blast furnace gas, coke breeze 
and oil. 

Certain changes made during the 
design period are of interest. It was 
originally planned that the boilers 
would have a capacity of 325,000 lbs 
/hour but when the contract was let 
it was found that certain minor 





changes could be made to give ad- 
ditional capacity. 

Drum and superheater safety 
valves were increased in size to meet 
the additional steam flow. Feed con- 
nections were increased from 5 to 6 
inches and forced draft fan and boil- 
er feed pump capacity were upped 
by use of larger impellers. 

As a result of these modifications 
it has been possible to operate these 
units at continuous ratings of 450,000 
lbs/hour with a maximum turbine 
throttle flow of slightly above 320,- 
000 Ibs /hour. 


RESISTS ACIDS, 
ALKALIES, WATER, 
ALCOHOL, OILS, 
GREASES 


EASILY APPLIED 
WITH SPRAY 
OR BRUSH, 
DRIES QUICKLY 


ORROSION goes hungry in the plant protected by Tygon 
Paint. This remarkable coating, proven over a ten-year 
period, forms a “live” plastic film so tough that corrosion 
can’t eat through. Its use cuts maintenance costs to the bone, 
adds extra life to any equipment subjected to corrosive 
fumes, condensates or spillage. Write today for your free 


copy of Bulletin 709. 


Resists Acids, Alkalies, Oil, Water, Alcohols e Applied by 
Spray Gun or Brush e Air Dries Quickly e Non-toxic and 
Non-Flammable when dry ¢ Will not oxidize, flake-off or chip. 


U. S. STONEWARE 


Akron 9, Ohio 
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New Products and Equipment 


Radial Saw 


A Centr-Pivot offset yoke which 
permits all cuts to be made in the 
convenient table area is a feature of 
the 900 series radial saw produced 
by Walker-Turner Division, Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., Plainfield, N. J. 
Wood, plastic and similar materials 
up to 3% inches thick may be cut 


with the saw’s 9-inch blade. The 
geared motor has 2% times overload 
capacity and is cool running. 

Cross cut travel of the saw is 24 
inches, making it possible to rip to 
the center of a 48-inch panel. The 
holding design incorporates taper 
latch indexing and locks that are easy 
to operate and reach. The laminated 
hard maple table measures 24 x 46 
inches. Single and three-phase mod- 
els with 1144 hp motors are available. 
Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


lift Truck 


Crated or uncrated materials and 
products of the heavy or bulky na- 
ture may be handled with the Rol- 
A-Lift truck announced by Skarnes 
Engineering & Supply Inc., 2428 
Riverside Ave., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
One of the two models manufactured, 
the M-2, has a 2000-pound capacity 
and is suited for moving long bulky 
items. It has adjustable forks to ac- 
commodate crates of varying width 
and operates with a mechanical cam 
lift. 

Model M-8 has an 8000-pound ca- 
pacity and is suitable for moving 
heavy production machinery, such as 
presses, cutters and lathes as well 
as bulky crated products, palleted 
units or similar material. Units are 
used in pairs and moved about like 
hand trucks. To load a crate, one 
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unit is placed at each end with 
forks inserted underneath and then 
each unit is jacked up, lifting the 
crate and putting it on wheels, 
ready to roll. 

Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Relieving Attachment 


Radial relief grinding of long tools 
not equipped with centers is possible 
with the D-S grinding fixture made 
by Royal Oak Tool and Machine Co., 
621 E. 4th St., Royal Oak, Mich. 
The accessory mounts on the bars 


provided as a standard part of the 
fixture. It holds the tool close to the 
end for grinding support and a 
clamp is also provided to give added 
rigidity. 

Accessory swivels on the top bar 
so that tools with large shanks can 
be inserted from the back and so 
that there is no need of moving the 
fixture from set position when the 
same form is being ground on more 
than one tool. Standard drill bush- 
ings and liners can be inserted for 
any size tool up to 1% inches in 
diameter. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Roll Neck Seal 


Sealing in the vertical plane and 
maintaining a positive drive at all 
times, the John Crane roll neck seal, 
developed by Crane Packing Co., 
1800 Cuyler Ave., Chicago 13, IIL, 
is a self-contained unit, flexible en- 


ough to take care of neck deflection. 
Multiple spring arrangement provides 
for endwise movement of the roll 


so that the seal does not have to 
take the mill thrust load. 

Advantages of the the seal in- 
clude: Increased bearing life with 
savings of oil and grease, ease of 
assembly, compensation for shock, end 
play and neck deflection, elimination 
of wear and scuffing on neck or 
sleeve and la,yped sealing faces which 
keep water out and lubricant in. 
Seal is manufactured in sizes from 3 
to 36 inches. Illustrated is a seal for 
a 2214-inch roll neck. 


Cheek No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Speed Reducer 


Euclid Universal Machine Inc., 
15002 Woodworth Rd., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio, is manufacturing the CW-2 
double reduction, horizontal type 
speed reducer. Capacity of the unit 
is 1% output horsepower with 1,000 


inch pounds output torque, depending 
upon the ratio. Ratio range is from 
10 to 1 to 3840 to 1. Overall dimen- 
sions are 81% inches long, 7 inches 
wide and 7% inches high. Input 
shaft diameter is 5%-inch and output 
shaft diameter is 1 inch. Other 
features include aluminum alloy hous- 
ing, phosphor bronze worm 
20 degree pressure angle gearing, 
ground thread worms and Timken 
roller bearings. 


gears, 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for mw-:e Details 


Barrier Gate Guard 


An electronically controlled auto- 
matic safety and barrier gate guard, 
developed by Hoffman Engineering 
Corp., Anoka, Minnesota, is designed 
to prevent physical injury to power 
press operators. Electronic control is 
accomplished by a light screen be- 
tween the operator and the press die 
sets. If light screen is broken or ob- 
structed, the press is rendered in- 
operative. 

Barrier gate guard normally stays 
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in the up position but descends to 
block completely the entrance of the 
operator’s hands to the die sets or 
danger area if an attempt is made to 
beat the ram after tripping the press. 
There is no mechanical moving part 
in front of the operator to mar the 
view of the die sets. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Midget Clamps 


Available either with a soft alloy 
bronze or a hard chromed heat 
treated steel toe are the series No. 
250 midget clamps, offered with three 
different clamping arrangements by 
Noble & Stanton Inc., 1000 Broad- 
way, Bedford, O. Soft toe clamps (ar- 
row) grip polished surfaces without 
marring while secondary machining 
operations are being performed. Use 





may be as component parts in as- 
sembly operations as well as in drill- 
ing, milling, tapping, etc. 

Model CHAC-250 is a heel cam 
clamping assembly, model CCCA-250 
a center cam clamping assembly, 
while model HCA-250 is a hand knob 
clamping assembly. All units pro- 
vide for maximum job clearance and 
finger tip operation. With the excep- 
tion of the alloy bronze toe, all parts 
of the clamps are heat treated and 
hard chromed. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Rotary Files 


Powermax TanTung rotary files, 
available from Ferriot Bros. Inc, 
2685 Mogadore Rd., Akron 5, O., in 
36 shapes and various Sizes, are fur- 
nished with standard 30-degree right 
hand spiral, radial cut teeth and me- 
dium pitch. Spiral angles other than 
30 degrees, either right or Jeft hand, 
are obteinable in most shapes. 
Shanks, standard size of which is 
44-inch, may be replaced. Files them- 
selves may be resharpened by the 
company. 

Files contain tantalum-columbium 
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carbide, a material that imparts a 
self-lubricating action, minimizing ef- 
fects of friction and chip wear. Most 
effective operating speed range is 
5000 to 15,000 rpm. For fine or deli- 
cate work, operation may be at lower 
speeds. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Air Compressors 


Two-stage air compressors in six 
new models are being offered by 
Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. All are designed to 
supply air for spray painting as well 
as at higher pressures than those 





normally used for spray finishing, 
this allowing the compressor to serve 
as a source of air for various pur- 
poses. Compressors are built for 200 
pound working pressure. 
Displacement of the new models 
range from 7.13 to 40 cfm. Power is 
furnished by motors ranging from 
14%, to 10 hp. A loadless starting 
mechanism completely unloads the 
compressor until the motor has at- 
tained its full-load speed. The 1750 
rpm motors used on the 2 hp and 
larger units are equipped with over- 
load protection starter switches. 


Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Self-Locking Fastener 


Useful in developing tight assem- 
blies free from end-play on relatively 
soft shafts such as -cold rolled steel, 
castings and plastic materials, is the 
self-locking Truarc triangular retain- 





er, announced by Waldes Kohinoor 
Inc., Long Island City 1, N. Y. The 
type 5305 retainer requires no groove 
or special tools for assembly and dis- 
assembly. It is made with a flat or 
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spherical cross-section and has three 
equally spaced projecting prongs. 

When slipped over a shaft, it cin 
be quickly and easily positioned in 
the direction of installation. At the 
same time, the three prongs tend to 
lock securely around the shaft when 
the slightest pressure is applied from 
the opposite direction. Retainers are 
offered in sizes for shaft diameters 
ranging from 0.090 to 0.375-inch. 
Other sizes are to be added. 


Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Car Shaker 


Coal, cinders or slag, coke, sand 
and gravel and other granular mate- 
rials may be quickly and safely emp- 
tied from drop-bottom gondola cars 
by a new car shaker announced by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Weighing about 5 tons the 





shaker is designed to fit all sizes of 
gondola cars manufactured in the 
United States. It has an all-welded 
11 x 5 x 4-foot 4-inch steel body 
which is lowered to rest on the car 
body flanges by a hoist or crane. 

Vibratory motion is transmitted to 
the car through an eccentric shaft 
mounted within the shaker body on 
heavy-duty bearings. Unit is driven 
by a totally-enclosed, high-torque, 
rubber-mounted motor located inside 
the shaker body. An enclosed Tex- 
rope drive with deep groove sheaves 
is used for power transmission. 


Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Arc, Spot Welders 


Dual Weld combination spot and arc 
welder is one of three new welders 
announced by Delta Manufacturing 
Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 600 East 
Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. This 
14 x 19% x 26%-inch unit spot welds, 
arc welds, solders and brazes. Its 
10-inch throat depth permits welding 
to the center of a 20-inch sheet. A 
hand lever permits quick changeover 
from are to spot welding. One-piece 
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welding horns are of solid, high-con- 
ductivity, high-strength copper alloy 
castings. 

Second new unit is a 5 kva spot 
welder which delivers a maximum of 
7000 amp and operates on 230 v 
single phase 50/60 cycle alternating 
current. It will weld at a production 
rate of 2 pieces of 16-gage clean mild 
steel. Operating on a reduced voltage 





of 115 v the welder’s output reduces 
sufficiently to make possible welding 
of extremely fine wires without over- 
heating or burning. 

Third new unit is a portable arc 
welder, rated at 120 amp at 25 load 
volts. It is a light duty limited-input 
transformer type welder. Its rapid 
voltage recovery provides a steady 
arc and the current has an infinite 
adjustment between 30 and 120 amp. 
Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Heat Exchanger 


Elimination of scaling and corro- 
sion in water passages, lengthening 
of electrode life by proper cooling 
and reduction in maintenance and 
down-time are claimed for a heat ex- 
changer developed for resistance 
welding installation by Carlso’n Inc., 
P.O. Box 846, Warren, O. Also usable 
for cooling of power tubes in induc- 
tion heat and radio frequency units, 
the mark I, model I exchanger is 
said to save from 50 to 80 per cent 
of the tap water used in resistance 
welding applications. Unit incorpo- 
rates a closed system of finned cop- 
per tubes which provide a heat trans- 
fer area of 15.04 sq ft for each 24 
inches of tube length. 

Distilled water is circulated in the 
Closed system by a centrifugal pump 
that is driven by a 1 hp motor. 
Using only 0.1 gallons of tap water 
per minute per kilowatt, the unit will 
dissipate heat to the valve of 25 kw. 
In welding applications, a thermal 
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You’re Always Safe 
and Safe ALL Ways On 





AW SUPER-DIAMOND FLOOR PLATE 
A BETTER FOOTING FOR PRODUCT AI PLANT 


F R 





Install AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate in your plant and say goodbye to 
costly slipping accidents and floor maintenance bills. The exclusive en- 
gineered pattern provides maximum skid resistance regardless of how 
the plate is laid or the angle from which it is approached. More and more 
architects are specifying AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate, and leading 
Product Designers are using it for machine tool bases, saddle tanks and 
similar products on which men walk and climb. For safety's sake specify 
AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate for your plant and products. Write for 
more information and 16-page, fact-packed catalog. 


F RE E—16-Page 
Cotalog L-29. 
Write for your 


AW SUPER -DIAMOND 


FLOOR PLATES THAT GRIP 


copy now. 





A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Permacied, Stainless Ciod Steet * AW Super Grip, Abrasive Floor Plate © Billets « 
Plates * Sheets (Alloy and Special Grades) 
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als 
*s* Positive action and positive seat are things 
you can be sure about when you specify BROSII 

vle Valves for your gas mains. And even if 
you only close it once a year, you can be positive 
that a BROSIUS valve will operate—smoothly, 
swiftly. BROSIUS new advanced design pro- 
vides constant pressure on the valve seat open or 
closed, and a totally enclosed valve housing to 
prevent leaks to the atmosphere. Remember, 
the mark of BROSIUS stands for sensible blast 


furnace and steel mill engineering. Write to us. 
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switch, located at the hottest point in 
the cooling system, controls the ‘ap 
water flow by means of a solenoid 
valve. Units from 12 to 40 kw are 
available, 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Detail 


Clamp Truck 


Lifting and transporting of such 
bulky items as oil drums, barrels, 
wood boxes, etc., are performed with 
the clamp truck announced by Baker 
Industrial Truck Division, Baker- 
Raulang Co., 1250 W. 80th St., Cleve. 
land 2, O. Clamp is of all-welded stee] 
construction with dual double-acting 
hydraulic cylinders. It is mounted on 
the truck lift carriage with control 
valve mounted in operator’s compart- 
ment. Hydraulic system of the truck 
supplies the necessary oil under 
pressure. 

Clamps can be mounted on Baker 
type FRH or type FAH trucks. The 


weight of the clamp and the fact 
that the load is 5 inches farther away 
from the drive wheels both reduce 
the capacity of the truck. Hither 
standard arms, which are straight, 
or arms which toe-in 1 inch at the 
outer ends are available. Rubber in- 
sert blocks may be attached to the 
arm faces to permit carrying fragile 
items or to minimize slipping when 
handling the metallic items. A special 
3-arm clamp is available for carrying 
two barrels side-by-side in a vertical 
position. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Motor, Motor Blowers 


Six new types of electric motors 
and four high-output small motor 
blowers are announced by Redmond 
Co. Inc., Owosso, Mich. The type 
CU, CL, BW, BT, BL, and J micro- 
motors are rated at 1/10, 1/12, 1/20, 
1/30, 1/40 and 1/10 hp with speeds 
of 1550, 1550, 1000, 3000, 3000, rpm 
respectively, with no speed rating an- 
nounced for the latter type. All are 
provided with two or three mounting 
studs or a resiliently mounted base. 

Blower models 3901, 3866, 3802, 
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and BL-13 have outputs of 220, 150, 
100 and 80 cfm, respectively. All but 
the first named are single outlet 
blowers. Model 3901 is a double out- 
let blower. Inlet screens and strong 
outlet flanges can be supplied. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Magnetic Sweeper 


Fifty per cent more magnetic pow- 
er and better handling features are 
claimed for the Multilift rotary mag- 
netool used for steel pickup pur- 
poses, made by Multifinish Mfg. Co., 


2114 Monroe, Detroit, Mich. The ro- 
tating magnetic tube is propelled 
manually in carpet sweeper fashion 
to pick up steel scrap or parts. Its 
uses include the removal of tramp 
iron from liquids, powders and the 
like, and separating steel from other 
materials. 

Unit may be attached to trucks 
and is water and oilproof and oper- 
ates without wires or electricity. An 
acid-proof model for use in tanks is 
manufactured. Magnetic tube rotates 
with the wheels and loads automatic- 
ally to a thickness of %-inch, on the 





Proor: 


You want proof that the press you 
buy will give you maximum quality 
production with maximum economy. 
Take the R. D. Wood 250-ton Hydro- 
Lectric Open-Gap Press shown, for 
example. Used in flanging, bending, 
or straightening operations, this press 
has proved itself in countless plants 
throughout the country. It does a 
quality job, keeps operating and 
maintenance costs at a minimum. 







HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES F 


EST. 1803 
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You wanta press that demonstrates 
its worth to you. You'll find such 
worth inherent in R. D. Wood Presses. 
In the design, materials, and work- 
manship which go into the R. D. Wood 
Press line lies your assurance of 
demonstrable production and 
economy. Write now for data on 
hydraulic presses or hydraulic press 
problems. R. D. Wood Company, 
Public Ledger Building, Phila. 5, Pa. 


o INTENSIFIERS 
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entire 360 degrees of surface. Un- 
loading is accomplished by pushing 
the wiper ring from one end of the 
tube to the opposite end where a ncn- 
magnetic area causes instant release 
of the load. Constant contact with 
steel will not reduce its magnetic 
power. Standard sizes ranging from 
9 to 24 inches wide are offered. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Air Compressor 


A 4-cylinder balanced V-pump, en- 
larged cooling system, floating type 
tank mount and highly sensitive and 
efficient valve design are features 
of the V-type air compressor devel- 
oped by DeVilbiss Co., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, O. Employing a two 
stage principle in both banks of 





cylinders, the displacement of the 10 
hp unit is 47.86 cfm at 175 psi. Sim- 
ilar displacement is attained in the 
15 and 7% hp models, both of which 
are available for 175 and 125 psi 
use. 

Compressors have dynamically bal- 
anced forged crankshafts, forged con- 
necting rods with automotive type 
prefit bearings, frictionless ball type 
main bearings, tapered mounting for 
balanced flywheel, air filter and muff- 
ler, ring and centrifugal force oiling, 
precision bored and honed cylinders, 
and removable cylinder blocks and 
valve assemblies. Units are available 
to operate from all common electrical 
circuits. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Press Control Unit 


Automatic bumping or breathing 
operations on hydraulic presses may 
be performed with the model No. 
140-X Robotron control unit devel- 
oped by Emmett Machine & Mfg. 
Inc., 2249 14th St., S.W., Akron 14, 
O. Unit can be set to give from 1 to 
40 bumps during any one cycle of 
operation or set to control overall 
cure time. It is equipped with three 
built-in time arrangements, any one 
of which can be selected by a switch. 

A range of 21 different cure times 
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No. Semi-Finishing engineers first. ; 
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Set your Sights on Salability—and Profits 
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Have you a product problem—that may need help when selling 
gets a little spotty? If so, you'll want to know how pre-coated 
Thomas Strip can help you stimulate sagging sales—and profits 
—by (1) cutting your costs, and (2) improving your product. 


Ready-to-fabricate Thomas Strip streamlines production and cuts 
costs all along the line. It combines the utility and beauty of nickel, 
copper, brass or zinc coatings with the economy of steel—gives 
your products the definite competitive advantages of favorable 
unit Costs, smart appearance and lively consumer acceptance. 
In short, the snap and sparkle of gleaming Thomas metallic 
coatings often transform lack-lustre products into brisk best- 
sellers. Cost-cutting, product-improving details are listed below. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 


WARREN, OHIO 
Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


Electrocoated with Zinc, Copper, Nickel and Brass 
e Hot Dipped Tin and Lead Alloy e Lacquer Coated in Colors e Spring Steele 
Alloy Strip Steel e Produced to Your Specifications 





Fabricates Readily —Adds Eye-Appeal 
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for each setting of the time range 
switch is provided for. Bumps can 
be timed to be either alternating cr 
consecutive, as required, for any 
particular application. Unit is wired 
for use with limit switches to regulate 
the amount of press opening during 
the bumping operations, to close the 
press after a predetermined time, 
and to hold the press closed until the 
next bump. 

Check No, 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Die Casting Unit 


Designed for the production of 
parts that have inserts cast in, is the 
model HP-22 cold chamber vertical- 
type die casting machine, announced 
by Kux Machine Co., Chicago Ill. 
Machine has die plates mounted in 
a horizontal position while its die 
plates operate in a vertical direction. 
Thus castings with inserts can be 





placed in the lower die half without 
difficulty and the inserts remain in 
place all through the die casting 
cycle without falling out of their cav- 
ity placement. 

Machine is completely hydraulic- 
ally operated and electrically con- 
trolled and has a self-contained oper- 
ating mechanism. An injection pres- 
sure multiplier is available for in- 
creasing injection pressure. Castings 
weighing up to 4% pounds in alu- 
minum may. be produced by the ma- 
chine which has a die space of 17% 
inches square between the bars. 
Check No, 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


Roller Conveyors 


Gravity roller conveyors made in 5 
and 10-foot lengths and widths from 
6 to 36 inches in increments of 2 
inches are being manufactured by 
Sage Equipment Co., 30 Essex St., 
Buffalo 12, N. Y. Rollers are 2 
inches in diameter and made of 16 
gage steel with special ball bearings 
on both ends. Hexagon shaped roller 
axles are set in hexagon holes in the 
frames so that shaft or cone does 
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ROBINSON SILICA BRICK 


LENGTHENS FURNACE LIFE-SPAN 


bh oer can depend on longer life with more 
tonnage per day from a furnace lined with 
Robinson Silica Brick. There are good reasons 
why it withstands long, hard service under 
extreme conditions of furnace operation! High 
quality ganister is selected for the minimum of 
harmful impurities before processing. Very low 
alumina content insures maximum strength at 
high temperatures. Modern manufacturing 
methods impart extreme density and high 


Robinson Engineered Refractories: Silica 
Brick, Fire Brick, High-Temperature Bond- 
ing Mortar, Castable Refractories, Plastic 
Fire Brick, Acid-Proof Cement, Fire Clays, 
Super-Duty. Plastics. 


R- 148-6 


resistance to spalling and slagging. Strict labora- 
tory control in all phases of manufacture keeps 
quality at a uniform high for longer life and 
better service! Robinson FRC Silica Brick saves 
you money by decreasing brick consumption 
and cutting rebuilding costs! For dependable 
furnace performance, it’s Robinson Silica 
Brick — one of the Robinson line of uniform 
refractories! 


Write For Your Free Copy Of The Robinson Refractories Catalog 
You'll find information in it that you'll use all the time. Just drop 
a line to The Robinson Clay Product Co., Akron 9, Ohio and we'll 
mail your copy immediately. 


THE 


ROBINSON 


CLAY PRODUCT CO. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 














































not turn on the axle. 

Spring locks which hold axles in 
place allow rollers to be removed 
from the frame without use of tools. 
Straight and curved sections alike are 
of welded steel construction. Light 
weight and simple connectors make 
them suitable for one-man assembly 
and handling. 

Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


VIBRATORS: Designed for installa- 
tion on almost every type of hopper 
and storage bin, type F pneumatic- 
ally operated vibrators deliver ham- 
mer-like blows to prevent arching 
over and plugging of sand, coal, ore, 
lime, slag and chips in bins having 
capacities ranging from one to sev- 
eral hundred tons. They are avail- 
able in six sizes from Cleveland Vib- 
rator Co., Cleveland 13, O. 


Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


PHOTO COPYING MACHINE: Vic- 
tory model E Tru-Copy-Phote copy- 
ing machine if offered by General 
Photo Products Co., Chatham, N. J. 
It accommodates anything written, 
printed or drawn up to surface size 
of 16 x 24 inches. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTIVE COATING: Chem- 
Peel, made by Chemclean Products 
Corp., New York 13, N. Y., is a plas- 
tic emulsion that can be applied 
either by spraying or dipping and 
imparts to the surfaces so treated, 
a film of plastic which can be easily 
peeled off. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER: Stop - Fire 
Inc., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., offers an 
automatic sprinkler fire extinguisher. 
Unit is constructed of heavy brass, 
silver welded, needs no piping or 
other installation. It is hung up, 
ready to operate, utilizing a fire 
extinguisher fluid known as C. B. M. 
or chlorobromomethane. It is effec- 
tive on oil, grease, flammable liquid, 
lacquer, paint, solvent or electrical 
fires. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


BRINELL HARDNESS READER: 
Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit 4, 
Mich., offers a Brinell hardness read- 
er for use on any machined, rough 
ground or cast surface. Number is 
read directly from the dial. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


REVERSING CONTACTOR: A small 
reversing contactor offered by Stru- 
thers-Dunn Inc., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., is constructed for continuous 


duty control of alternating or direct 
current equipment such as _ hoists, 
door operators and motorized valves. 
Designated as type 175KK, it con- 
sists of two 3-pole solenoids for for- 
ward and reverse operation mounted 
on a common frame and mechanic- 
ally interlocked to prevent simultan- 
eous closure. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL VALVES: To control sev- 
eral oil-hydraulic cylinders simulta- 
neously, Hydraulic Equipment Co., 
Cleveland 17, O., has developed V13 
series control valve. It can be fur- 
nished with control plungers for ac- 
tuating two, three or four single-act- 
ing or double-acting cylinders at op- 
erating pressures up to 1400 psi. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


HAND TORCH: Industrial Engi- 
neered Products Co., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif., offers I.C.C. approved Torch- 
master, a general utility, self-con- 
tained hand torch. It is 24% x 13 
inches and burns liquid petroleum 
gas. It will do light brazing, solder- 
ing and innumerable heating opera- 
tions. 

Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEATER: Model 300 direct fired 
unit heater is announced by Thermo- 
bloc division of Prat-Daniel Corp., 
East Port Chester, Conn. It is 7 
feet high, 30 inches in diameter with 
an output of 300,000 Btu. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


PACKAGED SEAL UNIT: Designed 
for horizontal and vertical rotating 
shafts, a new packaged seal unit is 
announced by Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 23, Ill. With both rotating 
and stationary surfaces built inside 
a metal cartridge, this seal permits 
foolproof installation. It uses a radial 
seal joint. 

Check No, 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


MAGNETIC COUNTER: Series 1248 
magnetic reset counter, offered by 
Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Conn., 
features the Easy-Eye direct reading 
line of six large figures. It is espe- 
cially adapted to remote-indication 
from plant to office. 

Check No, 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


TIMER: Type 30HL] is an automatic 
timer for intervals from 1/20th sec- 
ond to 4 minutes offered by Photo- 
switch Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass. It 
provides four basic types of timing: 
Interval, delayed action, automatic 
repeat and programming, as well as 
variations of these fundamental 
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types. It is recommended for proce ss 
control and machine timing when 
long life repeat cycle operation or 
precise accuracy is a prerequisite 

Check No, 32 on Reply Card for more Dets/is 


RECESSING TOOL: A large size au- 
tomatic recessing tool for use on ra- 
dial drills, boring mills and larve 
boring machines as well as drill 
presses is offered by Maxwell Co. 
Bedford, O. Because of the ball bear- 
ing loaded pilot feature, it can he 
used in conjunction with existing fix- 
tures. 

Check No. 33 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE: Eutectrode 24/49 in 
%4-inch size to handle heavy cast 
iron castings is announced by Eutec- 
tic Welding Alloys Corp., New York 
13, N. Y. It is particularly adaptable 
for overlaying and repairing larze 
turbines, pumps, impellers, mixers, 
cylinder heads, housings and other 
heavy types of castings. 

Check No, 34 on Reply Card for more Details 


GREASE: A new aluminum-soda 
base grease with a high melting point 
has been developed by E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Desig- 
nated as Sta-Put 18H-2, it is rec- 
ommended for large heavily loaded 
presses, heavy applications in con- 
tracting, mining and dredging equip- 
ment, hoists, cranes and_ similar 
heavy industrial applications. 

Check No, 35 on Reply Card for more Details 


WELD-TIME METER: For measur- 
ing the duration of welding current 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa., has developed a weld- 
time meter. It is a portable, direct 
reading instrument which totals weld 
time and gives values in seconds and 
cycles. Calibrating device is built-in. 
Check No, 36 on Reply Card for more Details 


ALUMINUM FINISH: Special Chem- 
icals Corp., New York, N. Y., offers 
Spekaluminite, a coating that ad- 
heres to all metals and plastics. !t 
may be applied by dipping or spray- 
ing and is then baked on. It has a 
temperature resistance of over 700° F. 
Check No, 37 on Reply Card for more Details 
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STEEL ... May 16, 1949 


STEEL producers are drawing more heavily 
on order backlogs to sustain ingot operations 
at a high level with new buying still declining. 
Some of the smaller mills, chiefly those that 
have been charging premium prices, already 
have found it necessary to curtail operations 
substantially, and other producers may take 
similar action soon unless buyers resume or- 
dering in much greater volume than they have 
over recent weeks. 


BUYING— New business, generally, is re- 
ported at the lowest ebb since before the war 
and the immediate outlook is not promising for 
a substantial pickup in ordering with con- 
sumers displaying an unusual degree of caution 
in covering forward needs. Several factors are 
serving to effectively throttle new buying at 
present: 1. Uncertainty with respect to the fu- 
ture trend of prices; 2. threatened widespread 
labor trouble, which already has forced sub- 
stantial curtailment in manufacturing opera- 
tions; 3. desire of consumers to work off in- 
ventories; 4. continued lag in sales of durable 
goods at the retail level. 


DEMAND—Slack demand in the steel market 
is reflected chiefly in alloys and certain speci- 
alties. However, backlogs also are shrinking 
noticeably in such major products as shapes, 
plates and bars, cast and line pipe. Buying of 
tubular goods has developed a decided lag and 
wire products are moving slowly. Sheets and 
strip continue to ease although, in general, pres- 
sure for these products still is experienced. 
Cold-rolled and galvanized sheets are still def- 
initely in tight supply. Adding to complications, 
steel sellers report not only continued slacken- 
ing in buying but further order cancellations and 
deferments as well, all of which is hastening the 
time when steelmaking operations will have to 
be cut at a more accelerated rate. 


OPERATIONS—The national ingot rate last 
week dropped another 114 points to 95.5 per 





cent of capacity, a new low point for the year, 
and off about six points since the peak was at- 
tained in mid-March. Production of steel in 
April was record-breaking for that month at 
7,783,807 net tons, the ingot rate for the period 
averaging 98.4 per cent of capacity. In the first 
four months of this year output totaled 31,- 
835,953 net tons, an increase of almost 3,600,000 
tons, or 12.6 per cent over that in the like per- 
iod of 1948. 


PRICES— Additional downward adjustments 
in premium prices on various products continue 
to be made. Several more sheet and strip pro- 
ducers have revised extras to levels competitive 
with those of the leading producer. One pig 
iron producer last week announced a reduction 
of $4 per ton in the South in line with a similar 
cut by other interests a week ago. Galvanized 
product prices again have been revised down- 
ward to reflect another drop in the price of 
zinc. An eastern producer has reduced base 
prices on alloy and heat-treated carbon bolts 
and studs about 3 per cent. A western producer 
was reported to have reduced prices on plates 
$19 per ton. STEEL’s composite price average 
on steelmaking pig iron eased to $45.60 last 
week from $45.85 the preceding week, and 
compares with $39.21 in the like week a year 
ago. The steelmaking scrap composite fell to 
$22.25 from $23.25 and compared with $40.67 a 
year ago. Other composites held unchanged from 
a week ago and compared with the like week a 
year ago as follows: Finished steel, $93.55 and 
$80.27; semifinished steel, $66.72 and $68.62. 


RAW MATERIALS—Merchant sellers are pil- 


ing pig iron in the continued absence of substan- 
tial new buying. Foundry iron demand is report- 
ed the slowest in years at most market centers, 
though a Cleveland seller notes a slight revival 
of buying interest over the past week or so. At 
the same time the scrap market continues as 
sluggish as ever with the steel mills and foun- 
dries taking only limited tonnages. 





STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
May 14 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh ....... 94.5 — 1.5* 95 102 
> Chicago... “sla Gcee — 1* 93.5 89 
- Eastern Pa. ..... 92.5 — 0.5 SS 91.5 
S Youngstown ......105 None 103 93 
a Wheeling ........ 90 1.5 97.5 93.5 
3 Cleveland .... 100.5 + 2.5 96 91 
ro} Buffalo ...... 101.5 None 93 86 
- Birmingham 100 None 100 99 
3 New England .... 64 aoe 78 95 
° Cincinnati .......101 — 2 104 89 
= St. Louis . ,< 65 None 78 68.5 
oa oo ee —28 100 90 
Western .. ee | 1 an irs 
Estimated national 
re — 1.5 94.5 94.5 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947. * Revised. 








News Summary—P. 49 Engineering News—P. 79 
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MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Arithmetical Price Composites* 


May 14 
Finished Steel $93.55 
Semifinished Steel ....... 66.72 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 45.60 
Steelmaking Scrap 22.25 


_ “ S£KAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 
Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 


| a ee FINISHED STEEL _ 

May 7 Apr. 1949 May 1948 May 1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE; 
$93.55 $94.48 $80.27 $56.73 Ape. 100... 2.05: 4.02714c 
66.72 68.45 68.62 36.00 Mar. 1949 ........ 4.05098¢ 
45.85 46.16 39.66 23.00 Feb. 1949 ........ 4.06149¢ 
23.25 24.06 40.67 19.17 Apr. 10686. .<....-. 3.62766c 
Ame, BONA: 2.656508 2.43493¢ 














tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 


rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). 


+ FINISHED STEEL 


Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, 1 
Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 
WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 


products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 
sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. April, 1949, figure is preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago, Finished material (except tin plate) and 
wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 


from mills. 
4 . . 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
May 14 Feb. May May 14, Apr. Feb. May 
1949 949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills ......  3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.45¢ 2.875¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 $41.038 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia...... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.365 Basic, Valley ........2....02--s00- 46.00 6.00 46.00 39.00 
Steel bars, Chicago mills ......... 3.35 3.35 2.875 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia.... 49.39 49.6175 50.3002 42.17 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills Sate Sebo ib 3.25 3.275 2.775 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 40.538 
Shapes, Chicago mills see eeeeeeees 3.25 : 3.25 2.775 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ..... 49.89 50.1175 50.8002 42.67 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.48 2.98 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 46.25 46.25 46.25 39.00 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills ........... 3.40 3.50 2.925 No, 2 foundry, Valley ............. 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 2.925 Southern No. 2 Birmingham....... 39.38 43.38 43.38 38.63 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .......... 3.6348 48 3.7256 3.21 Southern No, 2 del, Cincinnati...... 45.43 49.43 49.43 43.90 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 3.275 2.775 PEE, < WEED Whe ce nceesceesess 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh vanes 4.00 4.00 3.50 Malleable, Chicago .............+.. 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 ‘ 4.40 3.90 Charcoal, low phos., fob-Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 56.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 : 3.25 2.775 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 163.00 151.00° 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .... 4.00 . 4.00 3.50 cnementattiannmnaia 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.. 4.40 : 4.40 3.90 * F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. . 3.275 8 3.275 3.05 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.375 4.375 4.375 3.775 Scrap 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh .... 4.15 J 4.325 3.725 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $23.00 $25.12 $40.00 $40.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ...... 5.15 ‘ 5.775 5.125 Heavy melt. stgel, No. 2, E. Pa. .. 19.75 20.69 35.69 39.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t $7.75t $6.80 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1 Chicago.. 21.00 23.75 35.75 39.25 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley.... 22.00 22.75 37.75 40.25 
gee Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 18.50 20.38 37.25 39.75 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 23.25 24.38 40.50 43.00 
, Rails for rerolling, Chicago ....... 27.75 31.31 48.19 51.75 
Sheet bars, Mill ......-seeeseeees $67.00* $67.00* $67.00* $60.00 No. 1 cast, Chicago .......-esesees 27.50 30.25 44.25 69.00 
een, SORES: é'.n cccciewsenhe cede 52.00 52.00 52.00 45.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ....... 52.00 52.00 59.00 45.00 Coke 
Wire rod J, to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢  3.775¢ 3.775¢  3.175¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace ..... $14.25 $14.44 $14.50 $12.94 
er ie SE! Connellsville, beehive foundry ..... 16.75 17.00 17.00 15.06 
* Nominal. f 1.50 Ib coating. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.40 20.40 20.40 19.50 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel] quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $80-$85 per gross 
ton, Forging quality, $50 per net ton, mill. 


Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa. 


Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $63, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $65, Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $65-$75 per gross ton. 

Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton, 

Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05¢c, Pittsburg, Calif.;_4.10c, Los An- 
geles; 4.15¢ Monessen, Pa. Basic open-hearth 
and bessemer, 7/23 to 47/64-in., inclusive, 
3.50c, Sparows Point, Md. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 
toms): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, 
Mich.; 4.00c Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 
Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland, Oreg., Se- 
attle; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.25c, Minne- 
qua, Colo.; 4.40c, Atlanta. 

Rall Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Moline, Ill.; 4.00c, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 
4.75c, Fontana, Calif. 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 
4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. Louis; 4.36c, 
Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hart- 
ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, 
Mass.; 4.50c, Camden, N. J.; 5.40c, Los 
Angeles. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: 
4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 
field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.30c, Struthers, O.; 5.40c, Ecorse, 
Mich. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 
except: 4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 
4.10c, Atlanta, Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo. Fabricated: 
To consumers: 4.25c, mill, except: 5.00c, 
Seattle. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 3.85c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. 
Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa, Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, 
Conshohocken, Pa.; 3.95c, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
Calif.; 4.15c, Fontana, Calif.; 6.25c, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 


City, Ala.; 5.05c, Torrance Calif.; 5.25c, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c, 
Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill.; 4.95c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 4.80c, Kokomo, Ind.; 
5.15c, Pittsburgh, Torrance, Calif. 


Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 5.05c, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.30c, Kokomo, Ind. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 fiat Copper Steel! 
(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 


Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): 
4.80c, mill. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Silicon Sheets, No, 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. 
Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren. 
Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
6.05¢c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Il.; 
6.45c, Warren. O. 

Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, 
Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, O. 

Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite 
City, Il. 


Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill; 65, 8.60c, mill, 
58, 9.30c, mill, 52, 10.10c, mill. 


High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except; 5.15c, Youngstown, Ecorse, 
Mich. Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill, Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Youngstown, 
Ecorse, Mich. 
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Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25¢ mill, except: 3.30c, 
Cleveland; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.60c, De- 
troit; 3.65ce, Atlanta; 4.00c, Pittsburg, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.25c, 
Scattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.30c, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 4,.65c, Fontana, Calif. One 
company quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less); 
4.00c, mill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
4.00-4.50c, New Castle, Pa., Youngstown; 
4.15¢, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.40-4.50c, Detroit; 4.50c New Haven, Conn., 
Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., New Kensington, 
Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N.J.; 4.85c, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; 5.55c, Fontana, Calif.; 5.75c, Los 
Angeles. One company quotes 4.55c, Cleveland 
or Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Worcester, 
Mass., base; another, 5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 
and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.25-4.50c, New Castle, Pa., 
Boston, Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn. 
Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Chicago; 5.75c, Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N, J.; 
5.95c, Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa. Over 
0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, Chi- 
eago; 6.35c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 
N. J.; 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 
1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 
8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
tol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N. J, Over 
1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 10.15c, 
Dover, O.; 10.30c, Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, 
Chicago; 10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton 
and Harrison, N. J. 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass, 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Struthers, O.; 5.25c, 
Ecorse, Mich., mill. Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, 
except: 6.25c, Youngstown; 6.35c, Ecorse, 
Mich., mill, 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per -base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 lb tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5,30¢ per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Il. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-Ib, $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.50c, 
Coatesville, Pa.; 3.55c, Conshohocken, Pa.; 
3.65¢c, Claymont, Del., Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.56c, Houston; 4.35c, Fontana, Calif.; 
6.25c, Kansas City, Mo. 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.50e, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.30c, Conshohocken, Pa., Sparrows 
Point, Md., Johnstown, Pa.; 5.40c, Youngs- 
town; 5.65c, Ecorse, Mich., Sharon, Pa, 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.75¢, Phoenixville, Pa.; 3.85c, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.15¢, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, 
Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 3.80c, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; 5.15c, Struthers, O. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
4.25¢, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
4.45¢c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Minnequa, 
Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 
5.10e, Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15c, S. San Fran- 
cisco. One producer quotes 4.15c, Chicago 
base; another, 4.50c, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
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freight equalized with Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ham, 

Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa., 
Portsmouth, 0O.; 5.50c, Worcester, Mass., 
Trenton, N. J., New Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, 
Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, O.; 5.10c Worces- 
ter, Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.20c, At- 
lanta; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes 4.80c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham. 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind., Portsmouth, O.; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.65c, Atlanta; 6.20c, 
Pittsburg, S. San Francisco, Calf. One pro- 
ducer quotes 5.25c, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
base; another, 5.65c, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
freight equalized with Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, 
O.; 109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, 
Colo., Atlanta, Cleveland; 123, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 103, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh base; another, Col. 113, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Portsmouth, O., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 121, At- 
lanta; 132, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 109, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; 
another, Col. 114, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh and Birmingham, 
Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, 
O.; 126 Atlanta; 130, Minnequa, Colo.; 143, 
Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, S. San Francisco. One 
producer quotes Col. 123, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base, 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 114, Duluth; 
116, Moline, lll.; 122, Minnequa, Colo.; 125, 
Johnstown, Pa.; $123.50 per net ton, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
108, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., 
Portsmouth, O.; 110, Atlanta; 113, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 130, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. 
One producer quotes Col. 115, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham and 
Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b. midwestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. inlength 35 off 
Ys and % x 6-in. and shorter ........ 37 off 
%,-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ...... 30off 
ON: DUE sc cedaadvebecbscceksceseceee 2068 
PISW WOE 6 ce cecccvccess ceccasdanven a0 ee 
Lag bolts, 6 in, and shorter.......... 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. ......... 350ff 
Stove Bolts 

in packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate, 


Nuts 
A.S. 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
: and smaller .......... 41 off onea 
of, OMG GUBRTEP .cccccccee ceece 38 off 
Yrimel-in, .cccsesceeeveeess 390ff Ceces 


MAIO. cénavocssceceseet 6.06.09 37 off 
LIRR A, cccocccecsece OF OE 35 off 
1%-in. and larger .......... 340ff 28 off 
Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in, smaller by 6-in. 

and shorter (1020 bright).......... 460ff 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 

5% and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 40 off 

%, %, & 1x 6-in. and shorter...... 350ff 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller............... 5loff 
Headless, %-in, and larger .......... 310ff 


Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 


Structural %-in. and larger.......... 6.75¢ 
Yerim, and under .......-cccceseeeses 4808 


Washers, Wrought 
F.o.b. shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


For prices of stainless and tool steels please 
refer to May 9 issue, Page 153. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
$200 a net ton. Discounts from base follow: 


Butt Weld 
In, Blk. Gal, In, Bik. Gal. 
Yawwees 39%— 13 Bead esa a 28 
413, 13 44 48%. 321 
M..... 3T%- 14%- Sh css, Oe 28 1 
391 15 19 33 
hy. 3 9h 1 47 29 
36 11! 49 33! 
1 41 21 ye 48 29 
3 25 0 34 
i 44 25. 2%, 3 S 30 
46 29 } 0 12 3414 
3% &4. 44% 28 
Lap Weld Elec. Weid Seamless 
In. Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal. 
Z2..+- 40% 24 38% 19 28 11% 
38} 22 
2% 44%, 28 41? 22 33 17 
41% 25 
BS... 4% 28 41% 22 36 19 14- 
41! 2D 
3%&4 42%- 2214 43%, 24 3814 22 
4616 30 434 27 
5&6. 421%4- 22% 43% 24 43% 23%) ~ 
44%, 28 27 
choy ‘ » oe 8 ween wees 43% 26 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 


In, Bik. Gal. In. Bik. Gal, 

1%. 40! 11% 1%.... 46 27 %— 

\% 381 13% 48 32 

a 35 91 1! 46! 28 

ly 40 20. 48} 32} 
42 24} 2 47 28 | 

4 43 24 49 33 
45 28 12 24%&3 47%- 29 

1 4514 26 A915 33 be 
47% 31% 3% &4. 43% 27 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
2.... 39% 23 37144 18 27 10 
37% 
2% 431 27 40%, 21 3214 151 
c 10%, 24 
3 43% 27 40% 21 35 18 
404 24 
3%-4 4155— 2I%— 42% 23 371 2014- 
se. 3: 421 26 
5&6. 41%— 213 4214 23 21 22% 
314 27 = 26 
s 45% 28 44% 2314- 44 23% 
92 261 


43 22% 43 22- 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
earlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Wel Lap Weld 

In, Bik. Gal. In Bik. Gal, 
34 +5914 +90% 14% +22 +48 
1%, 20% +47% 1! +15% +40% 
4... +10% +36% 2 7% 131% 
1 and ; 2%-3 + 5 427 

1% +4% +27% ee FO 21 
11 - 1} +24 44%4.-8 + 2 +22% 
2 — 2 +423 1% 9-12 2 1.32 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 
100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive, 





o.D. B.W. Seaml Elec. Weld 
In, Ga, H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
1 pe eee 13.39-14.64 13.00 13.00 
| ae: Sawer 15.87-17.34 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 16.45 17.71-19.35 14.60 17.18 
1% (38 18.71  20.15-22.02 16.60 19.54 
2 13 20.96  22.56-24.66 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 23.36 25.16-27.50 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54-25.73 27.70-30.28 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79-28.19  30.33-33.15 25.02 29.41 
2% 12 27.33-29.87  32.14-35.13 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68-31.35 33.76-36.90 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 33.39-36.50  39.29-42.95 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85-39.19 42.20-46.13 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51-48.65  52.35-57.22 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 §58.99-64.47 69.42-75.88 sees 
5 9 68.28-74.64 80.35-87.82 

6 7 104.82-114.57 123.33-134.81 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
Burlington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill, except: $3.30, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 lb, Williams- 
port, Pa., Huntington, W. Va. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 
Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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Pig Iron 


Per Gross Ton 


No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace . $48.00 $45.00 $49.00 $49.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ... 50.5334 01,0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ae 62.634 53.134 oa 
Birmingham, furnace ...... 38.88 34.38 
Cincinnati, del. 40.43 
Buffalo, furnace péveve ne BOO 46.50 47.00 
OR WE, <6 eds cosvieces DP »3.42 55.92 
Machester, Gel, ....cccccae 40.95 48.45 48.95 
Syracuse, del. .. abs 49.39 49.89 50.39 
SChicago, district furnaces .. 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. ...... . 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del . 51,28-51.78 51.78 
Cleveland, furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ee eee: 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace.. 46.09 46.50 
Gulf ports, del. .......... 50.50 1.00 
Duluth, furnace 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erte, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 16.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace ..... 52.50 53.00 
Geneva, Utah, furnace ..... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. ‘a 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. ..... Pe 54.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 
Granite City, Il., furnace.... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St. Louis, del. . — tos 49.40 49.90 50.40 
Ironton, Utah, furnace . ree 47.50 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh(Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace .. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace .. 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, 0., furnace ...... 46.00 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace .... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia, del. . es 49.39 49.89 50.39 50.89 
Toledo, ©0., furnace ...... 16.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del, ..... .. 50.8230 51.3230 Sis ne 
Youngstown, 0., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 


Mansfield, O., del. 


* Low phosphorus southern grade. 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 

§ Includes, in addition to Chicago, South Chicago, II]., East Chi- 


cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base). .$59.50 
6.51-7.00.. 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 65.50 
7.01-7.50.. 61.50 9.51-10.00. 66.50 
7.51-8.00.. 62.50 10.01-10.50. 67.50 
8.01-8.50.. 63.50 10.51-11.00. 68.50 
8.51-9.00.. 64.50 11.01-11.50. 69.50 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.50 furnace. 
Niagara Falls; $80 open-hearth and 
foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa, or 
Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed 
to normal trade area. 12% Ib pig- 
lets, $85, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 
lowed to normal trade area. Add 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 
Si to 18%: $1 for each 0.5% Mn 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% max. P. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorous. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos, 5 
and 6.) 

Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 del.  Inter- 
mediate phosphorus, Central fur- 
nace, Cleveland, $51. 
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Electrodes 


(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 


Inches —— Cents per Ib, 

Diam, Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48 60 17.75 
8 48, 60 19.00 
41, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 

40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
8 60 8.50 
Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


MARKET PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 





Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace. . $13.50-15.00 
Connellsville, foundry... 16.00-17.50 


New River, foundry ... 16.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.j. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.40 
Chicago, del, ....... 721.85 
Detrelt, GOs ose. 24.16 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 21.15 
indianapolis, cvens ... 19.85 
Chicago, del. ....... 23.19 
Cincinnati, del. 22.66 


Detroit, del. ..... x 23.61 


Ironton, O., ovens 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. .. 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. 20.90 
Buffalo, del. acca 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ...... 22.55 
Erie, del. .. ieee 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens . 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 20.40 
Porismouth, O., ovens 19.50 
Detroit, ovens mm 20.65 
Detroit, del. *21.70 
Buffalo, del. 22.75 
ee ER 22.98 
Pontiac, del. ...... 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.30 





Includes representative switching 
charge of: *, $1.05; 7, $1.45. {fOr 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
Pure benzol Se ke en 20.00 
Toluol, one degree .... 19.00-23.50 
Industrial xylol 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia ...+ $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective as of Oct. 1) 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) .. 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do., CARE cars ..... 12.50 


(Effective as of Oct. 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘*household use’’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b, plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill, $100. MHard- 
fired, $135 at above points. 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, IIl., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, Il., 
$66. 

Ladle Brick 

Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsvilie, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 

Pa., $80. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill, E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Uta) 
Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shape« 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sprou!, 
Pa., Birmingham, $80. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shape:: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E., Chi- 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. 


Basic Brick 


(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa 

Burned chrome brick, $66; Chemi- 
cal-bonded chrome brick, $64; 
magnesite brick, $91; chemica!- 
bonded magnesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50., 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo. 
$12.45. 
Ores 


Ores 


Lake Superior Lron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%2% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec, 31, 1948, are for buyer's ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ......... $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 7.20 
High phosphorus ............ 7.20 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... 16,00 
Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


NE! iadik-om. ce cRks € < vdaindindk eee 
Long-term contract ....... 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69%..... 19.50 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
EO 


Manganese Ore 
Long term contracts, involving large 
tonnages, prices are nominal; near- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-83.8e per 
long ton unit, c.i.f. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades ad- 
justed to manganese content and 
impurities, 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baitimore, Charles- 
ton, S.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


ROS: Bese oe crt eee 

GBT BI Ss i ee eee 

489 “WO TONG. fo ceca FEO 
South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio........$25.50-$26.00 

SOS: WS POO. ova ncade aaa 26.50 

48% no ratio.........29.00-30.00 

50% no ratio . .29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% 2.5:1 lump osce sGNO.00 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio . +... $27-$27.50 

48% no ratio ............. 30,00 

48% 3:1 lump ............ 39.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
46%: “Selo frserras i. ee 
Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont., 
ee eee ee ee $0.99 








Cd MARKET PRICES 























Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 
Ita i 
a PLATES——— 
—_____SHEETS-———___—_ Standard Floor | 
_ é H-R C-R Gal. STRIP H-R Rds. C-F Rds. H-R.Alloy Structural Carbon a” & { 
10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. +H-R +O-R 3" to3” Ye" &up **4140 Shapes 36"-34" Thicker 
pes: New York (city) 6.00 6.51 7.20 5.82 dak 5.77 6.56 8.68 5.53 5.90 7.36 
Chi- New York(c’try) 5.80 6.31t 7.00 5.62 ve 5.57 6.36 8.48 5.33 5.70 7.16 
Boston (city) .. 6.10 6.70 7.21 5.80 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 5.95 7.40 
Boston (c’try).. 5.95 6.55 7.06 5.65 5.52 6.27 8.57 5.42 5.80 1. 
, "? Phila. (city)... 5.72 6.64 7.33 5.60 ave 5.55 6.34 8.40 5.25 5.53 6.74 
a Phila, (e’try)... 5.57 6.59 7.18 5.45 aug 5.40 6.19 8.25 5.10 5.38 659 
$69; Balt. (city) ... 5.46 6.36 7.26 5.52 enti 5.57 6.31 as 5.51 5.71 7.16 
ical- Balt, (c’try)... 5.31f 6.21 7.11 5.37 eae 5.42 6.16 3 5.36 5.56 7.01 | 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80 es\e ae ie a 6.05 7.05 ae 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash, (w’hse) . 5.84-6.00 chs ae 5.90 eee ©=5.91-5.95 6.61 ‘ 5.85-5.89  6.05-6.09  7.50-7.54 
8 Buffalo (del.).. 5.00 6.05 7.85 5.49 6.50 5.20 6.05 10.13 5.25 5.50 7.06 
ins; Buffalo (w'hse) 4.85 5.90 7.70 5.34 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.98 5.10 5.35 6.91 
aper Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.85 5.758t 6.95 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.65 9.60 4.90 5.05-5.10 6.55 il] 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.42§ 6.228 7.53 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 6.15 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90t 6.80-6.96  5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.85 8.24-8.40 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36  6.80-6.81 
Bill- Cleve. (w’hse). 4.85t 5.75¢ 6.65-6.81  5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.70 8.24-8.25 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 i! 
ny Cincin, (w’hse). 5.26 5.94 6.98 5.38 6.10 5.43 6.18 os 5.43 5.63 7.03 Hh 
rtin, Chicago (city). 5.00-5.20 5.908t 7.10 5.00  6.67-6.83 5.05 5.85 8.259 5.05 5.25 6.70 
25; Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05 5.758% 6.95 4.85  6.52-6.68 4.90 5.70 8.10° 4.90 5.10 6.55 ; 
J mh. 
a Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38 6.088t 7.28 5.18  6.82-7.01 5.23 6.03 8.439 5.23 5.43 6.88 
St. Louis (del.) 5.37§ 6.278 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.1912 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 | 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.228 6.128} 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.0412 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 ‘ 
Birm’ham (city) 5.208 a 6.60 5.20 pa 5.15 6.83 a 5.15 5.40 7.7320 { 
Birm’ham(c’try) 5.05§ vr 6.45 5.05 a 5.00 6.68 sae 5.00 5.25 7.5820 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13 ree 8.33 6.13 Ae 6.18 6.98 at 6.18 6.38 7.83 | 
Los Ang. (city) 6.608 8.05 8.20 6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 i 6.10 6.30 8.20 | 
L, A. (w’hse) . 6.45§ 7.90 8.05t 6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 a 5.95 6.15 8.05 
San Francisco.. 6.1521§ 7.502 8.10 6.7521 8.2518 5.9023 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 ! 
“sa Seattle-Tacoma. 6.7017 9.155t 8.80 6.7017 Jas 6.2017 8.151 10.35 6.3027 6.3517 8.4017 
fter Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 te = 
ac- 1499 Ib; 2—J000 to 4999 1b; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 1499 Ib; *—1000 to 1999 Ib; 12—1000 lb and over; 17—300 to 9999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 20— H 


400 to 3999 Ib; 21—400 Ib and over; 22—500 to 1499 Ib. 


rs * Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); t base price, does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § 18 gage {| 
7.35 and heavier; ** as annealed; ¢t add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt top level of quoted range is nominal. | 
7.2 
7.2 


. PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max), Con- carload, 8c per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 


6.00 Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% S81) Carlot per tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 


gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 a 


Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 


ferrotitanium. 





orts ton lower. 1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades OTHER FERROALLOYS 
7.00 Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
ye approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross $3.10. Si 8% max, C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot. 
9 5 ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots. . < 6 2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton | 
ie! packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216;  Gger "NG. Yo dno tracht alnwed’ | N° % —‘§$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. ; 
f.0.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N, Y., Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.0.b. Bir- = $1.20 per Ib of contained V,O;, freight al- Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, lowed. Spot, add 5c. Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
$28 Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
; Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
to ar ae. fo Los Angeles, age Therap TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 
cisco, Portland, , a : | 
irge warehouse, ton Nag soit ee gong lots, Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, | 
at $231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for Ib W. or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car- 
od each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than load packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
_ ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered, , 
and CALCIUM ALLOYS Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% mm.). Contract i ek ns = hg ct My ah ns ag te y | 
Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- by o Spprex.). ’ » P , 
*: E tained W: 1 th 1000 Ib’ W., $3 %” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, ain + tess than + 93. 17.25c, less ton 18.5. Delivered. Spot, add | 
ork, lump, bulk 19.25¢ per lb of alloy, carload 0.25¢.. F ? 
_ Pratvenia donk aan Pe SES ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- f 
dif- . Spot, a .25e. . 4 - F é . | 
+ Gi ked, .50-17. r lb of alloy; 
ind, Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- aa wre 17.90-18-0807 leas soon op 19.40-19.50e } 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to ; 
dry per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 1, lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed St. Louis. . ‘ 
if aa less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 7.35¢c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. v5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19% ! 
rien pe tah one pceena Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.256 per Ib ot 
r 35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17. > : 
ow TITANIUM ALLOYS 52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.; freight allowed 
60 bf goer gga ge gemma - oO glen + carload, lump, packed 2Q25¢ per lb of alloy, to St. Louis. I 
: ‘ max., max., . max. ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. Si : (Approx, 20% each Si, Mn, Al). ( 
Contract, ton lots, 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of Spot, add 0.25¢ Packed, aa dian ase ton lots 11.25¢, i 
5.00 contained Ti; less ton $1.45, (Ti 38-43%, Al emailer. lots 11.75¢ per Ib alloys freight not p 
: 50 8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.), Ton exceeding St. Louis rate , 
00 ry $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagara Falls, BORON ALLOYS - 190-306: beoed ne on- 2 en { 
).50 Se Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot add Ferroboron: (B pat ge Si eae max., tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P (i 
nr Al 0.50% max., . max.). Contract, above or below the base): Gross tons per car- ‘| 
3.65 aa, ee Seeen: (5 Ieee, 100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- load, f.0.b. sellers’ works, Mt, Pleasant, or | 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, f.0.b. Ni- loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, Spot, Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. tH 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- add 5c. F.o.b, Washington, Pa., prices, 100 o : ame). Ber th cco ‘| 
7.50 tion east of Mississippi river and north of lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- bene ye a ts eaoth ae Ww i. ~ f 
_ Baltimore and 8t. Louis. 14% B) 750 per pound; Grade B (16-18% B) tained Mo, fod. Langaat aaa net, 
). 00 Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C $1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. ras men Fee. S y fj m 
0) ata Fotis, Nee” freight not ‘excecding S, ‘Boreal: (8 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per Mo., “fob. Langeloth and Washington, Pa, : 
: Louis rate allowed. F lb contained B, f.0.b. Philo, O., freight not packed in bags containing 20 Ib of molyb- | 
¥ exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. denum, 95.00c. q 
).90) VANADIUM ALLOYS Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; —_—— 
Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- smaller lots, 50c per Ib. For prices of other ferroalloy products 
Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to please refer to May 9 issue, page 155. f 
ea 
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Copper and Zinc Prices Decline 


Buying interest picks up following drop to 18.00c for elec- 
trolytic copper and 12.00c for prime western zinc. Lead 


demand continues unusually light in split market 


New York — Consumer buying in- 
terest in copper and zinc increased 
markedly last week, although actual 
sales were not heavy, indicating that 
a halt to the recent sharp down- 
trend in prices may be at hand. De- 
mand for lead continued disappoint- 
ingly light, however, despite offerings 
from some quarters at 13.85c, St. 
Louis, a drop of 1 cent from the 
previous week’s level. 

Since the first of the year cop- 
per had dropped 5% cents a pound; 
lead, 7% cents; zinc, 5% cents. How- 
ever, the current quotations on these 
metals are still 2%-cent above OPA 
wartime levels on zinc, 35% cents on 
copper and 5% cents on lead. 

The situation prevailing in the lead 
market is about the same as pre- 
vailed after World War I with the 
exception that the government is not 
dumping war supplies as it did rough- 
ly 30 years ago, Clinton H. Crane, 
chairman, St. Joseph Lead Co., told 
stockholders at their meeting last 
week. He said that consumers in 
both periods bought more than they 
really needed. 

In the current situation, business 
began leveling off around October 
or November of last year, but con- 
sumers bid the price of lead beyond 
all sense and, to guard against short- 
ages, they continued to buy until 
early February of this year, he said. 
After that, buying abruptly ceased 
and manufacturers started to unload 
their surpluses. American users 
bought 350,000 tons of foreign lead 
last year, or much more than they 
needed, paying as much as 26.00c a 
pound for this metal. 

Mr. Crane said that the basic econo- 
my of the country is good, although 
prices for metals will be below those 
of last year. “I think it will take a 
little time for the readjustment to be 
completed but I do not think it will 
take a full year this time to get over 
the decline as compared to about 
one and one-half years required after 
the first world war,’ Mr. Crane said. 


He pointed out that when World 
War I ended buying ceased and the 
government dumped what lead it had 
bought. That didn’t happen after 
the last war. He expressed the opin- 
ion that because of the increased 
cost and the lower purchasing power 
of the dollar, lead prices should be 
about three times prewar levels. 

Lead buying now is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, Mr. Crane stated. He 
cited the storage battery industry as 
an example of what has happened. 
The battery makers produced in two 
years more units than all the trucks 
and passenger cars estimated on the 
roads in the United States. He noted 
that the average life of a battery is 
around two years. There were rough- 
ly 48 million replacement storage 
batteries shipped during 1947 and 
1948 while the estimated number of 
trucks and passenger cars on the road 
is 40 million. 

Even so, lead still is in shorter 
supply than either copper or zinc, 
Mr. Crane said. The United States 
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can produce only 60 per cent of what 
it did 20 years ago. He said that 
in his opinion Canada’s lead produc- 
tion has passed its peak; Australia, 
a big lead producer, has labor and 
other difficulties to surmount; Mexi- 
can lead output is on the downgrade; 
and Argentine output is not enough 
to supply that nation’s needs. When 
European nations are in a position 
to buy lead, they are going to need 
more of this metal than is produced 
in the United States, Mr. Crane said. 


Copper—Electrolytic copper prices 
were reduced to 18.00c a pound on 
May 6 by custom smelters. Sub- 
sequently, mine producers lowered 
prices to 18.50c a pound but, due to 
the absence of active buying at the 
latter level, the market was quotable 
at a flat 18-cent level. 

Buying picked up slightly last 
week, indicating that consumers have 
reduced their inventories and that 
many of them are now ready to re- 
plenish them, or at least to purchase 
sufficient tonnage to cover present 
consumption. 

Mill Products—Leading brass mills 
reduced their prices last week to 
levels based on 18.00c for copper 
and 12.00c for zinc. Practically all 
copper and brass products were re- 
duced 1-cent a pound, while pur- 
chase prices for scrap were reduced 
5g-cent with the exception of cupro- 
nickel and 15 per cent and 18 per 
cent nickel silver scrap which were 
reduced ™%-cent. Copper wire and 
cable producers also lowered their 
prices on bare, weatherproof and 
magnet wire. 

Lead—The price of lead was re- 
duced last week to 13.85c, East St. 
Louis, by a leading custom smelter, 
but St. Joseph Lead Co. announced 
that it is not changing its price to 
meet that reduction. The company 
said that it intends to hold its price 
at 14.80c a pound, St. Louis, and 
15.00c, New York, for an unstated 
period. 

Apparent low bidder on 7934 long 
tons of lead to be delivered, docks, 
Yokohama, Japan, is Continental Ore 
Co., New York, with the actual con- 
tract letting by the Chicago Procure- 
ment Office, Corps of Engineers, U. 
S. Army, awaiting approval from 
Washington. Continental’s bid, one 
of 20 received from both domestic 
and foreign interests, was of $321.90 
per ton for 99.95 per cent pure lead 
ingots or $319.10 for 99.9 per cent 
pure. Present indications are that 
the, latter item for the entire ton- 
nage will be accepted. 


Zine—Zinc prices declined to the 
12-cent level last week, attracting 
somewhat better buying interest, De- 
liveries of zinc to domestic consum- 
ers dropped 15,426 tons, or 30 per 
cent, during April to a total of 35,- 
955 tons, according to the American 
Zinc Institute. During the first four 
months of this year shipments totaled 
210,777 tons compared with 259,901 
tons in the like 1948 period. Export 
and drawback shipments totaled 8438 


tons while 8757 tons were transferred 
to the governments’ permanent stoc! - 
pile. Total shipments, therefor ., 
amounted to 53,150 tons against 71.- 
017 tons in March. 

Smelter production rose to a new 
daily peak of 2531 tons, although 
production for the month was lower 
due to the fewer working days at 
75,941 tons compared with 78,121 tons 
in March. As a result of the sharp 
drop in deliveries, stocks of all 
grades of zinc at the end of April 
jumped 22,800 tons to a total of 
50,995 tons as of Apr. 30. 

Unfilled orders on the books of 
producers totaled 65,713 tons as of 
Apr. 30 compared with 79,722 tons 
on Mar. 31. 

Tin—-Consumer buying interest in 
Chinese tin has been light following 
the announcement on Apr. 28 that 
consumers would be permitted to buy 
low grade tin (assaying 99.65 per 
cent or less) against their allocations. 
That grade of metal is quoted from 
83.00c to 87.00c for May-June de- 
livery, New York. For July-August, 
80.00c to 85.00c is considered the 
market 

Following Senate approval, the bill 
to authorize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to sell low-grade tin 
concentrates to private industry “at 
no greater loss than it would cost the 
RFC to process it” now is before the 
House. The bill is aimed at encourag- 
ing tin smelting by private interests, 
and its enactment would enable Vul- 
can Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J., 
to get a new extraction process into 
operation, 


Copper Stabilization Near 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Austin R. Zen- 
der, vice president in charge of sales, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., has sent a 
letter to the company’s district man- 
agers and salesmen discussing the 
current situation in copper. The 
letter reads in part as follows: 

“It is a well-known fact that most 
users of brass mill products had ex- 
cessive inventories on hand. With 
their conservative buying in the past 
few months, however, a great num- 
ber of these inventories should now 
be fairly liquidated. 

“Because of the sudden decline in 
prices on lead, zinc and many other 
commodities, it was the general 
opinion that the price of copper 
would also be reduced. The question 
in customers’ minds, and no doubt in 
your mind as well as in ours, has 
been what the final level would be. 
“While it is impossible to make such 
a forecast at this time, the present 
price of 18.50c a pound, or approxi- 
mately that figure, might be the price 
at which copper will be stabilized. 
This opinion is based on: 

“1. That the demand for copper 
must increase from its present most 
alarmingly low level; 

“2. That the Government will most 
likely continue its stock-piling pro- 
gram; 

“3. That some of the high cost 
producing mines may shut down be- 
cause of their inability to operate 
profitably; 

“4, That the supply of copper from 
other mines might be reduced from 
present peak level because of cur- 
tailment in output if the demand 
does not increase.” 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


Copper: Electrolytic 18.00c, Conn, Valley; 
Lake, Nom., Conn, Valley. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 15.75-17.00c; 
&8-10-2 (No. 215) 25.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
21.75e; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 13.50-14.50c. 


Zine: Prime western 12.00c, brass_ special 
12.25e, intermediate 12.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 13.00c, delivered. 


Lead: Common 13.85-14.80c; chemical, 14.90c; 
corroding, 13.95-14.90c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c,. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (6-6 type) 
17.25-17.50; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
16.50-17.00; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 17.00c; 
grade 2, 16.00c; grade 3, 15.00c; grade 4, 
14.00c. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex, 


Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content, Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots, 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c, Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $83- 
$86 per 76-Ib flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
Ib contained Be. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
ounce, 

Platinum: $72-$75 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. miil) 


Sheet: Copper 31.68; yellow brass 29.10; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 31.73; 90%, 31.38; red 
brass, 85%, 30.51; 80%, 30.17; best quality, 
29.84; nickel silver, 18%, 42.42; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.82. 

Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.53; cold drawn 
28.78; yellow brass, free cutting, 23.69; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.42; 90% 31.07; red 
brass 85% 30.20; 80% 29.86. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.72; yellow brass 
32.11; commercial bronze 90% 34.04; red 
brass 85% 33.42; 80% 33.08. 

Wire: Yellow brass 29.39; commercial bronze, 
95% 32.02; 90% 31.67; red brass, 85% 30.80; 
80% 30.46; best quality brass 30.13. 
Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 24.30, le. 24.42%e, Le.l. 
24.921%4c; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 25.9714, ¢.1. 26.10, l.c.l. 26.60; 
magnet, delivered, c.], 28.50, 15,000 lb or more 
28.75, 1.c.1. 29.25. 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3S mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Fiat Coiled Sheet 


Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 


0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 eee eee 


0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0,.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31,1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0,0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0,0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— ~——Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 178S-T4 
0.125 48.0 ata rF eS 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 
W344 37.0 eee 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 ae eee 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 oes eee 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 wae wink 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 eee 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 aha 
8 36.5 oes 4L5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 38.0 
1.063 35.5 nee 325 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 35 
34.5 “aie 345 
1.625 33.5 F 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 eS 
2.125-2.500 32.5 pane vide 
2.625-3.375 31.5 werd rr 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffale, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.00 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $19.00 per 
cwt. Traps and Bends: List price plus 50%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 17.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over, 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 16.25c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 15.25c; 
over 12-in., 16.25c. 


NICKEL 


(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b, mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46,00c, 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c, Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 
MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


An- 

Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 

Apr. Avg.. 21.774 15.017 14.085 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
Mar. Avg.. 23.486 18.825 17.056 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
May 2-5 .. 18.50 14.80-14.85 12.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
May 6-7 .. 18.50 13. 8514.80 12.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
May 9-12 . 18.00 13. 85—14.80 12.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 





NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn; Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 
prime western, del. St, Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.o.b; Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, 
unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce, 
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Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50¢; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 31.84c; oval 31.34; cast 29.87c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
48.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 26.25c; over 250 lb, 25.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 lb, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 lb, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c;} ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 lb, 122.25c; less than 200 lb, 123.75c f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N, J. 

Sedium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 lb, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c, f.0.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only, 
100 to 600 Ib, 63.3c; 700 to 1900 lb, 60.9c; 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1c; 10,000 lb and over, 
58.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 42.50c, f.o.b. 
Cleveland; 43.00c, Detroit; 42.00c, Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 lb kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
97.00c; 100 Ib kegs, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, 


. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 


Ib f.o.b. shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


Copper ...........-.. 15.500 15.500 14.625 
Yellow brass ........ 13.250 13.000 12.500 
Commercial Bronze 

GEM. cencsvescccse 24.025 14.875 13.875 

OOS 5 Si Ses aes cae RROD: 14:300. _ 13:760 
Red Brass 

SEG vas dillox ««,; . 1697S 14.188 ~-18:035 

80% JVhwalecua odes > Shee. 24000 33.500 
Best Quality (71-80%) 14.125 13.875 13.375 
Muntz Metal .»e 12.625 12.375 11.875 
Nickel, silver, 10%... 15.125 14.875 7.5625 
Phos. bronze, A...... 17.375 17.125 16.125 
Waval BPAGR ... 22.0%. 13.125 12.875 12.375 
Manganese bronze ... 13.125 12.875 12.250 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
earload lots) 
No. 1 copper 13.00, No. 2 copper 12.00, light 
copper 11.00, composition red brass 10.00, 
radiators 7.50-7.75, heavy yellow brass 7.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 13.00, No. 2 copper 12.00, light 
copper 11.00, refinery brass (60% copper), per 
dry copper content 11.00. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 11.50-11.75, No. 2 10.50-10.75, light cop- 
per 9.50-9.75, No. 1 composition red brass 
8.25-8.50, No. 1 composition turnings 7.75- 
8.00, mixed brass turnings 5.75-6.00, new 
brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 7.50-7.75, light brass 5.00-5.50, heavy 
yellow brass 6.00-6.25, new brass rod ends 
7.50-7.75, auto radiators, unsweated 6.00-6.25, 
cocks and faucets 7.25-7.50, brass pipe 7.75- 
8.00. 
Lead: Heavy 8.00-8.50, battery plates 4.00- 
4.50, linotype and stereotype 10.50-11.00, elec- 
trotype 8.50-9.00, mixed babbitt 11.50-12.00, 
solder joints, 11.50-12.00. 
Zine: Old zinc 4.50-500, new die cast scrap 
4.50-5.00, old die cast scrap 2.50-3.00. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 
70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00, siphon 
tops 44.00-46.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 10.00-10.50, old sheets 
6.00-6.50, crankcase 6.00-6.50, borings and 
turnings 3.00-3.50, pistons, free of struts, 6.00- 
6.50. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer's plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt..... $23.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt..... 22.00T 
No. 1 Busheling... : 23.00 
No, 1 Bundles......... 23.00 
No, 2 Bundles...... 19.50-20.50 
No. 3 Bundles......... 18.50-19.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 18.00-19.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 14.50-15.50t 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50-15.50% 


Short Shovel Turnings. 19.00-19.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.50-19.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 25.00-25.50 
Low Phos. Steel....... 25.00-25.50 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-23.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.50-26.50 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00-25.00 
Brake Shoe .........6. 25.00-26.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 25.50-26.00 
Axles ... 33.00-34.00 
Rails, Random ‘Lengths 28 .00-29.00° 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 33.00-34.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 35.00-36.00 
Kailroad Specialties ... 28.00-28.50 
Angles, Splice Bars... 35.00-36.00 
*Brokers’ buying prices. 
tNominal. 
tCrushers buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 


Heavy Melt. Steel..... $18.00-19.00 
No, 1 Busheling....... 18.00-19.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 16.00-17.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 12.00t 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.50-18.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 17.50-18.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 17.50-18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 22.007 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00t 
Cut Structurals ....... 23.00T 


Cast Iron Gradest 


ee! 29.00-30.00 
Charging Box Cast. 27.00-28.00 
Stove Plate sia 23.00-24.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 21.00-22.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 21.00-22.00 


era 23.00-24.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 22.00-22.50 
Clean Auto Cast. . 32.00-32.50 
CR RP haskciee 27.00-28.00 
PES SORUR..s cacccsccas 20.00-21.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 24.00-25.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 23.00-24.00t 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 32.00-33.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.00-27.00 


2 eee 28.00 

Railroad ~peoeenpa 28.00 

Uncut Tires .... Jab 24.00 

Angies, Splice Bz ars. ... 29.00-30.00 
t Nominal. 

VALLEY 

Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00t 

BUe. 2 BRIG oi ccess 22.00t 

No, 2 Bundles......... 19.00T 


Machine Shop Turnings 13.50-14.00t 
Short Shovel Turnings. 18.50-19.007 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.50-19.00t 
| are 24.50-25.00t 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
t Nominal. 


25.00=26.00 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings$13.50-14.00t 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.50-18.00+ 


t Nominal. 


CINCINNATI 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00 

=> Aa wd Melt. one 20.00 
1 Busheling . 20.00 

Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 18.00 
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Machine Shop Turnings 10.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 10.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 28.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00 
A ery 17.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 16.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 17.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 31.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 21.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 25.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 33.50 
DETROIT 

(Brokers’ buying prices, 

f.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 Bundles.... . $15.50-16.00 
No, 2 Bundles ... 12 50-13.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. ‘Steel 13.00-13.50 
No. 1 Busheling. 15.50-16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-12.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... > 00-14.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 15.50-16.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 22.00-24.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 17.00-19.00 
Clean Auto Cast 22.00-24.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy. Melt. Steel $23.00-23.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50-20.00 


ee ae 19.50-20.00 
No. 1 Bushelings...... 19.50-20.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 17.50-18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.75-16.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.75-16.00 
Short Shovel paver 16.75-17.00 
Low Phos. coveccee 24.00526.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


Mixed Yard Cast...... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable 25.00-26.00 
Malleable ey 23.00-24.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 31.00-32.00 


Railroad Scrap 


33.00-34.00 
28.00-29.00 
28.50-29.50 


Rails 3 ft. and under. 
Mermep FAs ... cee. <4 
Rail specialties 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.50-23.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50-20.00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 19.50-20.00 
No, 1 Bundles......... 22.50-23.00 
ee PPPS EL 17.50-18.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 16.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 25.00-26.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 25.00-26.00 


Cut Structurals ...... 24.00-25.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 22.50-23.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings Nom, 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00 
No. 1 Maehinery Cast. 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Clean Auto Cast...... \ 
No. 1 Wheels....... ++ 29.00-30.00 


NEW YORE 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $16.00-17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14 00-14.50 


MARKET PRICES 





Punchings & Plate Scrap 16.50-17.50 
Cut Structurals ....... nominal 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 16.50-17.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 Machinery ..... 21.00-22.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 18.00-18.50 


Heavy Breakable ..... 18.00-18.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks nom. 
Malleable ....cccceess nom. 
BOSTON 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.00-16.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 12.50-13.50 
No, 1 Bundles......... 15.00-15.50 
No. 1 Busheling .. 11.00-12.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 6.00-7.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 6.00-7.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 10.00-11.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 18.00-19.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 18.00-19.00 
Chemical Borings 12.00-13.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 25.00-26.00 
Biimed COR ok sicweccss 22.00-24.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 18.00-19.00 
Stove Plate 21.00-22.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 18.00-20.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00-22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50-21.00 


See. 2 Se. oo eva o0 a 20.00-22.00 
No, 2 Bundles........ 18.00-20.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 17.00-18.00° 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-12.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.00-11.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 13.00-14.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 23.00-24.00 
POORIAME. . occccsccces 23.00-24.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 22.00-23.00 
Heavy Turnings ..... 20.00-21.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 23.00-24.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00-28.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 27.00-28.00 
No. 12 Wheels ..cecess 27.00-28.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00-24.00T 
Malleable ....... «+++ 24.00-25.00* 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 27.50-28.00 
Rails, Random Length 23.00-24.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 28.00-29.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 29.00-30.00 
Railroad Specialties 24.00-25.00 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 24.00-25.00 





* Nominal. f Allocated material. 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-22. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00-20. 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-14. 
Short Shovel Turnings. 13.00-14. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 26.00-28.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 19.00-21.00 


Brake Shoes .......... 22.00-23.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00-29.00 
Burnt Cast ....0.-s0s 22.00-23.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ...... 21.00-23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 25.00-26.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00-22.00 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 27.00-28.00 
Wet. TWAS .cccccdccs -00-24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 26.00-27.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 20.00 
Long Turnings ....... 20.00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 14.00-14.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 19.00 
No, 1 Bundles....... 16.00-17.00 Cast Iron Borings..... 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 14.50 Bar Crops and Plate.. 25.00-26.09 
No. 3 Bundles....... nominal Cut Structurals ....... 25.00-26.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 5.00-7.00 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 5.00-6.00 Cast Iron Grades 

Short Shovel Turnings. 8.00-9.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 33.00-34.00 


Stove Plate .......... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Wheels. ..ccccse 30.00-31.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 24.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... nomina] 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 30.00-32.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 31.00-32.00 


Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-32.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20,00 
a ee Oe ee ae 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 17.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.. 18.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 30.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 30.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00-22.00 
Stove Plate .......... 25. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00 
Malleable ............ 25.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 25.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 25.00 
No, 1 Wheels.......... 25.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 22.00 
LOS ANGELES 
(P.o.b, car, Los Angeles) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18,00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... ‘é 26.00 


HAMILTON, ONT, 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


Heavy Melt. ......... $23.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 23.00 
Mechanica] Bundles.... 21,00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ........+.. 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 

Bushelings, new factory, 

WETUE cccccnesess 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings.. 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades*® 
No, 1 COSt.ccccccccces 48.00 
No. DB Cast. ccccccccvce 44.00 





* Removed from price contro! 
Aug. 9, 1047; quoted on basis o! 
f.o.b, shipping point, 
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Help You Cut Costs & Boost Output Per LOG... 
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ONLY SOUND, CLEAN STEEL CAN PASS THIS TEST 


1. Insurance that Matched Tool and Die Steels are 
internally sound lot after lot is provided by Carpenter's 
Acid Disc Inspection, standard practice for over 
I8 years. 


BRITTLE 
TIMBRE 
(¥‘‘rd.) 


e 


BOTH BRINE QUENCHED AT 1550° F. 





2: To assure a wider safe hardening range, greater 
dependability in performance, Carpenter introduced 
the Tough Timbre Test in 1930. 


ee 


TORSION IMPACT TEST SPECIMEN 


3. More complete heat treating information that 
leads to better tools and dies has resulted from the 
Torsion Impact Test, developed by Carpenter more 
than 13 years ago. 








THE MATCHED SET O. K. 


4. The Carpenter Matched Set Method of selecting 
the proper tool and die steel for each job has been 
used in thousands of tool rooms since 1935. It’s a 
sure-fire way to cut unit costs with tools and dies that 
stay on the job longer. 





CONE TEST SPECIMEN 


a To check and control the hardenability of water- 
hardening Matched Tool and Die Steels, Carpenter 
developed a special Cone Test. This test assures 
that sections of the same size will have uniform 
hardness penetration in shipment after shipment. 
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YOU GET ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES WITH CARPENTER 
MATCHED TOOL AND DIE STEELS! 


Tool makers who use the Carpenter Matched Set 
Method of selecting tool steel, cash in on the advan- 
tages provided by each of these developments. With 
Carpenter Matched Tool and Die Steels you are 
sure of— 


Uniformity from lot to lot 


Improved heat treating results 
Easier selection for each job 
Faster tooling-up 

Reduced machine shut-down time 


Lower production costs 


Fewer rejects 


e Increased plant output 


And these advantages are yours when you put the 
Matched Set Method to work in your tool room. To 
find out more about this method and what it can do 
for you, just drop us a note on your company letter- 
head, indicating your title. We will be glad to give 
you a copy of the 189-page Matched Tool Steel 
Manual. It contains an 80-page Tool Index and Steel 
Selector, plus useful heat treating information that 
will be of special value to men responsible for tooling 
and tool and die production. THE CARPENTER 
STEEL CO., 139 W. BERN ST., READING, PA. 


Export Department, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CARSTEELCO 


Fast Shipment From Local Warehouse Stocks ! 
ied Steels oy 
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GREATER 
LOAD 
CAPACITY 





HOOVER BALL BEARINGS 
With HONED RACEWAYS 


Hoover Ball Bearings provide greater load capacity — 
longer life . . . plus values made possible by honed race- 
ways, an exclusive Hoover feature. For Hoover honing 
goes a step beyond grinding and polishing in producing 

finer, smoother raceway surfaces. Closer race curvatures 
furnish a wider area of ball support for greater work . . . 
greater bearing surface for extended life. 

Thousands of manufacturers of 

quality products have gained a competi- 
tive advantage in their markets 
by using Hoover Ball Bear- 

ings with honed raceways. Upon 
request, a copy of the 

the Hoover Engineering Manual 
will be sent to engineering and 
purchasing executives. 


{ The Aristocrat of Bearings 


HOOVER BAEL AND BEARING CO., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


HOOVER 


AMERICA’S ONLY BALL BEARING 





WITH HONED RACEWAYS 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Additional companies revise 
schedules of extras to meet 
stiffening competition 

Sheet Prices, Page 134 


Chicago — Extras for processing, 
heat treating and on quality for a 
wide range of sheet products were re- 
duced by Inland Steel Co. last week, 
the company’s action reinstating 
those extras which had been in effect 
from Nov. 19, 1948, to Mar. 21, 1949, 
at which time new ones, in many 
cases 100 per cent greater, were ap- 
plied (STEEL, Mar. 28, p. 138). 

Tonnagewise, the most important 
reduction is the change on pickling 
hot-rolled sheets. In the previous 
card, a table was set up showing 
extras varying from 35 cents to 45 
cents for the pickling charge with 
width and gages from 13 gage 
through 18 gage and establishing a 
flat 45-cent pickling charge for hot- 
rolled annealed sheet gages of 19 and 
lighter. The new action re-establishes 
a flat 25-cent charge for the heavier 
gages, and a charge of 30 cents for 
pickling 19-20 gage, 35 cents for 21- 
22 gages, and 40 cents for 23 gage 
and lighter. Also affected are extras 
for resquaring, stretcher leveling, re- 
stricted thickness tolerance, normal- 
izing and box annealing, and special 
soundness quality, the latter extra 
now having been abolished. 

District mills continue uncertain 
as to their customers’ requirements 
in the next period. Their uncertain- 
ty, however, is only reflection of cus- 
tomers’ own inability to gage future 
production, a situation which time 
instead of clarifying has only mud- 
dled. 

Many companies, notably appliance 
manufacturers, had hoped by this 
time to have started on an upswing. 
But this has not yet developed in any 
pronounced degree, and some of the 
more optimistic manufacturers are 
now being forced to retrench. One 
stove maker: plans permanently clos- 
ing and selling its nearby branch 
plant in early summer. Appliance 
makers generally are eliminating 
many of the frills from their products 
in the hope that lower prices will 
stimulate sales. One washing ma- 
chine maker, presumably acting on 
this assumption, is now increasing 
its output of wringer-type machines 
substantially. 

Cleveland—Price extras on _ hot- 
rolled sheet and strip have been re- 
vised by Republic Steel Corp. to put 
them into line competitively with 
those of other major producers. Re- 
visions were principally on_ size 
extras, and resulted in a slight down- 

ward adjustment. Demand for flat- 
rolled carbon products remains strong, 
largely due to continued heavy re- 
quirements of the automotive in- 
dustry. Orders for galvanized sheets 
are still in excess of production cap- 
acity. 

Pittsburgh—Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 
Corp. has reduced coating extras ap- 
plicable to galvanized sheet items an 
average of $1.50 per ton, effective 
May 10, to reflect recent reduction 
in zinc to 12.00c per pound. Other 
producers are expected to take simi- 
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la: action based on industry wide gal- 
yenized coating extras for specific 
sheet gages which are tied in with 
price of zinc ranging from 5 to 25 
cents per pound. Outside of shipment 
of sheets by barge to the St. Louis 
area by one interest, there has been 
little evidence of producers widening 
scope of product distribution as re- 
sult of growing competition. Sellers 
contend they are maintaining f.o.b. 
mill pricing policy and will continue 
to do so until legality of absorbing 
freight is clarified. 

Completion of a modernization pro- 
gram on 3 slab heating furnaces in 
combination with restricted annealing 
capacity has resulted in Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. having substan- 
tially larger tonnage of hot-rolled 
sheet tonnage available for distribu- 
tion. Expansion of company’s facili- 
ties at Cleveland has brought about a 
similar condition. 

Trade is anxiously awaiting U. S. 
Steel Corp.’s scheduled adjustment 
in sheet and strip extras. At least 
two interests are holding up decision 
to reduce extras to competitive levels 
until this action is made public. 

Sharon Steel Corp., effective May 
6, reduced base price on hot-rolled 
strip, 6 inch and narrower, $2 per 
ton to $3.25 per 100 pounds, the level 
previously quoted only for wider than 
6 inches. Company also revised size 
and other extras applicable to hot- 
rolled strip to competitive levels on 
same date. All producers in greater 
Pittsburgh area are now competitive 
at $3.25 base on hot-rolled strip; 
likewise are competitive on extras. 
Jones & Laughlin reduced its hot- 
rolled strip price $1 a ton when simi- 
lar action was taken on hot-rolled 
sheets last month. Similarly it has 
recently been noted that Allegheny 
Ludlum reduced silicon sheets on 
transformer 65 and 58 grades to com- 
petitive levels soon after Apr. 18 an- 
nouncement such action was taken 
on transformer 72 grade. Allegheny 
Ludlum is no longer producing hot 
and cold-rolled strip so that previous- 
ly published premium prices are no 
longer applicable; company would 
quote competitive prices should they 
re-enter this field. 

Boston—Although within the usual 
lead time for early third quarter 
schedules, bookings for that period 
are lagging with indications that the 
tonnage will be under that placed for 
current quarter. Several reasons are 
assigned for reluctance of consumers 
to place forward orders, including 
inventory policy, lower requirements 
at present rate of operations, sum- 
mer vacations, and general price un- 
certainty. The latter is more of a 
factor than realized. While reduc- 
tions in steel prices so far have been 
confined to elimination of premiums 
and to reductions on galvanized prod- 
ucts due to lower zinc costs, numer- 
ous buyers noting these revisions and 
declines in nonferrous metals and 
other commodities, have convinced 
themselves that basic steel prices 
also will be revised downward. In any 
event, competition among mills for 
orders is back in full force with more 
consumers buying from points from 
which steel can be delivered at low- 
est price. 

New York—Sheet consumers re- 
port that while supply has eased no- 
liceably, they still do not find major 
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pre SUPER-CLEAN AIR 
or mill motors 1s a “mus 





An Electro-Cell Precipitator 
of 216,000 CFM capacity 
with AAF automatic wash- 
ers now in its third year 
of service. 








AAF Electro-Ceil combines high 
cleaning efficiency with ease 
of maintenance 


Seater conditions permit no 
compromise in the cleanliness 


of the air supplied for cooling mill 
motors, the AAF Electro-Cell is your 
logical choice. This electronic pre- 
cipitator gives positive protection 
against dust and smoke—even down 
to fractional micron sizes. 

Removable collector 
plate cells permit selec- 
tion of maintenance meth- 
od best suited to your 
operation. Cells may be 
manually washed and re- 
oiled in place; removed 
for easy cleaning in a spe- 
cial tank, or washed, dried 
and recoated automatical- 
ly (as illustrated) with 
minimum interruption to 
operation. 

Electro-Cell’s sectional 
construction reduces 
weight of parts, eliminates 
multiplicity of electrical 
connections, protects wir- 
ing from dirt and water. 
And its full-height hinged 
or removable ionizers 
minimize electrical losses, 
reduce ozone and simplify 
replacement of ionizing 
wires. 

If you want super-clean 
air plus proven savings in operation 
and maintenance, get complete Elec- 
tro-Cell data now. Just contact your 
local AAF representative or write 
direct for Bulletin No. 252. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


443 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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Flame hardened molds 
last longer... 


produce higher packing quality 














Harry Koerner and Steve Smith, 
Airco Representatives, worked with 
the Morley Company in devising a 
special oxyacetylene flame hardening 
operation to increase the service life 
of the molds. Two revolving, adjust- 
able-speed table set-ups were used to 
accommodate symmetrical and cir- 
cular steel surfaces up to 24 and 64 
inches in diameter. Each set-up in- 
cluded three Airco flame hardening 





—~ 


Morley Machinery Corp.,Rochester, N.Y., 
was asked to solve a problem for their cus- 
tomer, the Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, 
N. Y. This firm is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of mechanical packing made of a 
rubber composition. The steel molds used 
in the process were wearing out too fast, 
causing unwarranted expense and trouble 
to them. 





torches and tips for hardening the 
molds. Depth of flame hardening 
was controlled to about 1/16” on the 
lips and faces of each set of molds. 
The Garlock Packing Co., expressed 
extreme satisfaction with the process; 
they found that the treated molds 
not only lasted far longer than before, 
but produced a higher quality of 
packing. This resulted in more eco- 
nomical service to the packing users. 





TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacety- 
lene flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, practical 
experience of its nationwide Technical Sales Divison personnel. The col- 
lective experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands 
to a more effective use of Airco processes and products. Profit by this Airco 
“Plus-Value” service. Ask to have a Technical Sales Division man call today. 
Write: Your nearest Airco office. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products 
Company. On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. 


==) = 
Ainco) AIR REDUCTION 
— i — Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases . . . Carbide . 
. . « Gas Welding Apparatus and Supplies . . 
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. . Gas Cutting Machines 


. Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories. 








grades at standard prices too plent - 
ful. Some are inclined to regard the 
situation, especially with regard to 
cold-rolled sheets and galvanized, «s 
being on the tight side. Hot-rolled 
sheets are in fair supply; specialties, 
such as stainless, low silicon, and even 
enameling sheets, are in easy supply. 

While some consumers are having 
some difficulty in getting certain 
grades of sheets at standard prices 
as quickly as they want them, even 
despite willingness to absorb freight 
from some of the more distant prv- 
ducing centers, there are others who 
have more tonnage on hand than they 
can absorb and who consequently 
are out of the market completely and, 
in some instances, are still cancelling 
tonnage. However, there are fewer 
cancellations and deferments than 
there were and, broadly speaking, 
while supply is definitely much better, 
the market on the major grades is 
still not too easy. 

At the same time, consumers are 
showing no great interest in fu- 
ture commitments. Sellers generally 
opened their books for third quarter 
two or three weeks ago, but state 
that orders for that position are 
coming through rather slowly. 

Philadelphia—Sheet and strip pro- 
ducers continue to adjust extras, 
with the leading eastern producer re- 
vising hot strip, rolled and slit edges, 
as of May 10. This follows the recent 
action on hot sheets. Consumers re- 
port little difficulty in getting hot- 
rolled sheets, but they say cold- 
rolled and galvanized sheets are still 
in fairly tight supply. 

Cincinnati — District sheet mills 
continue capacity operations against 
firm current demand, although easi- 
ness appears in some specialties. The 
trend of many buyers toward policy 
of anticipating only nearby needs is 
slowing the work of filling third 
quarter schedules. One district in- 
terest has cut steelmaking because 
of a drop in sales of ingots, leaving 
a surplus over rolling capacity. 

St. Louis—Demand for cold-rolled 
sheets, formerly a top-pressure item 
among local producers, has dropped 
substantially in the last two weeks 
and this product has become “a drug 
on the market.” Cancellations gen- 
erally are no more numerous than in 
the last four months, but replacement 
orders are not so quickly available. 
Back of it are large cold-rolled sheet 
inventories in the hands of stove and 
refrigerator manufacturers who ob- 
tained them in expensive conversion 
deals or in the black market. These 
plants now are rushing desperately to 
work them off in anticipation of 
price drops, either in steel sheets or 
in their own products. Galvanized 
roofing and tin plate demand remains 
strong, however. Pressure for vir- 
tually all steel destined for the farm 
market remains strong. The drop in 
demand for products, with the ex- 
ception of galvanized roofing, has 
automatically junked the system of 
company allocations to customers. 


Birmingham — Potential demand 
for sheets is exceptionally strong. 
The district has not for years pro- 
duced sheets in the volume needed 
so that now, even with the current 
slowing down of industrial activity, 
output of district mills is taken 
promptly. Indications are that it 
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will continue thus for the balance 
of the year. Moderate output of 
s'rip is reported. 

Los Angeles—Although one pro- 
ducer reports bookings have picked 
up in the last ten days, demand for 
fiat-rolled products generally con- 
tinues to recede. Light gage gal- 
yanized is virtually the only category 
remaining fairly tight. Mills that 
have opened third quarter books are 
having difficulty filling them, and 
some observers anticipate a sharp 
drop in operations before many more 
weeks. New 26-inch sheet mill has 
been completed by Pacific States 
Steel Corp. at Niles, Calif., although 
a strike has delayed the start of pro- 
duction. 

San Francisco—Demand for sheets 
may reach parity with supply in this 
area during the next quarter. Con- 
sumers anticipate a price reduction 
and, meanwhile, are buying only 
enough to fill requirements of the 
work in hand. Possibly a price cut 
wil bring some forward buying. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 135 


Boston—Of the major industries 
consuming plates in this area, only 
shipbuilding is holding close to levels 
prevailing early in the year and 
in this category layoffs are ahead 
at the Boston Navy yard. While 
plate inventories as a rule are not 
large, there has been a decline in re- 
quirements, notably among tank 
shops and miscellaneous industrial 
users. Some plate mills had to hustle 
to fill second quarter schedules and 
have meager bookings for the third 
quarter. Larger plate mills are bet- 
ter off than some of the smaller ones. 


New York—Plate production con- 
tinues in excess of new orders with 
mill backlogs now at the lowest point 
since prewar. Most mills need fur- 
ther tonnage in order to sustain a 
high rate of operations over the re- 
mainder of the quarter; and also are 
showing a lively interest in third 
quarter business, which so far has 
been coming through slowly. 

Prospects are for a rather dull two 
or three months at least, insofar as 
new business is concerned. Jobbers 
are rounding out their inventories 
rapidly and, therefore, are pressing 
less actively for plates; demand 
from the railroads and railroad equip- 
ment builders is becoming increas- 
ingly slack; and prospects are poor 
for any early pick-up in shipbuilding 
requirements. 

Philadelphia—District plate mills 
report a decided lag in new buying. 
The expected seasonal increase in 
light tank work has failed to materi- 
alize and in some lines where busi- 
ness has been holding up well, slug- 
gishness now is developing. Demand 
from large electrical manufacturers 
and from makers of pressure tanks 
is beginning to slow up appreciably. 
Lag in railroad requirements is be- 
coming more pronounced. Most plate 
mills can still accept tonnage for 
shipment before the end of the quar- 
ter, and it appears as if there is not 
enough business in sight to maintain 
present production rates. One dis- 
trict plate mill took off an open 
hearth last week, cutting production 
for the first time in months; as a 
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DUAL 
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FORT PIT 

BRIDGE 





Fort Pitt Bridge has long been known as steel =” 
builders for the “steel industry.” Many of the ~ 
important steel plants and steel plant expansion 
programs have been entrusted to this aggressive 
organization.. Let Fort Pitt Bridge work with 

you on any contemplated program involving the 
fabrication.and erection of structural steel. 


FORT PITT BRIDGE WORKS 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. * Plant at Canonsburg, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, N.Y., 441 Lexington Avenue Columbus, Ohio . Huntington Bank Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Bulkley Building Detroit, Michigan . . New Center Bidg. 
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when vou use Battery Industrial Trucks 





reater efficiency in material handling means greater 
G earning power in any plant. Start paring unnecessary 
moves for production hands or warehouse men and you not 
only reduce handling cost per unit, but make way for vol- 


ume never before possible. 


Battery industrial trucks are the dependable, economic 
means of obtaining such efficiency. They can perform their 
strenuous tasks 24 hours a day every day if required, and 
their power characteristics are outstanding: instant guckg 
ing; quiet operation; no fumes; no power used during 
stops. Driven by electric motors, they have a minimum of 


wearing parts and are inherently trouble-free. 


Keeping these hard-working trucks on the job calls for 
EDISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Batteries. Built of rugged 
steel, yet precise as a watch, they are recognized for depend- 
ability, long life and trouble-free operation. Specify EDISON 


and you specify maximum reliability—enduring quality. 


ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 
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of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange. 
In Canada: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and | 





EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
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| purely retrenchment measure, for t) e 


first time in several years. 


Chicago -——- Although scheduld 
ahead for about three months in 
many instances, tank fabricators 
concede that special shop jobs can 
be promised for quicker delivery if 
necessary and that the general lei- 


|, down in business expansion is tak- 


ing its toll of new inquiries. Plates 
have eased considerably, the two- 
month lead time now necessary for 
material from some mills being a 


| vast improvement over that quoted 
| earlier this year. Fabricators gener- 


ally have abandoned ~ escalator 
clauses in their contracts, but write 
them in at the insistence of some 
customers as protection in case of 
a price decline. Easier supply condi- 
tions have not eliminated entirely 
bottlenecks in manufacturing op- 
eration arising out of the plate short- 
age. One mill is so oversold this 
quarter that at least two plate con- 
sumers have been forced to curtail 
operations until tonnage promised 
for earlier delivery is received.’ Pos- 


| sibility of this situation repeating is 


seen in the carry-over into June in 
at least one mill’s schedule. True 
volume of plate demand locally prob- 
ably will not become evident until 
these arrearages are made up. It is 
thought that in plates, particularly, 


| very little buying for inventory can 


presently be done. 


Birmingham — Takers are readily 
available for this district’s entire 
plate output. Backlogs, while not 
exceptionally heavy, are in line with 
the usual procedure of booking about 
one quarter ahead. Tank production 


| is taking a sizable tonnage of plates 


as are general and widespread re- 
quirements of the district. 

Los Angeles—Plate supplies are 
larger and delivery time from both 
western and eastern sources is con- 
siderably improved. Although de- 
mand in general is off, the vequire- 
ments of pipe fabricators remain 
substantial, and material for heavy 
pipe has eased only slightly. 

Todd Shipyard Corp., San Pedro, 
Calif., has been awarded the con- 
tract for $370,300 repairs to the 
Isthmian Line freighter, Steel Chem- 
ist. Work will include replacement of 


| 109 bottom plates. 


San Francisco—Demand for plates, 


| especially lighter gages, is beginning 








to slump. Supplies, both in consum- 
er and jobber hands, are “ample” for 
immediate needs. Heavier gages 
still remain relatively tight. As in 
all other products, buying of plates 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

San Francisco—Kaiser Co. Inc. re- 
duced Fontana plate prices $19 a ton 
last week from 5.30c to 4.35c, mill. 
Kaiser is absorbing sufficient freight 
into this city to become competitive 
with Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. The company is absorbing 
more than 28 cents in freight to give 
it a delivered price of 4.402c against 
4.4018c for Bethlehem. 


Seattle—-No important plate ton- 
nages are up for figures, although 
sizable projects are pending in Alas- 
ka. Shops report demand for boil- 
ers is slow, but there is a fair vol- 
ume of tank construction. Business 
is down compared with a year ago. 
There is considerable volume in jobs 
involving less than 100 tons each. 
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Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 134 


New York—While hot carbon bar 
mills still have tonnage available for 
second quarter, they believe they will 
be able to obtain sufficient added 
business to maintain operations at a 
reasonably high pace into summer. 
The outlook for beyond is somewhat 
mixed, with the majority of producers 
anticipating sluggish demand through 
July and August, with a likely pick 
up in September. 

Sellers generally have dropped the 
consumer quota plan and are having 
difficulty in building up much in the 
way of backlogs for future shipment. 

Cold-drawn bar sellers are experi- 
encing a substantial drop in demand. 
One eastern interest reports a decline 
of about 35 per cent in April, as 
compared with the preceding month, 
and points out that the current 
month so far has witnessed a further 
drop. Cold drawers not directly re- 
lated to hot-rolled bar producers, re- 
port that whereas for many months 
past they have been unable to obtain 
sufficient hot stock to meet cold- 
drawn bar demand, they now are ex- 
periencing a sharp decline in demand 
and substantial increase in receipt 
of hot bars. Some cold drawers are 
receiving more hot bar tonnage than 
they can readily use. 

Decline in demand by warehouses 
is being especially felt by the cold 
drawers. Many jobbers now have 
heavy stocks and in some areas are 
reducing prices in an effort to move 
surplus. 

Boston—Cold-finished carbon bar 
demand has slackened to the point 
where more producers are operating 
at lower levels. Deliveries on all 
grades of bars have improved to 
such an extent that users are now 
ordering on a nearby delivery basis 
and are drawing steadily on inven- 
tories. While consumers’ allocations 
as such are meaningless, consumers 
are not taking in tonnage at former 
quota levels and are being offered 
carbon bars tonnage from some sup- 
pliers on a new account basis. De- 
mand for alloys continues to lag. 

Pittsburgh—Some sellers are of- 
fering cold-finished bars for delivery 
within 10 days, while some integrated 
interests can do no better than ship 
within 30 to 45 days. There is little 
distinction as to size classifications 
in regard to delivery promises. 
Sellers are still confronted with fre- 
quent hold-ups of deliveries or out- 
right cancellations. However, cus- 
tomers’ efforts toward elimination of 
inventories has reached the point 
where some producers anticipate a 
resumption of new ordering within a 
few weeks. This view is based on 
reports that consumption of cold- 
finished bars is at substantially faster 
rate than new ordering would indi- 
cate. Most hot-rolled carbon bar in- 
terests have had little difficulty in 
filing second quarter production 
schedules. However, for full third 
quarter schedules the outlook is not 
too promising. 

Los Angeles—Requirements of the 
large manufacturing consumers are 
holding steady, but bar demand from 
jobbers is off steeply, excepting for 
small sizes. Warehouses have good 
bar stocks and are buying only to 
fill in their inventories. 
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Nature 
protects the 
Armadillo... 


. . . but your plant workers are not so for- 
tunate. When they slip and fall on smooth, 
greasy floors no armor plate protects them. 
They are wide open to serious injuries. You 
can help protect your workers—and reduce 
lost man-hours—by installing U:S°S Multigrip 
Floor Plate wherever sure footing is essential. 
Wet or dry, Multigrip gives positive traction 
and skid resistance in every direction. And 
when workers have safe underfooting they 
turn out more and better work. 

Multigrip gives added protection to under- 
flooring, too . . . strengthens it structurally. 
And since installations are permanent, main- 
tenance costs are reduced. 

For safety, economy, and durability you 
can't beat U-S°S Multigrip Floor Plate. 


write to us direct. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


9-374 


MULTIGRIP FLOOR PLATE 


Get further information 
about Multigrip from your 
nearest steel warehouse or 












CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO 
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for New Applications of 
WieroKoeld Stainless Steel 


in gauges .O15 and thinner 





Washington Steel Corporation announces a contest with $500.00 in 
prizes for suggestions for new uses or applications of MicroRold stain- 
less steel sheet and strip in gauges of .015 or thinner. Entries will be 
judged on the basis of economic practicability and originality by a board 
of three impartial judges selected. by the corporation; the decisions of 
the board will be final. There is no limit on the number of suggestions 
that each entrant may submit. 


By submitting an entry each contestant grants to Washington Steel 
Corporation the non-exclusive right to promote the manufacture and 
sale of any article or idea contained in the entry. All entries must be 
submitted on your company letterhead. 


The contest closes at midnight, June 30, 1949, and all entries must be 
postmarked on or before that time. Winners will be notified by mail on 
or before July 31, 1949. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 


Employees of Washington Steel Corporation and its advertising agency 
and members of their families are ineligible. The contest is subject to 
all applicable federal, state and local laws. 


Mail entries to: 
Contest Headquarters, 
Washington Steel Corporation, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 





120 WOODLAND AVENUE WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 135 


Pittsburgh—Relatively prompt ‘ec. 
liveries are available on seamless nic- 
chanical carbon tubing; hot-rolled is 
promised within three to four weeks, 
while cold-drawn deliveries for under 
1%-inch can be obtained by latter 
part of June, with 14-inch ai:1 over 
not available until October. Demand 
for hot-rolled mechanical tubing has 
receded sharply in recent weeks for 
use in making conveyors, electrical 
appliances and similar products. This 
item is no longer distributed on an 
allotment basis. Alloy and stainless 
tubing have been available on rela- 
tively prompt delivery basis for 
months. 

Demand for pressure and boiler 
tubing continues heavy with supply 
still tight for larger sizes. Sellers 
have discontinued mill allotments for 
pressure tubing l-inch and smaller. 

Seamless standard pipe is still in 
fairly good demand, although sellers 
are making headway against order 
backlogs. National Tube Co. is last 
interest to discontinue distribution of 
pipe on consignment basis for jobber 
account. Jobbers’ stocks of standard 
pipe items, while still unbalanced, 
notably for butt weld, are showing 
evidence of returning to near normal 
levels. Distribution of butt weld 
standard pipe remains on a mill al- 
lotment basis. Requirements for large 
diameter line pipe show no signs of 
easing on delivery schedules through 
remainder of this year. However, 
sellers note some cancellations devel- 
oping for drill pipe, oil well casing, 
etc. 

National Tube Co. reduced galvan- 
ized pipe prices $1 (1-point higher 
discount) effective May 11, to reflect 
the decline in zinc to the 12-cent 
level. The company established the 
“formula” of one point adjustment 
in galvanized pipe discounts for each 
cent fluctuation in zinc based on zinc 
price of 12 cents per pound. Whether 
the company will continue this “form- 
ula” price adjustment should zinc fall 
below 12.00c is now under study. 
Company also is expected to an- 
nounce results soon of a thorough 
study of both black and galvanized 
pipe discounts in establishing new 
schedules. 

Mercer Tube Co., Sharon, Pa., has 
reduced prices for black and galvan- 
ized standard steel pipe price to about 
competitive levels. 

Spang-Chalfant division of Nation- 
al Supply Co., Jones & Laughlin and 
Wheeling Steel also reduced galvan- 
ized pipe prices $1 per ton, effective 
May 11. Fretz-Moon Tube Co. did 
not reduce its galvanized pipe quota- 
tions to reflect previous %4-cent re- 
duction in zinc, but on May 11 ad- 
justed its prices to reflect accumu- 
lated decline of 1 cent in zinc as 
follows: % point higher discount to 
new level of 13 points on %-inch 
and 15 points on \%-inch pipe; up | 
point to 11% points on %-inch pipe. 

Cleveland — Republic Steel Corp. 
has reduced its prices on oil country) 
tubular products into line with com- 
petitors. The reduction average: 
around $6 to $7 a ton. 

As a result of additional price cut: 
on zinc, Republic made another in- 
crease in discounts on galvanized 
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; pe, effective May 12. Since zinc 
started its downward price trend 
about two months ago, Republic has 
increased galvanized pipe discounts 
51g points per ton. The latest change 
in discounts restores the traditional 
spread in discount between black and 
galvanized pipe. Consequently, there 
is belief there will be no further in- 
creases in discount on galvanized 
even if there would be a further de- 
cline in the price of zinc. 

Chicago—Raw materials problems 
of most independent pipe and tubing 
producers are on the way to being 
licked. One maker reports that hot 
and cold-rolled strip deliveries are 
now completely adequate and, while 
total level of customer demand is 
off, the company is still operating 
at capacity. Another, also operating 
at capacity, complains of continuing 
difficulty in getting tube rounds but 
says the delivery delay is being re- 
duced. Overall demand for all prod- 
ucts and from all directions has 
tapered. A large part of the buying 
hesitancy is based on inventory con- 
sciousness, and many users are buy- 
ing only limited quantities for stock, 
while others are working off their ex- 
cesses. This paring in a few instances. 
has been carried too far, consumers 
being caught short and pressing for 
prompt delivery of certain sizes. Sup- 
ply has outstripped demand at least 
temporarily in many lines of prod- 
ucts containing mechanical tubing 
and until normal sales expectations 
can be gaged new ordering is re- 
duced. Cost of stainless tubing pos- 
sibly is a major factor preventing 
users from maintaining more than 
minimum stocks, but at the same 
time distributors of the “garden” 
varieties of pipe are almost equally 
cautious about overstocking because 
of the possibility of price declines or 
further contraction of their cus- 
tomers’ needs. 

Los Angeles—Demand for tubular 
products generally continues to ease. 
Kaiser Co. Inc. has reduced prices 
for Fontana pipe, bringing its entire 
line of tubular products down to 
competitive levels. Pipe requirements 
of the oil industry continue light, al- 
though this is not the case with 
storage tanks and equipment, for 
several large producers are specify- 
ing on a considerable scale. Pipe ex- 
ports have been resumed for the 
Saudi-Arabian oil line, but inquiries 
from the Far East for pipe and other 
steel products have been greatly re- 
stricted by the strife in China. 


Seattle—Easing of the supply situ- 
ation seems to have adversely af- 
fected the cast iron pipe market 
which is inactive, an unusual situa- 
tion at this season. Agencies are 
replenishing inventories. 


Export Price List Revised 


New York—Reflecting reduction in 
price of zinc, United States Steel 
Export Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
has announced the following new ex- 
port prices, effective as of May 11, on 
carlots with freight included to New 
York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


Per Cent 
off List 
American Standard Pipe, T. & C.: 
Butt Weld, 2% and 3 in., galvanized 25.6 
Seamless, 3% to 6 in., galvanized... 18.1 
English Gas Tubes, T. & C.: 
Butt Weld, 2% and 3 in., galvanized 27.5 
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If you keep track of the condition of your tools by gaging the 
parts produced, you're likely to get some off-size pieces before 
resharpening. This is because, when a cutting edge or grinding 
wheel starts to grow dull, clean cutting action ceases and the metal 
begins to be torn off. Once begun, this effect increases rapidly, often 
leading to off-size work before it is detected by dimensional 
measurement. 


If, instead you resharpen on a fixed-schedule basis, you again 
run the risk of loss. If the schedule is based on using a normal tool 
or wheel, one that is even slightly defective will produce rejects 
before resharpening. Unexpected changes in hardness of metal or 
in other operating conditions may also cause premature dulling, 
with the same result. If the resharpening schedule includes a factor 
of safety to allow for such possibilities, most of the time resharpen- 
ing will be done more frequently than necessary, thus shortening 
total tool life and increasing your down-time. 


To avoid these difficulties—to get maximum production with 
maximum tool life and minimum rejects—more and more companies 
are using the Profilometer to detect the dulling of tools and wheels. 
This is how it is done: 


As tools and abrasive grow dull, the cessation of clean cutting 
action (mentioned above) increases the normal point-to-point 
variation in the surface roughness of the work. This takes place just 
before dimensional errors occur. By taking occasional roughness read- 
ings with the Profilometer on the ee as they come from the ma- 
chine, the operator can quickly tell the condition of his tools or 
wheel. When the point-to-point roughness increases, he knows it’s 
time to sharpen his tools or dress his wheel. 


Using the Profilometer, this 
simple shop procedure can be 
applied to any machining, 
grinding or finishing operation 
on practically any surface. The 
initial cost of the Profilometer 
is soon repaid by the savings 
effected thereby; and that is 
only one of many practical ap- 
plications. Write for further in- 
formation—and arrange for a 
demonstration in your plant. 


Profilometer is a registered trade name. 


PROFILOMETER, You’re SURE! 
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Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 135 


Boston — Inquiry for fabricated 
structural steel is light and the 
volume of new tonnage being esti- 
mated is low for this season. Slump 
in private construction is not being 
offset by public building, notably 
highway bridges. Most fabricating 
shops are buying as needed for 
specific jobs and frequently sound 
out suppliers as to price and delivery 
of plain material before estimating. 
Frequently, best delivery cements the 
order. 

New York—Preponderance of cur- 
rent structural demand continues to 





FOR INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH ..... 














THE CENCO-HYPERVAC 25 PUMP 


High temperature melting or sintering of metals and alloys 
requires dependable and fast high vacuum. 
Hypervac 25 Pump performs dependably with extremely 
fast pumping speed at low (high vacuum) pressure. It com- 
bines in a single mechanical unit ability to pump at a speed 
of 264 liters per minute of free air or 120 liters per minute 
at 1 micron and attains an ultimate pressure well below 0.1 
micron. Here is a pump that will back up diffusion pumps 
without an intermediate booster. 


Write Dept. B. R. for prices and descriptive engineering 
Bulletin No. 10 A. 


be of public character, with the larg- 
est award involving 9100 tons for a 
Port Authority bus terminal in Man- 
hattan. Private work, however, does 
include some fair sized jobs, with 
1500 tons being placed for a Public 
Service station addition at Sewaren, 
N. J., and 1000 tons for a warehouse 
for the International Harvester Co., 
Menands, N. Y. 


Structural shop backlogs continue 
to shrink, with few fabricators hav- 
ing more than four months’ work on 
hand; a number not more than two. 
Competition is keener, but not dis- 
organized. Meanwhile, fabricating 
shops are building up stock inven- 
tories rapidly to a normal basis, as 
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shape deliveries are much larg r 
than at any time in recent years. On 
most sizes, fabricators can still o!- 
tain shipment against new orders 
before the end of the quarter. 


Philadelphia — While some fairly 
sizable jobs are active, buying of 
structurals here is quiet with fapb- 
ricators still eating into backlogs. 
A leading inquiry involves 2500 tons 
for an apartment, School House Lane, 
Philadelphia. Also pending are 180 
tons for bridge reconstruction, Penn- 
sylvania railroad, at Gillitzin, Pa. 

Chicago—June delivery on wide- 
flange beams is being offered in this 
district by one eastern producer, 
reflecting the nearness of demand- 
supply balance and the competitive 
struggle which, were it not for f.o.b. 
mill pricing, would be much more 
evident. Local producers continue 
fully scheduled on shapes, but recog- 
nize the slowing down of fabricator 
ordering. Order backlogs with most 
of the larger fabricators are being 
reduced steadily and among many of 
the smaller shops operations are con- 
ducted on virtually a day-to-day 
basis. New projects generally re- 
quire relatively small tonnages but 
now bring forth considerably more 
bidding. Illinois state highway de- 
partment contract letting scheduled 
twice this month and once in June 
will be the first in seven months. 

San Francisco—Excepting a few 
items rolled in eastern mills, supplies 
of structural items are plentiful. Re- 
stricted general building has curtailed 
demand. Plans of the state of Cali- 
fornia to increase public building this 
year and next indicate a forward 
backlog of orders of some size, but 
no broad pick-up in demand is likely 
until private building revives. 

Seattle—Fabricating plants have 
ample backlogs, insuring steady op- 
erations for the coming six months. 
The supply situation is much easier. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 135 


Boston—Some slackening in re- 
leases against automotive orders is 
developing, although demand from 
that field is holding up better than 
in most consuming lines. Buying 
of manufacturers’ wire has not re- 
covered from the first quarter slump 
and users are operating on inven- 
tories and placing new orders for 
fill-in needs. This is notably true 
of the screw manufacturing con- 
sumers. Rods are more easily avail- 
able and some finishing departments 
have curtailed production. 

Birmingham — Considerable firm- 
ness has developed in wire products 
as a whole following a moderate 
letdown several weeks ago. Woven 
wire fencing is again in strong de- 
mand, with an appreciable slackening 
noted in barbed wire. Most sizes of 
nails are in continued demand and 
for the most part supplies are short. 


Hardware Cloth Prices Reduced 


Sterling, Ill.—Effective as of May 
4, Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., 
this city, reduced its price on hard- 
ware cloth about 5.5 per cent, or $19 
per ton on account of the lowered 
prices of zinc. 
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| Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 134 


Seattle—Demand for reinforcing 
bars continues unabated. Estimating 
staffs are swamped with specifica- 
tions. The volume of orders under 
100 tons each is substantial. Mills 
are operating at peak capacity and 
packlogs are of major proportions. 
Large tonnages are still pending for 
military installations in Alaska. Co- 
jumbia Basin projects are absorbing 
a heavy volume of reinforcing. De- 
mand for merchant bars is about nor- 
mal. 


Silvery Pig lron Declines 


Keokuk, Iowa—Effective as of May 
1, Keokuk Electro-Metals Co. reduced 
its prices on electric furnace silvery 
pig iron to the following levels: 
14.01-14.50 per cent silicon, open- 
hearth and foundry grade, $80 per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Keokuk, Iowa, or 
Wenatchee, Wash.; 1214 lb Keokuk 
piglets, $85 per gross ton, f.o.b. Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Freight is allowed in 
both instances to normal trade area. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 136 


Cleveland—For some time foun- 
dries have been working off inven- 
tories of pig iron. Belief that some of 
them have completed this is voiced 
by one iron producer who has re- 
ceived new orders from some of these 
shops. 

Republic Steel Corp., which for the 
last year has been producing only 
low phosphorous iron at its Troy, 
N. Y., blast furnace, is resuming the 
production there of basic and No. 2 
foundry iron. This will permit some 
of Republic’s eastern customers to be 
served with less freight involved 
than was the case with shipments 
made from its Buffalo furnaces. 
Lessened demand for low phos iron 
makes it possible for Republic to 
devote its Troy furnace to basic and 
No. 2 foundry iron production also. 
Prices on the latter two grades have 
not been announced. 

Republic also has reduced its prices 
of basic and No. 2 foundry iron at 
Birmingham to $38.88 and $39.38, re- 
spectively, in line with reductions 
made earlier by the other two pro- 
ducers of merchant iron there. 

Boston—While most melters’ in- 
ventories of iron would hardly be at 
a safe level for normal rate of out- 
put, tonnage at hand is sufficient for 
current schedules. Buying is light 
and on a hand-to-mouth basis. Ex- 
ceptions are a few of the larger 
shops where inventories are heavy. 
Recent scramble in pricing at Buf- 
falo and a few other points has nar- 
rowed delivered price spreads affect- 
ing a wider area in New England. 
Most merchant furnaces, now piling 
iron, are actively seeking third quar- 
ter commitments. 


New York—Pig iron demand con- 
tinues to lag, with trading off again 
this month and with little prospect 
of any ‘substantial improvement over 
the next two or three months. Con- 
Sumer inventories are being reduced, 
but not sufficiently to warrant any 
early upturn in demand. Meanwhile, 
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export demand is quiet with little of 
importance coming before the trade 
since the purchase a few weeks ago 
of two sizable lots—40,000 tons for 
the United Kingdom and 60,000 tons 
for Japan. A little iron is still com- 
ing in from abroad against old com- 
mitments, but there is practically 
nothing in the way of new buying of 
foreign iron. Some special foreign 
irons, such as Swedish charcoal iron, 
are being purchased, but orders are 
small-carlots or less. 


Philadelphia — Shipments of pig 
iron continue to decline with one 
merchant furnace reporting a drop of 
about 35 per cent from the first- 
quarter average and with the trend 


still downward. Meanwhile, merchant 
furnaces generally are stocking iron 
with the probability that some cap- 
acity will go out soon. Most pro- 
ducers see little likelihood of im- 
provement in demand before late 
summer. 


Pittsburgh—Merchant iron demand 
is the smallest since prewar with 
sellers stockpiling for the first time 
in years. Anticipated upturn in 
seasonal demand for plumbing fix- 
tures has been disappointing to date, 
resulting in sharply curtailed opera- 
tions and many shutdowns by found- 
ries catering to this industry. Until 
the over-stocked inventory of enamel- 
ware items is substantially reduced, 
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“New Process’ 
Punches e Dies e Rivet Sets 


Compression Riveter Dies 
Chisel Blanks 


Made from high-grade alloy tool steels properly 
heat-treated, of uniform high quality—may be 
purchased with complete confidence for maxi- 
mum service. 


Write for Catalog 46 


ie i ee 


Gro. F. MARCHANT Company 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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"Size and Spherical Accuracy 
IN Perfection of Surface 
Uniformity —Dependable Physical Quality 


NOT A BETTER BALL MADE... 


And theservice results from every 
Strom metal ball prove it—not 
only in the finest precision ball 
bearings but also inthelot of other 
ball applications where Strom 
balls are doing the job better. 

Strom has been making pre- 
cision metal balls for over 25 years 
for all industry and can be a big 
help to you in selecting the right 
ball for any of your requirements. 
In size and spherical accuracy, 
perfection of surface, uniformity, 
and dependable physical quality, 
there’s not a better ball made. 
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there is little prospect of improved 
foundry activity in this field. Simni-fRgs 
larly, a number of large steel found. 
ries here have reduced operating 
schedules because of dearth of rail. 
road equipment orders for axles, 
wheels, etc. Merchant blast furnace 
interests in northern states are reluc. 
tant to reduce prices until negotia. 
tions of new labor contracts are ter. 
minated. It is argued that price re. 
ductions at this time will not gener. 
ate new business. 

Buffalo—Leading merchant iron 
sellers were looking for a falling off 
in foundry demands during May, but 
the slackening is more pronounced 
than many had expected. Some melt. 
ing operations are down to two and 
three days a week. The recent shui- 
down of one stack, plus the increased 
movement of iron to Michigan 
sources, makes it possible for pro- 
ducers to avoid piling stock. 

While rumblings are heard about 
an additional downward adjustment 
in prices, producers point out that it 
would be difficult to lower prices in 
view of higher overhead charges. 

Cincinnati—Demand for southem 
iron failed to get immediate impetus 
from the lowered price. Shipments 
from the southern and northern fur-% 
naces have slumped to the lowesti® 
levels of the year. Lowered quota- 
tions on castings, due to decreased 
material costs and competition, com- 
bined with better inventory position 
may bring a pickup in demand in the 
near future. 

St. Louis—A sudden flurry of order 
cancellations and indefinite holdup in- 
structions have forced the first volun- 
tary cutback in pig iron production 
here since the war. Koppers’ two 
blast furnaces at Granite City, Ill,By 
dropped back to 85 per cent of theirBR 
1100-ton daily capacity, with the 
prospect they will curtail an addition- 
al 10 per cent soon. Pe 

In the last 10 days, numerousig 
foundries have made new slashes inf 
operations, one of the biggest shut-F 
ting down for the rest of the monthi® 
and another quitting indefinitely. FR 
Some, however, are increasing pigh® 
iron purchases, but not enough tof 
offset the cancellations. Part of thei 
new foundry slowdown is attributedRi% 
to working off of inventories; partig 
to cancellation of old castings orders—i% 
and failure to obtain new business. By 
The overall result here is that cus-F% 
tomers and pig iron producers now 
have ample ground stocks for thepi 
first time, and new orders are noth 
sufficiently numerous to keep fur-Bx 
nace operations at capacity. & 

Coke production here has been cut fi 
to 87 per cent of capacity, and Kop-R& 
pers has ceased buying part of itsi® 
coke requirements in the open mar- i 
ket. a 
Iron makers here say no price re- [RS 
ductions are being considered despite fi 
slackening demand. RS 

Birmingham—Marked slump in 
foundry operations has resulted in 
considerable tapering off in demand 
for pig iron in the southern district. 
Merchant iron melters do not be- 
lieve the let down will last, however, 
and are predicting a return to full 
production during the early summer.iR 
Republic Steel Corp., nevertheless, is 
has taken off one of its furnaces ati® 
East Thomas due largely to lessened 
demand. 
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Save steel! 
Save acid! 
Savemoney! 


Use Oakite Pickle Control 
No. 3 to inhibit hot sulphuric- 
acid pickling baths! Use Oak- 
ite Pickle Control No. 4 to 
inhibit hydrochloric-acid pick- 
ling baths! 


Oakite Pickle Controls min- 
imize attack on steel without 
retarding action on scale or 
rust. They prevent waste of 
acid after scale or rust have 
been dissolved. 


Steel is money! Acid is money! 
Oakite Pickle Controls save 
some customers up to 19 cents 
per ton on pickling operations! 














In addition to these savings, 
Oakite Pickle Controls offer the 
following advantages: 


1. Reduction of acid fuming— 
greater safety and comfort 
for workers. 


2. Prevention of over-pickling 
and pitting — brighter sur- 
faces, smoother bases for 
coats of tin or zinc. 
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3. Reduced tendency toward 
hydrogen embrittlement — 
greater protection against 
blistering of electroplated 
parts. 


4. Cleaner work—better rins- 
ing with less smut adhering 
to surfaces. 
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5. Retardation of iron-sul- 
phate formation—ionger life 
for pickling solutions, less 
spent liquor. 
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PREE Write today to 


Oakite Products, Inc. 34 E. 
Thames St., New York 6, N. 
Y., for complete information 
about Oakite Pickle Controls. 
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OAKITE 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS » METHODS - SERVICE 
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Technical Service Representatives Located in 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 140 


Pittsburgh—Small tonnage sale of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap at 
$23, off $1, is considered the market 
in the absence of representative ton- 
nage purchases by leading consumers. 
Recently established $2 differential 
for No. 2 heavy melting at least 
temporarily does not hold, based on 
absence of any new purchases plus 
the fact that brokers are buying this 
grade at $22 to fill old orders. The 
turnings market is definitely stronger 
on a sale of over 2000 tons of short 
shoveling at $19.50. Threat of a coal 
strike has prompted blast furnace 
interests to charge more turnings in 
an effort to conserve coke. Activity 
in cast scrap items remains dormant, 
with prices generally unchanged. 
Prices for railroad items reversed the 
recent downtrend last week with 
Pennsylvania and B. & O., awarding 
No. 1 heavy melting at about $1 
above previous levels. Prices for 
railroad specialties also are stronger. 


Boston—Prices on all grades of 
scrap are weak with buying light. 
Steelworks’ needs are lower with op- 
erations off substantially in this ter- 
ritory, while little open-hearth scrap 
is moving to Pennsylvania. Cast 
grades are also in the doldrums with 
buying held down to scattered car 
and truck lots. 

New York — New York brokers’ 
buying prices are unchanged, al- 
though nominally so as there is little 
business to test the market. Traders 
generally see little improvement in 
the immediate future, although they 
believe the market has about reached 
bottom on at least the cast grades. 
But even with respect to cast scrap, 
prices depend largely upon the future 
trend in pig iron prices. Should 
there be a sharp drop in pig iron, 
cast scrap prices probably will move 
lower. 

Buffalo—Lower prices were again 
substantiated in the scrap market 
as orders for close to 5000 tons of 
steelmaking grades were placed at 
$1 below recent nominal slashes in 
ranges. No. 2 heavy melting, No. 1 
bundles and No. 1 bushelings were 
changing hands at $20 a ton, while 
No. 2 bundles were $2 lower. The 
market for No. 1 heavy melting was 
placed more on a nominal basis as 
a longtime consumer of the top grade 
is now operating in the No. 2 market. 
No. 1 was quoted at $23-$23.50. Buy- 
ing interest in short shoveling turn- 
ings was reported around recent lev- 
els of $16.75-$17.25. Borings and 
turnings were $1 under short shovel- 
ings. Rail specialties and low phos 
were off $1 to $2. 

With the market here weak, ship- 
ments of scrap into Canada are in- 
creasing. During the week five barges 
carrying 3562 tons of scrap from the 
eastern seaboard were consigned to 
the West Shore dock for transfer to 
gondola cars. The scrap moved from 
here to Hamilton, Ont. It was the 
fourth such transfer recorded here 
this year. A number of other barge 
fleets are reported in the canal en 
route here. A large portion of these 
shipments will go to local mills. 

Philadelphia — Demand for scrap 
remains sluggish, with further price 
reductions in several steel grades 





it's in 
the AIR 


There’s plenty of Oxygen in the air 
and you can extract what you need, 
as you need it, by leasing Air Prod- 
ucts generators and making your own. 


W itn Air Products generators, 
your OXYGEN flows from the gen- 
erator, through your pipe line, to the 
points of use, without handling. 


You control your own supply and 
remove the risk of costly shut-downs 
which often result from delivery 
failure. 


You eliminate the cost of handling, 
delivery, evaporation loss and selling 
cost, which is a large percentage of 
the total cost. 


If you use over 200,000 cubic feet 
per month, you can assure your 
supply at low cost, without capital 
investment for equipment, by leasing 
Air Products generators and making 
your own oxygen from air. These 
same generators also produce high- 
quality nitrogen gas. 


pen How to Cash-In 
on this Proven Method 


Let us know how much OXYGEN 
you use per month, minimum and 
peak demands, whether you own a 
pipe line and storage bank, and any 
other pertinent information. We will 
show you how to make very sub- 
stantial savings, as many other firms 
have done. Names on request. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. O. Box 538 
Allentown, Pa. 


OXYGEN GENERATORS 
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Cost-Cutting 
ADVANTAGES 


‘Tri-Phase" 


TRADEMARK 


RESISTANCE WELDERS 





Greatly reduced power 
demand. 


Three phase balanced power 
load. 


Desirable high power factor 
(95%). 


Improved weldability. 


Deeper throat depths with es- 
sentially no increase in power 
demand. 


wr © WN = 


With Tri-Phase, you can weld 
low carbon steel, stainless 
steel, aluminum alloys, mag- 
nesium, Monel, Inconel, brass 
alloys, and other materials on 
same welder. 


oO 


THE TAYLOR-WINFIELB CORPORATION 
WARREN, OHIO, U. S..A. 


UAV VIRITE 
WINFIELD. 
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posted, but no change in cast. No. 
2 heavy melting and No. 1 busheling 
are off slightly at $19.50 to $20, de- 
livered; No. 2 bundles, $17.50-$18; 
bar crop and plate and punchings and 
plate scrap, $25-$26; cut structurals, 
$24-$25; heavy turnings, $21-$22. 

Cleveland—The lackadaisical scrap 
market will deteriorate even further 
in June, say sellers and consumers. 
They hold this belief because steel 
mill inventories of scrap still are 
heavy and the need for capacity 
production of steel is lessening. In 
addition, steel mill operations may 
be interrupted by a coal miners’ 
strike. 

Reduced operations in many metal- 
working plants keep the flow of in- 
dustrial scrap low, with a result one 
dealer engaging solely in the indus- 
trial scrap trade has laid off addi- 
tional yard employees. This dealer, 
who says his business is at the low- 
est level in nine years, now has only 
half as many employees as he had at 
the beginning of this year. 

Even though scrap prices are in 
most cases at new postwar low levels, 
dealers are not inclined to build up 
an inventory. Their hesitancy and 
caution stems from the softening of 
business in general. 

Only current spot of strength here 
is in blast furnace grades, which last 
week edged up 50 cents over the pre- 
vious week. In some quarters this 
was attributed to a stocking up by 
consumers in anticipation of a coal 
strike; others said the bettered de- 
mand results only from the lower 
price levels. 

Detroit — The local mill finally 
booked a small tonnage of open- 
hearth scrap, establishing a price pat- 
tern still lower than current de- 
pressed levels. No. 1 bundles, No. 1 
busheling and plate scrap are all off 
$2 a ton to a maximum of $16 per 
ton, while No. 2 heavy melting is 
off $3.50 to a top of $13.50, with No. 2 
bundles bringing 50 cents less. Deal- 
ers quickly began to ship at these 
prices, glad of the opportunity to 
move something. The action should 
bring to an end the practice of pay- 
ing premiums over published prices 
not actually given a firm test by the 
market. McLouth Steel Corp., Tren- 
ton, Mich., will discontinue electric 
furnace production on May 20 until 
August while a blooming mill is be- 
ing installed. 

Cincinnati—Scrap quotations are 
unchanged for the first time in many 
weeks. However, the whole list is 
weak and subject to further cuts 
should tonnage buying appear. Prices 
are nominal in the absence of large- 
scale buying. Considerable scrap melt 
is being sustained from inventory. 
Disinterest of foundries stems from 
lack of castings business. 

Chicago—To the younger men in 
the scrap trade, the near-stagnant 
state of the market increasingly as- 
sumes the aspects of calamity. Older 
heads see nothing particularly dis- 
astrous about it and, in fact, say 
that as long as a break had to come 
it was fortunate it was swift and 
sharp and that normalcy will be has- 
tened by the abruptness of the drop. 

Prices last week underwent another 
dip on the basis of brokers’ offerings, 
No. 1 heavy melting being quotable 
at $20-$22, with No. 2 scrap over- 
lapping this price at $19.50-$21. No. 
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1 bundles also are at the $20-$22 
level. While-some trading continues 
to be done against old orders, new 
mill purchases are completely lack- 
ing. Brokers’ offering prices of ma- 
chine shop turnings and cast iron 
borings are quotable at $1 higher 
while railroad specialties are off $2. 
One railroad list which closed last 
week brought forth more _ inquiries 
and about 10 per cent more bids than 
did the one for the previous month, 
although prices were lower than at 
that time. Indications are that de- 
cline in consumers’ delivered prices 
for railroad’ material on the basis of 
this and other lists is possible, al- 
though late last week such weakness 
was not apparent. 

St. Louis—Dealers’ offering prices 
on scrap continue to drift lower in 
virtually a complete demand vacuum. 
Neither mills nor foundries are show- 
ing any interest in returning to the 
market. Ground stocks are increas- 
ing, due to recent fair shipments plus 
occasional shutdowns of open hearths 
and cupolas. Previously scrap ship- 
ments on old orders usually did little 
more than keep mills abreast of the 
daily melt. 

Birmingham—Scrap weakness con- 
tinues with buying negligible. One 
large user moved several cars of 
miscellaneous scrap during the week. 
Heavy melting is again at $20. 

Dallas—Steel scrap prices remained 
nominal last week with activity con- 
tinuing meager. Demand for non- 
ferrous metals was even less active 
with general easiness in markets re- 
flected in lower prices for scrap. 
Steel scrap moved only in limited 
consignments. Some local dealers 
were shipping to Sheffield Steel at 
prices of $14 to $14.25 gross, Dallas, 
or $19.80 Houston basis. 

Los Angeles—Buying remains ex- 
tremely limited, and many _ scrap 
yards are virtually idle. Although 
dealers are attempting to keep ma- 
terial coming in, and have narrowed 
their margin in an effort to encour- 
age collections, receipts are meager. 
Prices are unchanged, but the under- 
tone is weak. 

San Francisco-—Although prices on 
steelmaking grades of scrap dropped 
another $2 at the first of May, mills 
believe quantities coming to market 
will exceed their needs. Suppliers 
show signs of uncertainty bordering 
on panic as prices trend downward. 
Biggest headache to domestic sup- 
pliers is the large amount of offshore 
scrap still coming in from the Pacific. 
Mills continue to buy domestic scrap 
selectively and in only small amounts, 
and further softening of prices is an- 
ticipated. 

Seattle—-Mills report normal re- 
ceipts of steel scrap, the volume be- 
ing more than is being consumed. 
However, inventories are not being 
unduly enlarged due to the uncer- 


tain future. The market is steady at 


$22 for No. 1 heavy melting. 
Cast iron scrap has again declined, 
foundries paying a maximum of $25 


while 300 tons were reported sold i 


this week to mill interests at $23. 
Some foundries are out of the mar- 
ket, reporting ample inventories of 
both scrap and pig iron, the latter 
available as desired. Foundry opera- 
tions in this area are estimated at 60 
per cent of capacity representing a 
marked decline from a year ago. 
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Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 137 


Cleveland — Although overall de- 
mand for steel has declined, some 
warehouses are finding their im- 
proved stocks are helping them get 
business. Whereas they could supply 
only some of the items specified dur- 
ing the period of heavy demand, they 
now can provide nearly all products 
specified. 

Improvement in stocks at ware- 
houses is working to the advantage 
of consumers, for they now can take 
advantage of tonnage discounts by 
concentrating all of their orders at 
one warehouse. 

Cincinnati — Sales of warehouse 
steel are holding to satisfactory lev- 
els, although not in the volume of 
recent peak months. Most customers 
needs are readily available now from 
stocks, with exception of structurals 
and heavy plates on which mill ship- 
ments lag. 

Chicago—Pick-up in inquiries from 
some previously depressed warehouse 
steel outlets is being noted locally, 
larger stamping shops particularly 
being cited. Sheet stocks continue to 
be unbalanced, especially in coated 
material, but mill receipts have im- 
proved noticeably over the last several 
weeks and this, coupled with buying 
hesitancy, has eased pressure on dis- 
tributors materially. Hot-rolled bar 
stocks are now fairly well rounded 
out at many warehouses, but the 
turnover of these items continues ex- 
tremely rapid in popular sizes. Shape 
fabricators are better able to meet 
their requirements at warehouses. 

Birmingham — Demand for ware- 
house steel is off somewhat. The 
trend is not pronounced but notice- 
able. Stocks, for the most part, are 
improved but such critical items as 
carbon plates, flat bars and strip 
are still scarce. Sheets and round 
bars are easier. 


Los Angeles—Steel jobbers report 
that some of their small customers 
are coming back after being out of 
the market for months. These users 
have worked down their limited in- 
ventories and are buying again, al- 
though on a strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis. With allocations generally off, 
warehouses are adjusting themselves 
to mill schedules. Considerable trad- 
ing is being carried on between job- 
bers in an effort to balance inven- 
tories. Supplies are greatly im- 
proved. 


San Francisco—Some jobbers are 
being caught with excessive inven- 
tories. Demand has tumbled so 
quickly and sharply the warehousing 
situation has been thrown into a 
State of confusion. Fabricators are 
buying only on hand-to-mouth basis, 
and restricting orders solely to im- 
mediate needs. 

Seattle—Transition to a buyers’ 
market finds wholesale jobbers with 
improved stocks which are expected 
to be back to normal within 60 days. 
Falling prices in some items have 
occurred. A competing interest has 
dropped structurals 40 cents to bring 
it into line with Geneva. Items con- 
taining nonferrous materials have 
also weakened, 20 to 40 cents on gal- 
vanized according to the quantity of 
spelter. Black sheets and cold-rolled 
llems are unchanged. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Multi-Spindle Boring 
Single and Multi-Spindle 
Honing 

Straight Line Multi- 
Drilling 

Adjustable Spindle 
Drilling 

Vertical and Way-Type 
Fixed Center Drilling, 
Boring and Tapping 
Special Multiple Opera- 
tion Machine Tools 


“Hole-Hog” does it befter 
with 50 years of Machine 
Tool Engineering experi- 
ence at your service. 





(we SPEED of your punch presses can be no faster than your 


reels will allow. Littell Reels let you operate at full speed. They 


eliminate over-running, jerking or dragging—the faults that slow 
up your production and reduce precision. 


Littell’s smooth-running, ball-bear- 
ing design does away with all ten- 
dency to jerk or drag. The Reel 
will unwind freely at any angle, 
behind the speediest press. Yet 
when the operator stops the press, 
Littell’s automatic brake takes over, 
stopping the fast-turning Reel be- 
fore the coil can over-run. . 
For heavier coils Littell provides 
motor-driven reels, which automatic- 
ally keep a loose loop of stock 
ready for feeding. 


Write today for full details. 
Learn how Littell Reels can speed 
your own production. 


REQUEST BULLETIN 


| F.J. LITTELL MACHINE CO. 


4165 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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CUSTOM MADE GEARS 
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LARGE 
INDUSTRIAL 


GEARS 





Bevel and mitre gears up to 
60” dia. are cut on gear pla- 
ners to accurate tolerances. 


up to 145" diameter 


You can save time, money and 
errors in your large and heavy in- 
dustrial gear requirements with 
the prompt, custom service of 
SIMONDS GEAR. Within easy 
shipping distance of many heavy 
industry plants—with a person- 
alized attention to your specific 
gear requirements—SIMONDS 
GEAR is able to assure you fast, 
accurate gear service for all heavier 
gear needs. Size range includes: 
Spur Gears up to 145''—Bevel and 
Mitre Gears up to 60''—Worm 
Gears up to 72'"'—also worms, 
worm gears, racks and pinions. 
Materials include: cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, 
rawhide and bakelite. Place your 
next heavy gear inquiry with 
SIMONDS GEAR and test the 
difference! 


Stock carrying dis- 
tributors for Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and 
Couplings. V-Belts. 


THE 


SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


’ LIBERTY at 25th - PITTSBURGH 22, PA 








Tool Steel... 


Pittsburgh — Tool steel producers 
state further reductions in electric 
furnace melting operations are in- 
evitable unless demand shows marked 
improvement soon. One interest here 
has shut down all its electric fur- 
naces for month of May, another 
plans to curtail production below 50 
per cent of capacity next week, while 
most interests state melting opera- 
tions are off 40 to 50 per cent. Ac- 
cumulation of large inventories prior 
to price advance last fall is important 
reason for present dearth of orders. 
Consumption of tool steels is said to 
be substantially above current new 
order level. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 137 


Bethlehem, Pa.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has reduced base prices at Leban- 
on, Pa. on alloy and heat-treated 
carbon bolts and studs about 3 per 
cent, effective as of May 10. No 
change was made in prices on plain 
carbon material. Under the new 
schedules, alloy steel studs are now 
45 per cent off list; alloy steel bolts, 
40 per cent off; heat-treated carbon 
steel studs, 45 and 10 per cent off; 
and heat-treated carbon bolts, 40 
and 10 off list. 


Coal Chemicals ... 


Coal Chemical Prices, Page 136 


Pittsburgh—U. S. Steel Corp.’s sub- 
cidiaries, effective May 6, reduced one 
degree Toluol prices 3 cents per gal- 
lon at all bases except Geneva which 
was reduced 1%-cents. The new 
quotations are: Clairton, 20 cents; 
Cleveland, 23; Lorain, 21.25; Gary 
and Joliet, 23.50; Fairfield, 20.25; 
and Geneva, 19 cents. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 136 


Cleveland — Shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore increased to 2,503,- 
263 tons during the week ended May 
9 from 2,435,027 tons for the pre- 
ceding week and compared with 
2,326,721 tons for the like week a 
year ago, according to the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association. This 
brought the season’s cumulative total 
to 12,376,959 tons compared with 10,- 
563,195 tons for the like 1948 period. 

Shipments from United States 


| ports totaled 2,468,197 tons during 


the week ended May 9, or a daily 


| average loading rate of 352,600 tons, 


compared with 2,415,957 tons, or a 
daily loading rate of 345,137 tons, for 
the previous week. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 135 


New York—Freight car buying 
continues at a virtual standstill, with 
no orders reported so far this month. 
Nor is there early improvement in 
sight, as inquiry continues spotty. 
In fact, an inquiry for 50 automobile 
box cars for the New Jersey, Indiana 
& Illinois is the largest new list re- 
ported. 

Last month only 30 freight cars 
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were placed, the smallest total in rx 
cent years. These cars all went t 
commercial shops, according to th 
American Railway Car Institute. 

Deliveries, however, were relative] 
high at 10,587 cars, compared wit! 
11,910 in the preceding month. Com 
menting on the delivery situation 
S. M. Felton, president of the Insti- 
tute, stated that “April marks th: 
last month in which we are likely to 
reach the 10,000-car goal, establishe: 
in March, 1947. 

“Several car building plants,” h: 
stated, “are closing down because 
their order books are exhausted and 
deliveries are certain to be lower in 
May and June, with progressively 
sharper declines indicated in the 
months thereafter.” 

Of the 10,587 cars delivered in 
April, 8499 were built by commercial 
shops and 2088 by railroad shops. 

Order backlogs as of May 1 totaled 
62,569, against 134,676 a year ago 
and 73,188 as of Apr 1, 1949. Of the 
total on order, 35,323 are with com- 
mercial shops and 27,246 with rail- 
road shops. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


9100 tons, Port Authority bus terminal, Man- 
hattan, New York, to Harris Structural Stee! 
Co., that city. 

$240 tons, Lake Charles bridges, Louisiana, to 
Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

1500 tons, Unit 4, station, Public Service Gas 
& Electric Co., Sewaren, N. J., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa, 

1000 tons, warehouse, International Harvester 
Co., Menands, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

350 tons, power plant addition, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston, S. C., to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

350 tons, Public School No, 92, New York, to 
Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

315 tons, addition to municipal research build- 
ing, New York, to Grand Iron Works, that 
city. 

180 __— tons, Washington _ state, Enumclaw- 
Buckley bridge, to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle; Don L. Cooney, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor, low $91,646. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2500 tons, apartment, School House Lane, 
Philadelphia. 


i150 tons, approximate, Cancer Research build- 
ing, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 
168th St., New York; bids opened May 11; 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, architects 
and engineers, 101 Park Ave., that city. 


300 tons, Board of Transportation viaduct, 
180th St., New York; bids May 20. 

250 tons, addition, Newton Memorial Hospital, 
Newton, N. J.; bids May 24. 

180 tons, bridge reconstruction, Pennsylvania 
railroad, Gillitzin, Pa, 


100 tons or more, steel frame addition to 
warehouse A. M,. Castle & Co., Seattle; bids 
in May 10. 

100 tons or more, two 200-ton gantry cranes 
for McNary dam, Columbia river; Judson- 
Pacific-Murphy Corp., Emeryville, Cal., low 
to U. 8S, engineer, Walla Walla, Wash., 
$459,830. 

100 tons, Alaska native hospital, Anchorage; 
bids in. 

Unstated, 72-inch ring seat gate and acces- 
sories, for Coulee power plant, also trans- 
former transfer car for Fort Peck; bids to 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, June 7. 


Unstated tonnage, hospital, Gouveneur, St. 
Lawrence county, New York; bids opened 
May 14. 

Unstated tonnage, flight research hangar, 
Langley Field, Langley, Va.; bids May 25, 
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GET IN AND OUT OF YOUR CRANE CAB 


wo" CLIMBING DOWN 


ROWNING Diesel Locomotive Cranes have five 


doors. Plexiglass windows in these doors are part of 





“full-vision” cabs. For easy access to the carbody, and 





for safety, there are two full-vision doors in front, one on 





each side and a full sliding door in back. You walk around 





your Browning without climbing down to the ground. 





Convenience, safety and comfort are found in all Browning 








Diesel Locomotive Cranes, Heavy Duty ‘Truck Cranes, 





Rubber Mounted Wagon Cranes, Crawler 





Cranes and Shovels. Every feature of your 





Browning is developed from Proven Design. 





Write for literature. 


THE BROWNING CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
16222 Waterloo Road e Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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NEW BUSINESS 








RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Detroit, 106 trolley cars; St. Louis Car Co., 
St. Louis, low bidder. 


New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, 50 fifty-ton 
automobile box cars; bids asked. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


715 tons, outside utilities, Ladd Field, Alaska, 


to Bethlehem Pacific Steel Corp., Seattle; 
B. & M. Construction Co., general contrac- 
tor. 


650 tons, new warehouse, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Wright & Kremers Co., general 
contractor, 


CONSTRUCTION 


ALABAMA 


FLORENCE, ALA.—City has selected Barnard 
& Burk, consulting engineer, Triad Bldg., to 
prepare plans and specifications for natural 
gas system; estimated cost $1 million. 


CALIFORNIA 


ARCADIA, CALIF.—Bekins Van & Storage 
Co., 1335 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, will 
build a $200,000 warehouse, Huntington Dr. ; 
Cc. Deuel and G. E, Smith, 3806 Beverly 
Bivd., Los Angeles, consulting engineer. 

SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. — General Foods 
Corp., 775 Terminal, Los Angeles, has 
awarded a $1 million contract to Swinerton 
& Walberg, 225 Bush St., San Francisco, for 
construction of a manufacturing plant; H. J. 
Brunner, 612 Sharon Bivd., San Francisco, 
engineer. 

TORRANCE, CALIF.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 7412 Maie Ave., Los Angeles, has re- 
ceived a $862,476 general contract from 
MaclIsaac & Meuke, 3440 E, 22nd St., Los 
Angeles, for construction of a plant. 


COLORADO 


DENVER—Western Electric Co. Inc., 195 
Broadway, New York, has awarded a §$2 
million contract to Swinerton & Walberg, 
3223 E. 46th Ave., for construction of a 
warehouse. 

DENVER—Denver Cinder Tile Inc., 1155 W. 
Fifth Ave., will build a $400,000 cinder- 
block manufacturing plant between South 
Clay and South Federal Bidg., north of 
Englewood Speedway. 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY, GA.—Dixie Leather Corp., c/o Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., 356 Franklin St., Wor- 
cester, Mass., will build a $1 million tan- 
nery. 


ILLINOIS 

HENNEPIN, ILL.—Illinois Power Co., 284 E, 
Simmons Sta., Galesburg, Ill., will build a 
$10 million power plant. 

ILLINOIS-INDIANA-OHIO — Ohio Oil Co., 
Findlay, O., will spend $10 million in re- 
placement and rehabilitation of a pipeline 
between Wood River, Ill., and Lima, O. 

LINCOLNWOOD, ILL.—Ditto Inc., 2243 W. 
Harrison St., will build a $1.6 million fac- 
tory; plans by Battey & Childs, 231 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 


INDIANA | 


HAMMOND, IND.—Rand-McNally & Co., 601 
Conkey St., will build a $800,000 plant. 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY, KANS.—Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Equitable Bidg., Denver, will 
build a $500,000 grain elevator. 


MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Deluxe Check Printers 
Inc., 2531 University Ave., will build a 
$100,000 plant; Slifer & Cone, 441 Endicott 
Bidg., architect. 
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150 tons, bridge and power house addition, 
Alaskan projects, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle. 


100 tons, Washington state highway project, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


100 tons, relocation 2% #£=miles_ railroad, 
Meridian dam project, Oregon state; bids 
to U. S. Engineer, Portland, Oreg., about 
May 16. 

100 tons, including shapes and miscellaneous, 
repairs to Kechelus dam, Washington state; 
bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Yakima, 
Wash., June 1. 


100 tons, Washington state highway work; 
bids in at Olympia. 


AND ENTERPRISE 


MISSISSIPPI 


YAZOO CITY, MISS.—Mississippi Chemical 
Corp., c/o contractor, has awarded a $1 
million contract to Girdler Corp., 224 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, for construction of a 
plant. 


MISSOURI 


ROBERTSON, MO.—General Motors Corp.’s 
Electro-Motive Division, through Argonaut 
Realty Division, 308 General Motors Re- 
search Bidg., Detroit, received bids May 
10 on the construction of a service and re- 
pair building to be erected on Brown Rd. 
east of Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis county, 
Mo., in the general vicinity of Lambert-St. 
Louis municipal airport and adjacent to the 
Wabash Railway tracks. 

ST. LOUIS—Republic Bag Co., 1538 Blair 
Ave., will build a $200,000 warehouse, on 
Papin St. west of Ohio Ave. 


NEW MEXICO 


LOVINGTON, N. MEX.—Lea County Electric 
Co-operative Inc, will build a $1,250,000 
power plant; Continental Engineers, 1310 
Avenue Q, Lubbock, Tex., engineer and 
architect. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Federal Foundry Supply Co., 
4600 E. 7ist St., is expanding its plant with 
construction of a building addition. 

COLUMBUS, 0O.—Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 99 N. 
Front St., is replacing pipeline from Craw- 
ford compressor station on Route 33 at 
Sugar Grove to Columbus; from Columbus 
to Treat compressor station near Utica; and 
from Mt. Gilead to north of Galion; own 
forces. Estimated cost $4,167,000. 


MANSFIELD, O.—Non-Ferrous Perma Mold 
Inc, has been incorporated by John A. Mintz, 
254 Poplar St., to manufacture and deal in 
castings of all kinds. 

MANSFIELD, O.—Mansfield New Journal will 
build a $500,000 plant, W. Fourth and Mul- 
bery Sts. between Weldon and W. Temple 
Sts.; plans by Charles W. Conklin, Farmers 
Bank Bidg.; Vincent Eaton, Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, heating engineer; Paul C. Meh- 
nert, 2232 Cummington Rd., Cleveland, elec- 
trical engineer. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Ross B. Hammond Co. 
is low $1,761,300 for construction of local 
branch Federal Reserve bank. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—General Petroleum Co. 
will build a $200,000 project involving load- 
ing rack, three islands and steel canopy at 
local terminals. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—O. W. Ingle has been 
awarded a $150,000 contract for a district 
warehouse at NE 13th and Lombard Place, 
to be leased to Sunshine Biscuit Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—Armour & Co., 917 Noble 
St., will build a $250,000 packing plant. 


+ 


PITTSBURGH—Construction has begun o: a 
new building to house the Westinghcrise 
Educational Center, to be located on Brin ‘on 
Rd. The structure will face Ardmore Bivq 
interchange of the new Penn-Lincoln Park. 
way. 

WEST MIFFLIN, PA.—-Westinghouse Elec: ric 
Corp., Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, ill 
build a $1 million power plant; plans by 
Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells, 1150 Century 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


WINNSBORO, S. C.—United States Rubber 
Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York, will build 
a $250,000 laboratory. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—Homelite Corp., 3400 Ross Ave., 
will build a $100,000 plant, 167 Leslie St. 


HOUSTON—Dalton Burns & Associates wil] 
build a $110,000 steel drum reconditioning 
plant. 

HOUSTON—National Steel Co., 1901 Franklin 
St., will build a $750,000 plant, and a $500,- 
000 warehouse; C. J. Kelin, 1303 Austin St., 
engineer, and Engineering Dept, of Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., engineer. 

MIDLAND, TEX.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co,, 
c/o T. Jackson, second unit of Santa Fe 
Bidg., Dallas, will build a $150,000 plant; 
plans by Walter W. Ahlschlager, 212 S. St. 
Paul St. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp, will spend $125,000 in moderniz- 
ing and expanding its steel barrel plant. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Panhandle Refining 
Co, will spend $1 million in expansion, 


WASHINGTON 

ANACORTES, WASH.—Skagit County Public 
Utility District, Mount Vernon, Wash., will 
build a $3 million steam plant; Harza En- 
gineering Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
consulting engineer, 

CONCRETE, WASH.—Skagit County Public 
Utility District, Mount Vernon, Wash., will 
spend $5 million on dam transmission lines 
and plant on Illabot Creek near Concrete; 
transmission lines and substations, $1,250,- 
000, Skagit county, Harza Engineering Co., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, consulting 
engineer, 

SEATTLE—City, County-City Bldg., will build 
three 100,000 kva generators for Ross Dam 
power plant, $3 million; E. R. Hoffman, 
city light superintendent. , 

SEATTLE—Austin Co. is completing plans ‘for 
a $150,000 steel fabricating plant at 3820 
Duwamish Ave. for Puget Sound Sheet 
Metal Works. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Bond Steel & Welding Co. 
is constructing a plant at 2430 E. 11th St. 


CANADA : 

RED DEER, ALTA.—Alberta Pulp Mills Ltd. 
will build a $10 million pulp mill; Cellulose 
Engineers Ltd., 71 Columbia St., Seattle, 
engineer. 

BARRIE, ONT.—Lufkin Rule Corp., Saginaw, 
Mich., will build a $100,000 factory; plans 
by G. S. Adamson, 906 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

LONDON, ONT.—Eaton Wilson Rich Co., 
Windsor, Ont., will build a $100,000 plant, 
Highbury Ave. 

MIMICO, ONT.—-Stone Straw Corp. of Can- 
ada, 575 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont., will 
build a $150,000 factory, Lake Shore Rd. 
near Mimico Creek; plans by A. J. Heeney, 
73 Bonstead Ave., Toronto, 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., will build a $10 million dam and 
generating plant, Chandiere Falls, Ottawa 
river. 

BEAUPORT, QUE.—Joseph Grenier Co. Ltd. 
will build a $150,000 factory. 

DORVAL, QUE.—F. P. Lalonde Ltd., 366 In- 
spector St., will build a plant; plans by 
A. L. Perry, 1502 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que, 

ROUYN, QUE.—New Rouyn Merger Mines 
Ltd., 603 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont., 
will build a $136,000 mill. 
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